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Editorial 


Global  Medicine:  A  New  Diiiieiisioii 

Experiments  in  nature  are  taking  place  in  continuous  array  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  earth's  biosphere  with  man  as  the  subject  interacting  with  the 
multitudinous,  geographically  varied  biological  and  physical  elements  in  his  environ- 
ment. Imaginative  recognition  of  this  global  potential,  careful  and  systematic 
observation  of  the  pertinent  phenomena,  and  creative  interpretation  of  the  data 
promise  to  unlock  new  doors  to  knowledge  of  human  biology  and  medicine.  Unfet- 
tered by  secular  ties  and  national  boundaries  and  free  to  develop  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  in  its  own  right  with  the  entire  world  under  its  scrutiny,  the  global 
perspective  on  human  biology  offers  another  dimension  to  medicine  just  as  it  has 
to  some  other  branches  of  science — for  example,  the  revolution  in  biological  thought 
that  stemmed  from  the  works  of  Charles  Darsvin  and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace. 
Distance  no  longer  constitutes  a  barrier. 

A  truly  global  perspective  of  medical  science,  however,  is  still  in  an  evolutionary 
phase,  yet  to  achieve  the  freedom  to  develop  and  mature,  as  many  other  branches 
of  science  have,  into  a  way  of  thinking,  justifying  support  on  its  own  merits.  Over 
the  years  some  imaginative  investigators  have  captured  the  spirit  of  the  world-wide 
concept.  But  more  often  medicine  overseas  has  gained  its  greatest  support  when 
it  has  served  some  special  interest  as  a  means  for  accomplishing  another  purpose. 
Altruistic  and  selfish,  political  and  scientific  motives  all  have  merged  at  one  time 
or  another  into  the  act  of  bringing  medical  science  to  our  fellow  human  beings 
in  other  lands.  Because  control  of  disease  has  powerful  appeal  and  influence,  even 
to  the  most  primitive  of  men.  it  is  not  surprising  that  medicine  has  long  served 
as  a  handmaiden  of  other  masters — of  the  missionary  bent  on  substituting  his  faith 
for  another ;  of  the  politician  with  his  armies  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  with  his 
colonies  and  with  his  hot  and  cold  wars  ;  or  of  the  businessman  with  his  plantations,, 
mines,   and  oil  fields. 

Moreover,  recent  technological  developments  in  transportation  have  reinforced 
a  self-preservation  motive  for  an  international  interest  in  medicine.  Jet  air  travel 
has  transformed  midcontinental  cities  into  international  ports  of  entry  receiving 
persons  who.  only  a  few  hours  before,  may  have  left  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
earth,  well  within  the  incubation  period  of  most  transmissible  diseases.  Because  the 
usual  quarantine  procedures  cannot  be  applied  with  absolute  certainty  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  travel  in  and  out  of  this  country  each  year,  control  of  communicable 
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disease  abroad  has  become  recognized  as  another  means  for  minimizing  the  threat 
to  our  own  population. 

Students  of  world  politics  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  subtle  impact  of  medical 
science  upon  world  affairs,  beyond  the  superficial  role  as  an  expedient  for  the 
production  of  instant  good  will.  A  great  and  important  unsolved  paradox  is  looming 
ahead  which  cannot  safely  be  ignored  indefinitely,  but  in  which  scientific,  philosoph- 
ical, religious,  and  political  elements  are  all  struggling  for  an  adequate  conceptual 
adjustment  and  practical  solution.  On  the  one  hand,  disease  and  malnutrition  sap 
the  strength  of  people,  impair  productivity,  and  temper  receptivity  or  resistance 
to  one  political  doctrine  or  another.  World  economy  and  political  stability  respond 
to  these  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simplest  of  public  health  measures  often  is 
found  to  contribute  greatly  to  a  disproportionate  increase  in  population  with  rela- 
tion to  food  supply,  to  natural  resources,  to  jobs  and  means  for  earning  a  livelihood, 
creating  again  social  and  political  discontent.  And  masses  of  discontented  people, 
whether  diseased  or  healthy,  have  always  threatened  political  stability.  It  is  evident 
that  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  human  population  dynamics,  natural  con- 
trolling factors,  and  relation  of  the  stresses  of  overpopulation  to  human  disease,  to 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  prospects  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Important  as  all  these  facets  of  medicine  in  international  affairs  may  be,  they 
nevertheless  represent  primarily  practical  applications  of  medical  knowledge,  with 
medical  science  giving  to  other  causes  rather  than  enhancing  its  own  development 
as  a  branch  of  knowledge  capable  of  contributing  more  generally  to  human  welfare — 
a  fundamentally  different  orientation.  The  medical  scientist  can  take  the  initiative. 
He  can  ask  what  the  great  variety  of  experiments  in  nature  taking  place  under 
many  different  circumstances  can  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  basic  phenomena 
in  human  biology  and  medicine.  The  investigator  in  his  laboratory  can  ask  where, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  do  conditions  exist  which  are  best  suited  for  the  study 
of  any  given  phenomenon,  and  he  will  find  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  go  there  and 
to  make  his  study.  This  approach  to  global  medicine  offers  almost  limitless  oppor- 
tunities for  increasing  our  fund  of  knowledge  without  necessarily  robbing  it  of  its 
immediate  humanitarian  qualities.  Already  some  fields  are  benefiting  from  this 
evolving  concept — for  example,  possible  relationship  between  vascular  disease  and 
nutrition  through  a  comparative  study  of  people  with  different  dietary  customs, 
the  jKJSsible  infectious  nature  of  some  neoplasms  through  the  study  of  an  apparent 
epidemic  in  Africa,  the  elucidation  of  basic  physiological  ])henomena  through  the 
study  of  man's  ada])tation  to  different  environments,  mechanisms  of  genetic  control 
through  a  study  of  isolated  or  segregated  po]nilations. 

This  nation  is  already  heavily  committed  in  many  ways  to  various  aspects  of 
medicine  in  international  affairs  through  a  large  numl)er  of  programs  sponsored 
by  governmental  and  private  agencies  alike,  dedicated  to  a  miscellaneous  array 
of  purposes.  Some  serve  humanitarian  causes,  others  gain  their  support  through 
political  motives,  and  a  few  are  dedicated  ])rincipally  to  the  study  of  man.  One 
program,  however,  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  others.  The  International  Centers 
for  Medical  Research  and  Training,  sponsored  under  a  program  conceived  and 
administered  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  response  to  the  charge  assigned 
them  for  expediting  the   International  HeaUh  Act  of   1960,  have  been  established 
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for  the  purpose  of  developing  broad  research  programs  in  medical  problems  of 
global  significance  and  of  providing  training  opportunities  for  research  in  problems 
of  this  kind.  Five  such  centers  have  been  established  in  American  university  medical 
schools  (Johns  Hopkins  University.  Louisiana  State  University,  Tulane  University, 
University  of  California,  and  University  of  ^Maryland  ) .  The  basic  organization  of 
the  centers  includes  a  research  and  training  center  at  the  parent  university  in  the 
U.  S.  and  one  in  an  overseas  establishment  in  some  country  which  provides  unique 
opportunities  for  research  and  experience  with  diseases  of  major  global  significance. 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  the  host  countr\-  from  their  pro- 
grams, it  is  expected  that  these  centers  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  general 
fund  of  scientific  information  about  human  Ijiology  and  disease  and  will  provide 
this  country  with  a  reservoir  of  young  medical  scientists,  experienced  in  medical 
problems  of  international  importance  and  possessing  a  global  orientation  in  thought, 
who  can  help  meet  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  this  nation  in  world  medical 
affairs.  Although  the  current  efforts  and  orientation,  both  at  the  granting  agency 
level  and  at  the  universities,  are  concerned  with  the  immense  problem  of  establishing 
home  and  specific  overseas  centers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  centers  will  eventually 
participate  substantially  in  the  development  of  a  truly  gloljal  concejjt  of  human 
biolog}'. 

Charles  L.  Wissemax.  Jr..  ]\I.D. 

Professor  of  Microkioloijy  cnid  Head 
of  the  Department 
Selwol  of  Medicine.  Uni-versity  uf  Maryland 

Discussion 

[Maritime  states  such  as  Maryland  have  always  had  the  problem  of  handling 
exotic  diseases  as  well  as  the  common  communicable  diseases  that  might  be  intro- 
duced by  ship  passengers  and  crews  that  have  visited  or  traveled  from  foreign  lands. 
This  led  to  quarantine  laws  and  stations.  IModern  travel  has  made  these  precaution- 
ary measures  less  effective  because  travel  from  the  fartherest  reaches  of  the  earth 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  less  time  than  that  involved  in  the  very  short  incubation 
periods  of  some  diseases. 

There  are  lands  where  man's  survi\  al  has  been  more  related  to  his  innate  ability 
to  withstand  an  adverse  environment  than  because  of  his  alteration  of  that  environ- 
ment by  advanced  public  health  measures.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  studying 
the  factors  involved  in  environments  where  biological  fitness  is  the  major  factor 
involved  in  a  society. 

The  student  of  medicine  today  must  have  access  to,  and  learn  the  relative 
importance  of,  protected  environments  and  what  can  be  expected  if  these  man- 
developed  protections  are  lost.  \\'hether  we  are  dealing  with  communicable  diseases, 
nutrition,  or  social  environment  involving  great  stress,  the  physician  must  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  factors  at  play  and  have  the  knowledge  to  guide  both  public  and 
individual  actions  in  the  pathway  where  there  is  the  best  possibility  for  physical  and 
mental  health. 

The  faculty  of  the  medical  school,  appreciating  these  responsibilities,  decided  in 
1960  to  seek  the  opportunity  to  study  health  problems  on  a  world-wide  basis  with 
a  station  for  research  and  advance  study  in  a  country  in  Asia. 
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Through  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  PubHc  Heakh  Service  and  support  of  President 
Elkins  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  v^e  have  been  able  to  estabhsh  such  a 
program.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  agreed  to  work  with  us  in  a  research 
and  graduate  education  program  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  at  Lahore,  Pakistan. 
This  program  called  the  "International  Center  for  Medical  Research  and  Training" 
will  work  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  students  from  both  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States.  The  studies  will  be  carried  out  at  both  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore 
and  the  field  station  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  at  Lahore,  Pakistan. 

We  believe  that  this  activity,  along  with  other  developments,  will  allow  the 
Medical  School  to  present  a  better  program  of  medical  education  for  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  in  meeting  local  and  national  responsibilities. 

William  S.  Stone,  M.D. 
Dean 


Congress  And  Animal  Experimentation 

Once  again  animal  experimentation,  the  cornerstone  of  medical  research,  is 
under  attack.  This  time  the  threat  is  more  dangerous  than  ever  before,  since  it 
comes  in  the  guise  of  federal  regulation.  The  last  session  of  Congress  saw  the 
introduction  of  two  bills  (H.R.  1937  and  H.R.  3556)  which  would  give  the  federal 
government  the  power  to  license  and  to  regulate  medical  research  supported  by 
federal  funds  in  which,  as  one  bill  puts  it,  "any  vertebrate  species"  (H.R.  3556) 
is  used.  Thus  not  only  common  laboratory  animals  such  as  dogs,  rats,  and  rabbits 
would  be  included  but  fish,  turtles,  and  frogs  as  well.  In  addition  the  bills  would 
require  elaborate  reports  on  the  number  of  animals  used  and  their  disposal,  as  well 
as  conferring  the  rights  of  inspection  on  agents  of  the  federal  government. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish,  restrict,  or  regulate 
animal  experimentation.  Medical  researchers  have  been  fighting  a  valiant  and 
successful  action  against  those  who  would  seek  to  forbid  or  to  restrict  the  use 
of  animals  in  the  laboratory. 

Perhaps  it  w^ould  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  consider  the  implications  of  such 
legislation  against  the  backdrop  of  history.  In  the  past  100  years  man  has  gained 
more  control  over  his  internal  and  external  environment  than  has  occurred  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  This  came  about  through  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  men 
toward  knowledge  which  Ijegan  with  the  Renaissance.  Slowly  during  the  next 
400  years  the  foundation  for  the  scientific  revolution  was  laid  and  the  scientific 
method,  as  we  know  it  today,  evolved.  The  essence  of  this  method  is  the  freedom 
to  challenge  authority,  the  freedom  to  (juestion  what  had  been  accepted  as  dogma 
in  the  past  and  above  all  the  freedom  to  choose  the  method  of  inquiry  and  to 
pursue  this  to  wherever  it  might  lead. 

Medicine  too  has  learned  the  experimental  approach  and  has  made  animal 
•experimentation  an  integral  part  of  its  research  procedure.  Tlu-ough  its  use,  physi- 
ology has   broadened   its   understanding   of  the   body's    functions   and    so   enabled 
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clinicians  to  control  numerous  metabolic  disorders.  Surgery  has  moved  forward 
following  the  development  of  new  and  daring  techniques  worked  out  on  animals. 
Drugs  are  now  availal)le  whose  curative  powers  would  have  seemed  miraculous 
even  25  years  ago.  The  continued  use  of  these  experimental  techniques  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  apply  them  gives  even  greater  promise  for  the 
future,  and  we  can  confidently  expect  the  progress  of  the  next  100  years  to 
make  that  of  the  last  100  pale  into  insignificance. 

This  depends,  however,  on  the  freedom  of  medical  research  to  follow  its  own 
path  in  its  own  way.  Once  this  is  challenged  its  efifectiveness  is  seriously  reduced. 
Therefore  the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  an  outside 
agency  the  power  to  say  "no  you  cannot  do  that  experiment"  or  "you  must  modify 
your  procedure  in  this  way"  would  be  disastrous.  Such  power  places  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  however  well  intentioned  they  may  be,  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
such  judgments. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  such  measures  does  not  mean  that  medical 
researchers  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  animals  placed  in  their  care,  for 
such  is  not  the  case.  For  many  years  now  scientists  in  this  field  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  animal  husbandry.  Such  organizations  as  the 
Animal  Care  Panel,  American  College  of  Laboratory  Animal  Medicine,  and  the 
National  Society  for  ^vledical  Research,  backed  by  such  groups  as  the  Federated 
Societies  of  American  Biology,  The  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  and 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  have  studied  the  problems  of  animal 
care  and  have  formulated  carefully  thought  out  rules  and  regulations  on  animal 
experimentation  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  accepted  practices,  since  professional  groups  have  always  set  up  their 
own  codes,  established  their  own  licensing  rules,  and  policed  themselves.  Why 
should  the  medical  researcher  be  made  the  exception  and  why  should  he  be  treated 
differently  from  his  colleagues  and  forced  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  federal 
bureaucracy  ? 

D.  C.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean 

ScJiool  of  Medicine,  Universitx  of  Marxland 
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EDWARD  B.  TRUITT,  JR.  PH.D. 


Recently,  because  of  a  resurgent  ap- 
preciation of  its  anti-rheumatic  properties 
and  a  wide  expansion  in  new  potential 
uses,  aspirin  has  been  called  a  "reborn 
wonder  drug."  Although  not  all  of  the 
new  uses  have  achieved  therapeutic  prac- 
ticality, some  seem  to  olTer  good  possi- 
bilities. Most  of  these  new  uses  have 
been  developed  from  empirical  observa- 
tions in  patients  rather  than  as  rational 
extrapolations  from  basic  experiments. 
Thus  their  mechanism  of  action  has  not 
always  been  apparent  and  must  be  ex- 
plained by  ad  hoc  experimentation. 

In  addition  to  its  well-known  anal- 
gesic, anti-pyretic,  and  anti-inflammatory 
actions,  aspirin  has  recently  been  rec- 
ommended as  an  anti-allergic,  anti- 
asthmatic, hypocholesterolemic,  hypo- 
glycemic, uricosuric,  litholytic,  anticoag- 
ulant, and  basal  metabolic  stimulant  drug. 
In  addition  to  novel  applications  for  as- 
pirin, new  data  has  also  accumulated 
concerning  its  toxic  side  effects.  These 
include  the  confirmation  of  gastrointes- 
tinal irritation  and  bleeding  as  directly 
attributable  to  aspirin  ingestion.  There 
has  been  increasing  concern  for  rational 
methods  to  deal  with  acute  salicylate  in- 
toxication because  of  its  prevalence,  espe- 
cially in  children.  These  new  actions  and 
toxic  problems  will  be  examined  in  this 
review  with  special  attention  to  quantita- 
tive studies.  Subsequent  to  Gross  and 
Greenberg's  critical  bibliographic  review^ 
a  number  of  general  reviews  have  sur- 
veyed      salicylate       ])harmacology.~-  ^-  ^ 
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Thus  only  recent  developments  in  salicy- 
late pharmacology  need  be  considered 
here. 

Anti-inflammatory  Action 

Perhaps  the  most  active  area  of  re- 
search in  salicylate  pharmacology  has 
involved  tests  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
anti-inflammatory  action  of  these  drugs 
could  be  mediated  through  stimulation 
of  the  anterior  pituitary-adrenal  cortex 
hormonal  system.  This  attractive  idea 
has  received  much  experimental  atten- 
tion and  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
critical  reviews.^-  ^-  '^'  ^  The  reports  in 
favor  of  such  a  mechanism  have  been 
based  largely  upon  indirect  evidences  of 
increased  adrenal  cortex  activity.  De- 
creases in  adrenal  ascorbic  acid,  adrenal 
cholesterol,  and  eosinopenia  which  are 
blocked  by  hypophysectomy  have  been 
cited.  Also  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
in  the  anti-rheumatic  and  anti-inflam- 
matory actions  of  salicylates  to  ACTH 
or  adrenocortical  hormones. 

Several  critical  questions  have  been 
raised  which  do  not  lend  support  to  the 
proposal.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  supra- 
therapeutic  doses  which  are  required  for 
such  demonstrations  of  adrenal  cortical 
stimulation.  Another  is  the  indirect  na- 
ture of  measurements  such  as  adrenal 
ascorbic  acid  depletion  and  the  like.  By 
the  direct  measurement  of  plasma  ster- 
oids, increased  amounts  of  circulating 
hormones  are  found  only  after  the  use 
of  toxic  doses  of  aspirin,  while  normal 
doses  cause  no  change  or  a  decrease.^- ^^-^^ 
The  correlation  of  chemical  structure 
with  both  anti-rheumatic  action  and  cer- 
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tain  indices  of  pituitary-adrenal  stimu- 
lation is  imperfect,  but  not  altogether 
lacking,  if  large  doses  are  used.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  diliferences 
in  activity  between  salicylates  and  adren- 
al cortical  steroids,  especially  on  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism.  Although  this  hy- 
pothesis of  action  seems  unlikely  to  ex- 
plain the  anti-rheumatic  action  of  thera- 
peutic doses,  this  possibility  cannot  be 
ruled  completely  out  at  present. 

Meanwhile  evidence  continues  to  ac- 
cumulate concerning  other  possible  ex- 
planations of  the  anti-inflammatory  effect. 
Aspirin  has  been  claimed  to  have  an 
anti-complementary  action.^-  but  this 
efifect  was  promptly  denied. ^'^  It  is  effec- 
tive in  a  number  of  anti-inflammatory 
tests  such  as  experimental  paw  edema  in 
the  rat,  produced  by  histamine  or  for- 
maldehyde,^^ and  it  inhibits  extravascu- 
lar  leakage  of  dye  in  the  cutaneous  ana- 
phylactic  reaction   in   the   guinea   pig.^' 

Other  more  indirect  explanations  of 
the  anti-rheumatic  action  have  been  pro- 
posed. It  has  been  noted  that  hyperventi- 
lation in  a  respirator  improved  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  for  as  long  as  it  induced 
hypocapnia.^^  This  suggested  that  a  simi- 
lar mechanism  may  be  the  case  for  as- 
pirin which  also  induces  hyperventilation 
with  reduced  carbon  dioxide  when  given 
in  large  doses.  However,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  analgesic  or  adrenal  cor- 
tical effect  produced  by  hyperventilation. 
It  was  suggested  that  vasoconstriction 
induced  by  the  treatment  and  related  to 
the  carbon  dioxide  change  was  the  mode 
of  action.  In  male  rats  only,  a  correla- 
tion exists  between  active  anti-rheu- 
matic drugs  of  the  salicylate  type  and  in- 
creases in  liver  glutathione.^'  This  is  a 
very  difficult  phenomenon  to  link  to  sa- 
licylate actions  at  present  and  requires 
further  interpretation. 


Metabolic  Stimulant  Action 

Another  attractive  hypothesis  lately 
proposed  to  correlate  anti-rheumatic 
effects  with  pharmacologic  action  has 
been  based  upon  the  metabolic  stimula- 
tion of  tissues  produced  by  salicylates. 
The  basal  metabolic  rate  of  animals  is 
raised  similarly  to  thyroidal  drugs.  This 
increase  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  un- 
coupling of  oxidative  phosphoryla- 
tion.^*- ^^  This  has  been  compared  to  un- 
coupling by  dinitrophenol  (DXP),  how- 
ever, the  latter  has  no  anti-rheumatic 
activit}-.  This  uncoupling  action  is  corre- 
lated with  anti-inflammatory  activity  for 
most  anti-rheumatic  compounds  except 
gamma-resorcylic  acid.-*^  Many  differ- 
ences exist,  however,  between  the  na- 
ture of  the  salicylate  and  DXP  un- 
coupling actions-^  and  in  many  ways  sa- 
licylates resemble  the  action  of  thyroxine 
rather  than  DXP.-- 

The  thyroxine-like  action  of  aspirin 
has  been  effective  in  restoring  the  de- 
creased metabolic  rate  of  myxedematous 
patients  to  normal.-'*'  -^  Salicylates  stim- 
ulate amino  acid  incorporation  into  pro- 
tein similarly  to  thyroxine,  but  there  are 
experimental  differences  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  this  action  between  the  two.-'' 
Stimulation  of  hydrocortisone  secretion 
may  explain  only  a  part  of  this  action  by 
aspirin  which  appears  to  result  mainly 
from  the  direct  tissue  stimulation  of  large 
amounts.  Paradoxically  salicylates  and 
other  drugs  which  are  strongly  bound 
to  proteins  lower  the  plasma  protein- 
bound  iodine  titer  and  release  thyrox- 
ine,-^- -'  but  the  application  to  hyper- 
thyroidal  subjects  is  of  limited  value.-* 

Hypocholesterolemic  Action 

Concomitant  with  its  anti-myxedema- 
tous  effect  salicylates  lower  plasma  chol- 
esterol as  well.-^  The  question  of  utility 
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again  hinges  upon  dosage.  Although  it 
has  been  claimed  that  significant  hypo- 
cholesterolemia  can  occur  with  1.5-3  gm. 
doses-^'  ^'^  others  insist  that  doses  of  4-5 
gm./day  are  required  which  enter  the 
range  of  side  effect  toxicity.-^-  ^^  Salicy- 
lates also  lower  free  fatty  acids  and  ani- 
mal experiments  suggest  this  may  be 
by  a  direct  action  on  their  release  from 
fat  depots. ^- 

Hypoglycemic  Action 

The  hypoglycemic  action  of  salicylates 
in  diabetes  has  been  known  many  years 
since  first  reported  by  Ebstein  in  1876 
and  Bartels  in  1878  in  Germany  and  by 
\\'illiamson  in  1901  in  England.  How- 
ever, it  was  Reid  and  his  associates'^ 
who  suggested  a  re-evaluation  of  aspirin 
in  diabetes.  Favorable  trials  have  also 
been  reported  in  this  country. ^■*'  '•^'  '*' 
This  action  is  as  yet  unexplained.  It  is 
not  likely  related  to  its  action  on  oxida- 
tive phosphorylation  since  the  potent  un- 
coupler,  dinitrophenol,  is  a  very  weak 
hypoglycemic  compound.  Depletion  of 
liver  glycogen  and  reduction  of  hyper- 
glycemia and  glycosuria  are  caused  by 
aspirin.  These  effects  are  all  opposite  in 
direction  from  the  effects  of  adrenocorti- 
cal steroids  on  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
The  glycogen  depletion  stems  from  two 
causes.  Adrenal  medullary  stimulation 
accounts  for  a  part,  while  decreased  gly- 
cogen synthesis  caused  by  delayed  ab- 
sorption and  decreased  gluconeogenesis 
account  for  the  balance.  .Stimulation  of 
glucose-6-phosphatase  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an  enzymatic  explanation  of 
the  'glycogenolysis  in  the  normal  ani- 
mal.•"*"  The  insulin  equivalence  of  a  maxi- 
mally effective  dose  of  aspirin  is  reported 
to  be  48  units  in  total  replacement  ther- 
apy.'^ Aspirin  does  not  alter  the  absorjv 
tion  or  normal  excretion  of  glucose.  It 
enhances  the  hypoglycemic  action  of  tol- 


butamide l)ut  not  insulin.^"  Again  prac- 
tical limitations  of  side  eft'ects  limit  the 
utility  of  aspirin  in  all  Init  quite  mild 
cases  of  diabetes. 

Litholytic  Action 

A  dual  action  exists  for  salicylates  on 
uric  acid  metabolism  in  that  the  threshold 
for  excretion  is  lowered  even  though  in- 
creased amounts  are  produced.  Although 
the  salicylates  may  thus  aggravate  uric 
acid  containing  renal  stones,  those  formed 
mainly  of  calcium  may  be  reabsorbed 
during  aspirin  therapy.  This  was  attrib- 
uted to  a  solubilization  caused  by  in- 
creased glycuronide  excretion.^''  Other 
investigators  rejected  this  concept  on  the 
basis  of  increased  calculosis  in  patients 
with  spinal  cord  injury.^"'  Increased  uri- 
nary pH  or  altered  surface  tension  were 
excluded  as  the  probable  mechanism.'*^ 
This  study  did  not  show  an  increase  in 
total  calcium  amounts  or  concentrations 
although  the  glucuronides  were  increased 
as  originally  reported.  Thus,  the  mech- 
anism is  not  explained,  and  its  existence 
has  been  questioned. 

Anticoagulant  Action 

The  anticoagulant  action  of  aspirin 
has  been  known  for  some  time.  Large 
doses  produce  hypoprothrombinemia. 
This  action  seems  to  be  a  simple  compe- 
tition with  A'itamin  K  for  prosthetic  group 
function  in  the  enzymatic  synthesis  of 
prothrombin  and  other  accelerators  of 
prothrombin  conversion.  Although  many 
reports  have  appeared  suggesting  this 
application,  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
side  effects  by  established  anticoagulants 
and  their  greater  potencies  have  discour- 
aged such  use. 

Gastrointestinal  Irritation 

Bleeding  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract 

now  seems  established  as  a  side  effect  of 
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chronic  aspirin  usage.  It  is  not  related 
to  hypoprothrombineniia,  hut  rather  to 
direct  irritation,  especially  by  undis- 
solved particles  of  the  drug.^-  Confirma- 
tion of  blood  loss  and  its  relationship  to 
aspirin  administration  is  adequately  sub- 
stantiated by  fecal  blood  tests^^  and  stud- 
ies with  radioactive  chromium.^"''  ■*""  Al- 
though there  is  general  admission  that 
the  gastrointestinal  side  effects  occur, 
there  is  considerable  debate  as  to  their 
seriousness.  Muir  and  Cossar,  who  made 
one  of  the  earliest  observations  of  this 
action,  re-emphasize  in  a  more  recent 
report  that  serious  hemorrhage  and  ul- 
ceration may  result  from  aspirin  in  a 
large  per  cent  of  candidates  for  gastrec- 
tomy.^^ In  more  chronic  use,  such  as  in 
arthritics,  gastric  side  effects  are  higher 
than  normal,  but  a  greater  tendency  to- 
ward ulcer  and  anemia  has  not  been 
proved."*^  Also,  anticoagulant  therapy  is 
not  contra-indicated  in  patients  receiving 
salicylate  drugs. ^^ 

Salicylate  Intoxication 

Acute  salicylate  toxicity  has  received 
considerable  research  attention  because 
of  its  continued  frequency  as  a  poison, 
especially  in  children.  The  metabolic  and 
respiratory  forms  of  acidosis  produced 
may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  the  or- 
ganic buffering  compound  2-amino-2- 
hydroxymethyl,  1-3-propanediol  (Tris 
or  THAM).  This  agent  is  ideally  suited 
for  the  reversal  of  salicylate  acidosis  and 
it  also  promotes  renal  excretion  of  large 
amounts  of  drug  since  tubular  reabsorp- 
tion  of  salicylic  acid  is  reduced  by  the 
shift  to  an  alkaline  urine.  The  compound 
seems  to  be  effective  in  experimental 
salicylate  intoxication'*^  and  has  been  ex- 
tensively studied  in  other  conditions.''*' 
Peritoneal  dialysis  has  also  been  applied 
successfully  to  salicylate  toxicity."^ 


In  concluding  this  supplementary  re- 
view of  the  many  therapeutic  actions 
and  toxic  efifects  of  aspirin,  one  might 
speculate  upon  the  future  possibilities  for 
this  useful  drug.  It  has  been  mainly  the 
emphasis  on  lowered  side  effects  which 
has  shifted  the  long  term  choice  of  drugs 
in  the  treatment  of  arthritis  from  adreno- 
cortical steroids  to  aspirin.  There  will 
probably  be  other  similar  areas  where 
extended  drug  administration  is  handi- 
capped by  side  efifects  in  which  aspirin 
might  prevail  over  existing  therapies. 
One  such  area  might  be  the  treatment  of 
hypercholesterolemia.  Triparanol  ( Mer- 
29)  has  already  been  withdrawn  from  use 
as  a  hypocholesterolemic  drug  because  of 
side  effect  hazards.  Nicotinic  acid  is  also 
complicated  by  some  side  effects  such 
as  flushing,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  urti- 
caria, but  these  would  have  to  be  com- 
pared side  by  side  with  aspirin  in  a  large 
study.  Certainly  the  great  need  for  a 
safe,  effective  way  to  lower  elevated 
cholesterol  levels  makes  this  salicylate 
action  most  interesting. 

It  is  doubtful  that  aspirin  could  im- 
prove upon  tolbutamide  (Orinase)  as  a 
hypoglycemic  drug,  bishydroxycoumarin 
(Dicumarol)  as  an  anticoagulant  or  lio- 
thyronine  (Cytomel)  for  hypothyroidism. 
However,  there  has  never  been  an  estab- 
lished drug  therapy  for  the  prevention  or 
treatment  of  renal  calculi.  Although  its 
action  seems  limited  to  a  single  type  of 
stone,  this  therapeutic  possibility  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

As  a  whole,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
aspirin  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  drug 
safe  enough  for  widespread  application 
through  which  other  unnoticed  beneficial 
actions  may  appear  to  the  observant 
physician. 
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Anomalous  Origin  of  the  Left  Coronary 
Artery  Arising  from  the  Pulmonary  Artery 
in  an  Infant:  Report  of  a  Case 
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The  anomalous  origin  of  the  left 
coronary  artery  arising  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  first  described  by 
Abrikossoff  in  1911.^  Since  then  there 
have  been  more  than  70  cases  reported 
in  infants-'  ^'"^  and  16  cases  in  adults. 5- ^ 

This  anomaly  has  been  considered  to 
be  rare.  Bland,  et  alJ  reported  that  it  was 
found  only  once  in  6,800  necropsies  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  How- 
ever, Swann  and  Werthammer^  stated 
that  in  623  autopsies  performed  within 
three  years,  three  examples  of  such  mal- 
formations were  found.  There  was  one 
instance  of  the  right  coronary  artery 
originating  from  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Kuzman,  et  al?  reported  an  additional 
three  cases ;  Keith-'  reported  10 ;  and 
Sabiston,  et  al^  reported  12  instances. 
According  to  Keith,  the  incidence  of  this 
anomaly  is  0.5%  of  the  total  group  of 
congenital  heart  disease  or  once  in  300,- 
000  children  in  the  Toronto  Heart  Reg- 
istry. 

A  classical  description  of  this  disease 
was  made  by  Bland,  et  al.  in  1933. 
Eidlow  and  MacKenzie''  made  the  first 
clinical  diagnosis  in  a  living  child  in  1 946. 
Until  recently,  the  correct  antemortem 
diagnosis  of  this  condition  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  purely  academic.  However, 
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Medicine,  and  the  Department  of  Pathology,  School  of 
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considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  potential 
of  surgical  corrective  procedures. 

The  findings  of  an  additional  case 
diagnosed  prior  to  death  is  the  subject 
of  this  report. 

Case  Report:  A  5-month-old  baby  girl  was 
admitted  to  the  University  Hospital  on  No- 
vember 3,  1959,  because  of  feeding  difficulty, 
irritability,  and  pallor.  The  pregnancy  and 
delivery  were  uncomplicated,  and  she  weighed 
3.2  kg.  at  birth.  At  about  two  months,  the 
mother  noted  the  baby  had  anorexia  and  was 
unusually  irritable.  She  was  tachypneic,  tired 
easily  when  she  cried,  and  had  been  pale  since 
birth.  There  was  no  history  of  cyanosis.  On 
the  day  of  admission  she  vomited  repeatedly 
after    feeding. 

Physical  examination  revealed  a  well-devel- 
oped and  moderately  well-nourished  female 
infant  weighing  5.7  kg.  She  was  irritable  and 
extremely  pale.  There  was  no  cyanosis.  The 
heart  rate  was  180  per  minute  and  regular. 
Respirations  were  60  per  minute  and  grunting 
in  character.  The  heart  was  markedly  en- 
larged, extending  to  the  mid-axillary  line  on 
percussion  The  heart  sounds  were  of  fair 
quality  and  no  murmurs  were  heard.  The  lungs 
were  clear.  The  liver  was  palpated  2-3  cm. 
below  the  right  costal  margin.  Physical  find- 
ings were  otherwise  normal. 

Laboratory  data :  Hemoglobin  9.7  gm./lOO 
cc.  White  blood  cells  10,900/cc.,  with  essen- 
tially normal  differential  counts.  Serum  glu- 
tamic transaminase  was  67  GOT  units.  Chest 
x-ray  (Fig.  1)  and  fluoroscopic  examination 
demonstrated  marked  cardiac  enlargement, 
primarily  due  to  enlargement  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  vascular  markings  of  the  lungs 
were  normal.  Klcctrocardiograms  (Fig.  2)   re- 
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vcaled  sinus  tachycardia  and  wide  Q  waves 
in  leads  I,  AVL,  V5  and  V6.  The  ST  seg- 
ments were  elevated  in  leads  I,  AVL  and  V6 ; 
T  waves  were  diphasic  in  leads  I,  II,  and  III, 
and  inverted  in  AVF,  V5  and  \6.  These  find- 
ings were  compatible  with  anterolateral  myo- 
cardial infarction  and  diaphragmatic  myocar- 
dial damage.  A  spatial  vectorcardiogram  was 
recorded  by  the  cube  technique  (Fig.  3).  In 
the  horizontal  and  sagittal  plane  projection, 
the  QRS  sE  loops  were  initially  directed 
anteriorly,  then  sharply  posteriorly.  In  the 
frontal  plane,  the  direction  of  inscription  of 
the  QRS  sE  loop  was  counterclockwise. 

Hospital  course :  She  was  digitalized  and 
improved  considerably  during  the  first  few  days 
in  the  hospital.  Her  pulse  rate  dropped  to 
120-140  per  minute.  Her  color  improved  and 
she  was  no  longer  tachypneic.  Repeated  ECGs 
revealed  no  significant  changes  except  in  rate. 
She  was  afebrile  except  for  an  elevation  of 
temperature  101.4°  F.  (rectally)  on  the  second 
hospital  day.  The  clinical  diagnosis  of  anom- 
alous left  coronary  artery  arising  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  made.  Surgical  inter- 
vention was  considered.  However,  on  the  16th 
hospital  day  the  respirations  were  labored,  and 
during  the  next  few  days  she  developed  re- 
traction of  the  chest  wall  and  wheezing.  Achro- 
mycin was  started  on  the  19th  hospital  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  her  temperature  rose 
to  102°  F.  and  she  appeared  acutely  ill.  In 
spite  of  oxygen  therapy  her  condition  deteri- 
orated and  she  expired  at  11.00  a.m.  November 
22,  the  20th  hospital  day.  An  autopsy  was 
performed. 

Pathologic  Findings 

Gross:  The  important  gross  anatomic 
findings  were  limited  to  the  heart  which 
weighed  108  grams  (the  average  normal 
weight  is  30  grams) .  The  right  atrial  and 
right  ventricular  chambers  were  normal 
in  size.  The  myocardium  of  the  latter 
measured  5  mm.  in  thickness  and  was 
considered  to  be  moderately  hyper- 
trophied.  The  left  atrium  and  left  ven- 
tricle were  markedly  dilated.  The  left 
ventricle  measured  10  mm.  in  thickness 
at  the  level  of  the  mitral  valve  and  grad- 
ually narrowed  to  a  thickness  of  2  mm. 
at  the  apex.   Xo  aneurysmal  dilatation 


Fig.    1.     Posteroanterior   view    of    the   chest.    There 

is   marked  enlargement   of  the   heart,  especially  of 

the  left  ventricle. 
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Fig.  2.  ECG  taken  on  the  day  of  admission  reveals 
significant  Q  waves  in  leads  1,  AVL,  V5  and  V6. 
There  are  also  accompanying  ST  and  T  wave 
changes  compatible  with  anterolateral  myocardial 
infarction   and   diaphragmatic   damage. 
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Fig.    3. 


Vectorcardiogram    shows    marked   displacement    of   the    QRS    sE    loop    posteriorly.    For    the    detailed 
description  see  the  text. 


of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
present.  Small  foci  of  fibrosis  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  myocardium  of  the 
left  ventricle.  The  endocardium  of  the 
left  cardiac  chambers  was  gray,  opaque, 
and  moderately  thickened,  while  that  of 
the  right  heart  appeared  normal.  The 
cardiac  valves  were  normal. 

The  left  coronary  artery  arose  from 
the  posterior  pulmonary  sinus  and  divid- 
ed into  circumflex  and  anterior  descend- 
ing branches  which  pursued  a  normal 
])attern  of  distribution  over  the  epicar- 
dial  surface.  The  wall  of  this  aberrant 
artery  appeared  thin  and  transparent. 
The  right  coronary  artery  originated 
from  its  normal  position  in  tlie  anterior 
aortic  sinus  and  had  a  normal  peripheral 
distribution.  No  gross  anastamosis  be- 
tween the  coronary  arteries  were  demon- 
strable. There  were  no  additional  anom- 
alies of  the  heart  or  great  vessels. 

Microscopic:  Sections  of  the  left  coro- 
nary artery  revealed  the  diameter  of  its 
lumen  and  the  thickness  of  its  well  to  be 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  right 
coronary  artery.  Although  tlie  overall 
size  of  this  aberrant  vessel  was  mildly 
reduced,  the  structural  components  of 
its  wall  were  arterial  and  were  normally 
jiroportioned.  The  media  of  the  left 
coronary  artery  was  not  aljuormally  thin. 
The  ])roximal  segments  of  ])()th  coronary 
arteries  demonstrated  a   mild,   eccentric 


Fig.     5.     Marked    dilatation     and     moderate    endo- 
cardial    fibroelastosis     of     the     left     atrium     and 
ventricle. 


Fig.  4.      Ostium  of  left  coronary  artery  in  posterior 
pulmonary   sinus. 

intimal  thickening  consisting  of  fibro- 
blasts and  delicate  collagen  fibers  within 
a  pale  eosino])hilic  matrix. 

Exce])t  for  mild  liypertrophy  of  the 
myocardial  fibers.  microscoj)ic  sections 
of  the  right  atrium  and  ventricle  were 
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Fig.   6.     Left    ventricle   with   endocardial   fibroelas- 
tosis   and    vacuolization    of    myocardial    fibers.    Ver- 
hoeff  elastic  stain,  x   100. 

normal.  The  endocardium  of  the  left 
atrium  and  ventricle  was  moderately 
thickened  and  composed  of  a  dense  layer 
of  collagen  and  elastic  fibers.  The  myo- 
cardial fibers  of  the  left  cardiac  chambers 
were  markedly  hypertrophied.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  subendocardial  and  sub- 
epicardial muscle  fibers  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle were  extremely  vacuolated.  A  fat 
stain  was  negative,  but  a  periodic  acid- 
Schil^  stain  with  and  without  diastase 
digestion  revealed  these  vacuolated  fibers 
to  contain  a  moderate  amount  of  glyco- 
gen. Small  areas  of  fibrosis  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  left  ventricular 
myocardium,  but  no  acute  infarction  was 
present.  Foci  of  dystrophic  calcification 
were  present  within  several  of  these 
myocardial  scars. 

The  lungs  revealed  moderate  edema 
and  a  mild  interstitial  pneumonia  involv- 
ing the  right  upper  and  left  lower  lobes. 
There  was  moderate  acute  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Discussion 

There  are  several  types  of  anomalies 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  When  both  of 
the  coronary  arteries  originate  from  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  condition  is  not 
compatible  with  life.^'  ^'^'  ^^  An  anomalous 
right  coronary   artery   arising  from   the 
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Fig.   7.      Focal   myocardial   fibrosis   and   calcification 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Hematoxylin  and   eosin.  x  205. 


pulmonary  artery  was  reported  by 
Brooks^-  as  early  as  1886.  However, 
the  incidence  has  been  comparatively 
low. ^2'  ^'^  A  single  coronary  artery  orig- 
inating from  the  aorta  has  been  de- 
scribed.^^- ^^  Patients  with  this  condition 
are  asymptomatic  and  experience  a  nor- 
mal life  span  provided  no  other  cardiac 
anomaly  exists.  An  anomalous  left  coro- 
nary artery  arising  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  has  been  more  frequently  reported 
in  both  infants  and  adults,  and  more 
commonly  in  infants. 

Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Anom- 
alous Left  Coronary  Artery:  The  coro- 
nary arteries  normally  arise  in  embry- 
onic life  as  two  primitive  endothelial  buds 
on  the  lateral  sides  of  a  common  arterial 
trunk,  before  the  trunk  is  divided  by  the 
spiral  septum  into  the  aorta  and  the  pul- 
monary artery.  An  anomalous  left  coro- 
nary artery  presumably  could  arise  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  if  the  left  endo- 
thelial bud  were  to  develop  from  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  common  arterial 
trunk  which  is  to  become  the  pulmonary 
artery.5  It  is  also  possible  for  the  spiral 
septum  to  divide  the  common  arterial 
trunk  abnormally  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  the  left  coronary  artery  in  the 
portion  that  is  to  become  the  pulmonary 
arterv.^    An    anomalous    left    coronarv 
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artery  arises  from  the  posterior  of  the 
left  pulmonary  sinus  and  divides  into 
circumflex  and  anterior  descending 
branches  with  the  normal  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution. It  is  usually  smaller  in  caliber 
than  the  right  coronary  artery  and  is 
often  thin-walled.  Unless  specially  stud- 
ied, the  origin  of  the  left  coronary  artery 
can  be  readily  overlooked.  The  origin  of 
the  right  coronary  artery  is  normal,  al- 
though it  may  be  somewhat  dilated  and 
tortuous  during  its  course.  The  left  ven- 
tricle has  been  described  as  markedlv 
dilated,  and  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  ustially  normal  in  thickness.  However, 
it  may  be  either  hypertrophied  or  abnor- 
mally thin.  Small  foci  of  fibrosis  have 
been  reported  to  occur  throughout  the 
myocardium  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  some 
instances  there  are  patches  of  dystrophic 
calcification  within  the  myocardial  scars. 
The  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle 
generally  shows  some  degree  of  endo- 
cardial fibroelastosis.  These  changes  are 
conspicuously  absent  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle. Anoxia  is  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  endocardial  fibroelastosis  by 
some  authors.^'  However,  the  concept 
has  been  questioned  because  manv 
severely  cyanotic  children  with  other 
types  of  congenital  disease  do  not  show 
sucli  clianges. 

Hemodynamic  Considerations:  Recent 
cardiac  catheterization  studies  of  the 
newborn  infant  have  indicated  that 
neonatal  pulmonary  hypertension  disap- 
pears shortly  after  birth. ^'''-  '^  ^^'ithin  a 
short  time  after  delivery,  the  normal 
neonate  has  a  mean  pulmonary  arterial 
pressure  of  about  35  mm.  Hg. ;  by  the 
age  of  one  week  the  mean  pulmonary 
arterial  pressure  falls  to  15  or  16  mm. 
Hg.  If  the  pulmonary  arterial  pressure 
is  higher  than  the  resistance  of  the  anom- 
alous left  coronary  artery,  the  direction 
of  the  blood  flow  will  be  from  the  pul- 


monary artery  to  coronary  artery.  In 
such  an  instance,  the  anomalous  left 
coronary  artery  will  receive  venous  blood 
under  a  relatively  low  pressure  with  re- 
sultant insufficient  circulation  to  the  left 
ventricle.  There  is  good  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  direction  of  the  blood  flow 
is  from  the  anomalous  left  coronary 
artery  into  the  pulmonarv  arterv.  This 
possibility  had  been  suggested  by 
Brooks^-  in  1886.  He  noted  that  the 
branches  of  the  anomalously  arising  right 
coronary  artery  anastomosed  over  the 
cardiac  wall  with  branches  of  the  nor- 
mally arising  left  coronary  artery.  Re- 
ferring to  the  much  greater  pressure  in 
the  aorta  than  the  pulmonarv  arterv,  he 
stated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  right  coronary  artery  acted  very 
much  as  a  vein  and  that  the  l)lood  flowed 
through  it  toward  the  pulmonarv  artery 
and  from  thence  into  the  lungs.  Edward 
and  Burchell-'^'  -^  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  retrograde  flow  occurring  in  the 
anomalous  coronary  arterv  arising  from 
tlie  pulmonary  artery.  There  would  thus 
be  a  run-oft'  of  blood  from  the  normally 
arising  coronary  artery  into  the  anom- 
alous one.  Apley  and  associates--  ob- 
served at  surgery  that  when  the  coronary 
artery  which  arose  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  divided,  bright  red  blood 
flowed  from  the  distal  end.  In  one  case 
reported  by  Sabiston  and  associates."*  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  blood  in  the 
left  coronary  artery  was  arterial  having 
oxygen  .saturation  of  100  per  cent.  The 
l^ressure  in  this  vessel  rose  from  25  mm. 
Hg.  to  75  mm.  Hg.  when  the  left  coro- 
nary artery  was  occluded  at  its  origin. 
Davis,  ct  al.~^  operated  upon  a  19-year- 
old  girl  who  was  thought  to  have  patent 
ductus  arteriosus.  At  surgery,  an  anom- 
alous left  coronary  artery  was  seen  which 
communicated  directly  with  the  infun- 
dilmlar  recrion  of  the  ri<rht  ventricle.  The 
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continuous  niurniur  and  the  thrill  disap- 
peared after  the  ligation  of  the  anomalous 
coronary  artery.  Lampe  and  A'crheugt*" 
also  reported  a  case  in  which  selective 
aortography  revealed  an  anomalous  left 
coronary  artery  emptying  into  pulmon- 
ary artery.  The  prior  diagnosis  was 
patent  ductus  arteriosus  since  a  "typical" 
continuous  murmur  had  been  detected. 

Other  instances  of  free  comnuuiication 
between  the  left  and  right  coronary 
arteries  have  also  been  demonstrated  at 
autopsy."*'  '"* 

Clinical  features:   The   infant  usually 
appears  normal  at  birth.  Growth  and  de- 
velopment are  not  unusual  and  the  baby 
remains  asymptomatic  during  the  early 
days  of  life.  Tachypnea,  wheezing  res- 
pirations,   tachycardia,    irritability,    and 
difficulty  in  feeding  with  frequent  regur- 
gitation of  food  usually  appear  between 
the  second  and  sixth  months.  There  may 
be  bouts  of  severe  colicky  pains,  pallor, 
profuse    sweating,    and    peripheral    cya- 
nosis.   The    heart    is    often    greatly    en- 
larged.  Cardiac   murmurs  are  generally 
not    prominent,    although    a    continuous 
murmur   has    been    described   in   a   few 
persons  who  survived  to  adult  life.  The 
ECG    is    usually    characteristic    among 
those  who  die  in  early  life.   Significant 
Q  waves  are  present  in  leads  I,  AVL, 
and  the  left  precordial  leads  in  most  of 
the  cases.  Taussig-^  stated  that  in  spite 
of  the  huge  size  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
ECG  shows  no  evidence  of  left  ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy   as  the  enlargement   of 
the  left  ventricle  is  due  to  dilatation  but 
not    hypertrophy.    HoweAcr,    a    deep    S 
wave  with  low  R/S  ratio  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  VI    among  the  published   cases. 
No  vectorcardiogram  has  been  reported 
previously.  In  the  present  case,  the  QRS 
sE  loop   in   the   horizontal   and   sagittal 
planes  suggest  the  loss  of  antero-lateral 


myocardial  force  compatible  with  antero- 
lateral myocardial   infarction. 

The  transaminase  level  was  not  sig- 
nificantly elevated  in  the  present  case, 
probably    because    no    fresh    myocardial 
lesions  were  found.  Chest  x-ray  reveals 
marked  enlargement  of  the  heart  involv- 
ing predominantly  the  left  ventricle.  The 
results  of  routine  cardiac  catheterization 
contribute  little  to  the  diagnosis.  \'isual- 
ization  of  the  anomalous  coronary  artery 
arising   from   the   pulmonary   artery   by 
venous  angiocardiography  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  lower  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Xo  well-documented  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  been  reported.  Retro- 
grade aortography  has  been  suggested-^ 
as  of  possible  diagnostic  value  because 
only  the  right  coronary  artery  would  be 
seen  to  arise  from  the  base  of  the  aorta. 
However,    one    must   realize    that   even 
when  both  coronary  arteries  arise  nor- 
mally, it  is  not  always  possible  to  demon- 
strate them  by  aortograph}'.  The  diag- 
nosis will  be  confirmed  if  the  anomalous 
left  coronary  artery  empties  into  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Antemortem  clinical  di- 
agnosis is  not  difficult  when  the  history, 
clinical   symptoms,   physical,   electrocar- 
diographic, and   radiologic   findings  are 
typical.    Among    the    various    forms    of 
congenital     heart     disease,     endocardial 
fibroelastosis   is   particularly   difficult   to 
dift'erentiate  from   the  anomalous  coro- 
nary artery.   Both  conditions  appear  in 
early   life   and   are   associated   with   left 
ventricular  enlargement  without  signifi- 
cant  cardiac   murmurs.    The   ECG   and 
vectorcardiogram  are  helpful  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis.  In  patients  with  an 
anomalous     left     coronary     artery,     the 
changes  are  characteristic  of  anterolateral 
myocardial    infarction ;    while    in    endo- 
cardial    fibroelastosis,     left     ventricular 
hvpertrophy  is  the  only  important  find- 
ing.  Mvocarditis,  when  accompanied  by 
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the  electrocardiographic  changes  of  se- 
vere acute  myocardial  injury,  will  pre- 
sent difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Three  such 
cases  were  reported  b}-  Dominguez,  et 
a].-'  The  ECGs  of  two  of  their  patients 
showed  0  waves  in  leads  2  and  3.  and 
one  had  O  waves  in  \'5  and  V6.  It  ma}- 
be  pointed  out  that  in  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  evidence  of  left  ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy.  Furthermore,  the  elec- 
trocardiographic pattern  of  an  anomalous 
left  coronary  artery  is  that  of  antero- 
lateral myocardial  infarction,  while  the 
changes  caused  by  myocarditis  may  l^e 
those  of  diffuse  anterior  or  diaphrag- 
matic myocardial  infarction. 

According  to  prognosis,  patients  hav- 
ing an  anomalous  coronary  artery  aris- 
ing from  the  pulmonary  artery  are  clas- 
sified into  two  groups.  In  one  group,  the 
patients  die  within  the  first  four  months 
of  life,  and  only  a  few  survive  the  first 
year  of  life.  In  the  other  group,  the  aver- 
age age  of  death  is  between  30  and  40 
years.  Abbott-^  reported  a  patient  who 
lived  64  years.  Death  usually  occurs  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly.  The  difference 
in  prognosis  between  these  two  groups 
is  not  clearly  understood,  although  it 
may  be  due  to  the  dift'erence  in  the  degree 
of  collateral  circulation. 

Several  surgical  procedures  have  been 
advocated  for  patients  with  an  anomalous 
left  coronary  artery  arising  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  :  (  1  i  Introduction  of 
talc-^  or  concentrated  i^henoH  into  the 
pericardial  ca\ity  to  increase  collateral 
circulation  at  the  left  ventricle:  (2i 
creation  of  aorta-])ulm()narv  conmumi- 
cation-""^  or  supravaKtilar  ])ulmonic  sten- 
osis-'^ in  order  to  increase  the  oxygen 
content  of  ])ulmonary  arterial  l)lood  or  its 
perfusion  pressure:  (3)  ligation  of  the 
aberrant  coronary  at  its  origin  in  order 
to  prevent  the  retrograde  fiow  ;^'  -°'  -'^ 
and  (4  )  excision  of  the  infarcted  area  of 


the  left  ventricle  and  transplantation  or 
anastomosis  of  the  anomalous  left  coro- 
nary artery  to  a  systemic  arter}'.-'^  Suc- 
cessful ligation  of  the  anomalous  left 
coronary  artery  at  its  origin  was  carried 
out  in  a  few  cases."*'  -"*  However,  sudden 
death  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  clamped 
was  reported  by  Kuzman  and  associates.' 
These  authors  argued  against  this  pro- 
cedure and  do  not  share  the  view  that 
the  anomalous  left  coronary  artery  acts 
as  a  venous  portion  of  an  arteriovenous 
fistula.  Transplantation  or  anastomosis 
of  the  anomalous  left  coronary  arter\'  to 
a  systemic  artery  is  a  logical  procedure. 
However,  it  is  extremely  difficult  because 
of  the  small  calil)er  of  the  vessel.  No  suc- 
cessful case  has  yet  been  reported  in  the 
literature.  Whether  such  patients  would 
subsequently  be  able  to  lead  a  normal 
life  or  not  is  a  question  which  cainiot  be 
answered  at  this  time.  Unfortunately,  in 
those  cases  previously  reported,  exten- 
sive myocardial  damage  was  present  at 
the  time  the  clinical  diagnosis  was  estab- 
lished. Therefore,  the  clinician  should  be 
aware  of  this  type  of  congenital  heart 
disease,  recognize  its  initial  signs  and 
sym])toms  and  establish  the  diagnosis  as 
quickly  as  possil)le.  Otherwise,  surgical 
intervention  may  not  provide  significant 
beneficial  results. 

Summary 

A  case  of  an  anomalous  left  coronary 
artery  arising  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  described.  C  linical  manifestations, 
hemodynamic  findings.  pathologic 
changes  and  methods  of  surgical  treat- 
ment are  reviewed.  The  importance  of 
early  diagnosis  is  em])hasized. 
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MEDICAL      SCHOOL      SECTION 


Dear  Members  of  the  AliDiuii  and  friends: 

There  is  need  for  a  better  understanding  by  the 
medical  profession  at  large  of  the  needs  and  proljlems 
involved  in  House  Officer  education. 

The  increase  in  medical  knowledge  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  lengthening  of  the  period  of  medical  educa- 
tion. The  period  of  education  involved  in  earning  the 
M.D.  Degree  must  be  supplemented  by  a  period  of 
House  Officer  education,  amounting  to  two  to  three 
years  for  the  General  Practitioner,  and  as  much  as  five 
to  seven  years  in  some  of  the  other  medical  specialties. 

The  education  of  the  House  Officer  requires  increas- 
ing responsibility  for  patient  care  as  well  as  other  areas 
of  education  that  increase  the  fund  of  knowledge,  ma- 
tures the  judgment,  and  develops  the  skill  of  the 
individual. 

The  AM  A  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  and  the  council  on 
]\Iedical  Service  in  their  reports,  published  October  27,  1962,  recognized  that  "a 
teaching  service  composed  predominantly  of  indigent  patients  no  longer  serves  as 
the  major  focus  for  an  approved  graduate  education  program.  Patients  capable  of 
paying  for  medical  services  necessarily  are.  therefore,  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  to  the  training  of  House  Officers." 

The  AMA  House  of  Delegates  in  June  1961  approved  two  principles  which  are 
equallv  applicaljle  to  house  officers  and  are  quoted  in  part : 

2.  Eaeh  doctor  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  patient  is  entitled  to  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  services  he  has  personally  rendered. 

3.  Xo  doctor  should  bill  or  be  paid  for  a  service  zdiich  he  does  not  perform. 

This  action  by  the  A]\1A  House  of  Delegates  has  strengthened  the  conclusion 
of  the  Liaison  Committee  and  is  concurred  in  by  the  parent  councils  that  fees  attrib- 
utable to  services  provided  by  House  Officers  to  paying  patients  should  be  collected 
for  and  allocated  solely  to  the  financial  support  of  the  graduate  training  programs, 
including  salaries  for  House  Officers. 

The  Council  on  ^Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  and  the  Council  on  ^Medical 
Services  A^IA  reached  agreement  on  the  following  eight  principles  governing  the 
relationship  of  House  Officers  to  patients  for  which  care  compensation  is  received : 

1.  The  number  of  patients  assigned  to  house  officers  shall  be  limited  by 
the  educational  needs  of  the  intern  and  residency  program:  such  patients 
will  continue  to  be  seen  by  the  attending  staff  physician  and  ultimate  respon- 
sibilitv  for  their  care  will  remain  in  his  hands. 
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2.  Assignment  of  responsibility  to  house  officers  for  the  care  of  patients 
shall  be  based  on  their  competence  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

3.  Paying  patients  should  be  assigned  to  the  house  staff  by  the  attending 
physician  only  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  patients  concerned. 

4.  When  the  house  staff  has  such  assigned  role  in  the  medical  care  of 
paying  patients,  all  applicable  fees  shall  be  collected  and  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  special  fund. 

5.  The  special  fund  shall  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  the  attend- 
ing staff. 

6.  The  fund  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  support  of  intern  and  resident 
training  programs,  including  salaries  for  house  officers. 

7.  The  fund  shall  not  be  used  for  support  of  the  general  operations  of  a 
hospital,  medical  school,  university,  or  welfare  department. 

8.  Compensation  arising  from  this  fund  for  any  individual  intern  or 
resident  shall  not  be  related  directly  to  fees  collected  for  the  services  rendered 
by  him. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School  and  University  Hospital  has  been 
governed  by  these  principles  during  the  past  seven  years. 

The  operating  cost  and  income  related  to  the  House  Officer  Education  Program 
for  University  Hospital  for  the  current  period  will  be  as  follows : 

Direct  Operating  Expense   $847,375.00 

Faculty-School  of  Medicine  Estimated  costs 

attributed  to  House  Officer  Program.  .      $325,735.00 

Cash  Salaries   (161   House  Officers) 467,938.00 

Parking 20,385.00 

Uniforms    19,000.00 

Laundry    8,200.00 

Health  Care   6.117.00 

Direct  Income  from  third  party  payments  (Blue  Shield  etc.)  involved  in  these 
costs  was  $74,123.79.  It  was  derived  from  the  following  House  Officer  departmental 
earnings : 

Obstetrics-Gynecology     $24,720.12 

Psychiatry     7,756.00 

Pediatrics    3,210.00 

Medicine   7,826.97 

Surgery   29,696.70 

Ophthalmology     914.00 

It  should  be  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  House  Officer  Ivlucation  Pro- 
gram is  subsidized  by  University  Hospital  and  the  Medical  School ;  its  cost  is 
approximately  $5,263.00  per  house  officer  and  that  earnings  from  third  party 
payments  for  ])ati('iits'  scrxices  rendered  ])\'  I  louse  Officers  are  onlv  about  8^^  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  program;  tliat  these  earnings  do  not  constitute  an  tnifair 
competition  with  the  private  practice  of  medicine. 
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It  is  believed  from  cost  studies  tliat  tlie  professional  services  rendered  by  bonse 
officers  to  indigent  patients  does  not  fully  offset  tbe  costs  of  tbe  bouse  officer  educa- 
tion program. 

It  is  also  known  tbat  tbe  professional  services  rendered  by  bouse  officers  to 
private  patients  of  the  attending  staff  constitutes  an  important  service  for  whicb 
the  private  physician  is  paid.  The  only  reimbursement  to  tbe  bouse  officer  for  these 
services  is  the  educational  effort  of  tlie  private  physician  for  the  house  officers 
that  attend  his  private  patients.  Whether  or  not  this  educational  reimbursement  is 
adequate  or  represents  exploitation  can  vary  depending  upon  tbe  roles  played  by 
the  private  physician  and  tbe  house  officer. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  evidence  in  support  of  tbe  thesis  tbat  tbe  private 
physician  should  pay  a  greater  part  of  the  income  of  tbe  bouse  officer  attending  bis 
private  patients.  This  is  recognized  by  the  Councils  of  tbe  AMA. 

There  appears  to  be  no  exploitation  of  bouse  officers  by  tbe  ^Medical  School  or 
University  Hospital  and  no  question  involving  tbe  corporate  practice  of  medicine. 


Sincerely, 


William  S.  Stoxe,  M.D. 
Dean 
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Tuesday  Noon  Conferences 
Inaugurated 

A  NEW  FEATURE  of  the  postgraduate 
teaching  program  of  the  School  of  Med- 
icine has  been  the  development  of  noon 
conferences    in    various    medical    disci- 
plines and  applied  basic  science.  The  con- 
ferences are  held  on  selective  Tuesdays 
and  include  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
The  schedule  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  the   1962-63  academic  year  is  listed 
below.  The  Bulletin  will  carry  notices 
of  the  1963-64  schedule  well  in  advance. 
March   19     Dr.   Seymour  S.   Kety, 
Chiej  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Clinical  Science,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

"Biochemical    Control 
of  Behavior" 
April  9       Dr.    William    J.    Darby, 
Department  of  Biochem- 
istry, Vanderhilt  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine. 
"Nutritional  Aspects 
of  Disease" 
April  23       Dr.    Victor   A.    McKu- 
siCK,  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital 

"Genetic  Factors  in 
Systemic  Diseases" 

Curriculum  Study  to  Be  Made 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  medical 
faculty  has  devoted  considerable  effort 
to  the  development  of  the  curriculum  at 
this  Medical  School.  The  goal  has  been 
to  achieve  continuous  improvement  in 
the  curricular  experience  of  the  medical 
student.  This  interest  coincides  with  ri 
great  nationwide  movement  to  evaluate 
present  undergraduate  medical  educa- 
tion. We  have  studied  the  minor  and 
major  changes  in  curriculum  that  liave 


been  developed  in  other  medical  schools. 
Before  considering  further  changes  in 
the  curriculum  at  this  Medical  School, 
it  is  important  for  us  to  consider  our 
present  curriculum  in  terms  of  this 
School's  educational  objectives.  Adjust- 
ments and  changes  in  our  present  cur- 
riculum should  be  considered  only  after 
an  appropriate  reappraisal  of  our  present 
program. 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  been  selected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC),  as  the  site  for  the  second 
Intramural  Seminar  on  Medical  Plduca- 
tion. 

For  a  numl)er  of  years,  the  AAMC 
has  sponsored  seminars  on  Medical 
Teaching.  These  have  been  held  annu- 
ally in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  George  Miller,  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Director  of  Research  in 
Medical  Education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine.  Participants 
in  these  seminars  have  included  repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  medical 
schools  in  the  country.  Last  year  the 
AAMC  decided  to  change  the  scope  of 
the  seminars  and  hold  the  seminar  for 
the  faculty  of  one  particular  medical 
school,  rather  than  invite  faculty  par- 
ticipants from  a  number  of  schools.  The 
first  such  Intramural  Seminar  was  held 
in  1962  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  School.  The  second  Intramural 
Seminar  will  be  held  for  our  faculty  in 
June  of  1963  and  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us  in  our  deliberations  about  the 
curriculum.  During  the  five  days  of  the 
Seminar,  the  faculty  will  explore  in  some 
depth  tlie  areas  of  teaching  and  learning 
in  medical  school,  and  other  related 
topics.  Vox  this  Seminar  we  plan  to  col- 
lect, from  both  medical  students  and 
faculty,  certain  information  which  will 
cliaracterize  our  School  in  greater  detail 
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and  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  discus- 
sions of  teaching  and  learning. 

Additional  reports  ahout  this  Seminar 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  the  Bul- 
letin. 

Drs.  Vernon  Smith  and  Rubin 
Mollary  win  Hull  Award 

Drs.  Vernon  M.  Smith  and  Rubin 
P.  Mollary  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  staff 
have  been  awarded  the  Thomas  G.  Hull 
Award  for  their  exhibit  entitled  "Gas- 
tro-intestinal  Endoscopy :  A  A'aluable 
Adjunct  to  Clinical  Practice"  which  was 
presented  at  the  recent  clinical  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Hull  Award 
consists  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  $250.00 
honorarium  and  is  presented  for  the  best 
exhibit  on  original  medical  research  for 
instruction  on  a  medical  subject. 

1962   Friedenwald   Lecture 

The  fifteenth  annual  Julius 
Friedenwald  Memorial  Lecture  was  held 
at  the  School  of  Medicine  on  Xovember 
20,  1962.  The  principal  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  Gordon  McHardy,  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  ^Medicine  and 
member  of  the  Browne-McHardy  Clinic 
of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  McHardy 's  subject 
was,  "Medical  Aspects  of  Esophageal 
Hiatal  Hernia." 

The  Lectureship  established  in  1942 
has  included  Drs.  George  Eusterman, 
of  the  Mayo  Foundation,  Frank  H. 
Lahey,  Walter  C.  Alvarez,  and  Dwight 
L.  A\'ilbur.  of  Stanford  L'niversity. 

1962  Pincoffs  Lecture 

Dr.  Jerome  W.  Conn,  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  Center,  was  the  6th  Maurice  C. 
Pincoffs  Lecturer  in  Medicine,  deliver- 


ing his  address  on  I'rimary  Aldosteron- 
ism on  Tuesday,  December  11,  1962,  at 
Davidge  Hall.  Dr.  Conn  is  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  clinical  investigators 
and  has  contributed  to  knowledge  of 
carbohydrate  metabolism,  diabetes,  and 
disorders  of  the  adrenal  glands.  In  1954 
he  described  the  condition,  Primary 
Aldosteronism  ( sometimes  called  "Conn's 
Syndrome")  which  is  characterized  by 
hypertension  and  muscle  weakness. 

Grants 

Dr.  Adelbert  F.  Schubart,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Medicine  and  head  of 
the  Division  of  Arthritis,  has  been 
awarded  $14,000  by  the  Maryland  Chap- 
ter of  the  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation  to  help  support  his  research 
for  the  current  year  into  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
other  related  diseases. 

Dr.  Russell  R.  Monroe,  Professor 
of  Psychiatry,  has  been  awarded  a  grant 
of  $217,000  to  continue  his  work  on 
brain-wave  patterns  resembling  epilepsy 
occurring  during  outbursts  of  psychotic 
behavior.  Work  is  being  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Monroe  by  a 
rather  large  research  team. 

This  study  was  originally  begun  at 
Tulane  University.  Dr.  ^Monroe  found 
that  repeated  electroencephalographic 
recordings  made  during  psychotic  epi- 
sodes often  show  wave  forms  similar  to 
those  found  in  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Barraclough,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physiology,  has  re- 
ceived a  four-year  grant  of  $119,254 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  support  his  study  of  the  basic  mech- 
anisms by  which  the  brain  regulates  re- 
productive processes.  Dr.  Barraclough 
will  study  the  complex  hypothalamic- 
gonadal  relationship  which  is  believed  to 
exist. 
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f  ofm  Ciitoin  ilesse 
1875=1962 

Ox  Thursday  evening,  Septemljer 
20,  1962,  Dr.  John  E.  Legge,  age  S7,  and 
one  of  ^Maryland's  senior  physicians,  died 
after  a  long  illness.  Until  recently,  he 
practiced  medicine  and  retired  only  when 
forced  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  his  advanced 
years.  Until  his  retirement.  Dr.  Legge 
practiced  vigorously  and  participated  in 
the  teaching  program  of  the  University  of 
^Maryland  School  of  ^Medicine,  holding 
the  faculty  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine. 

Born  in  Oakland,  Md..  of  George  \\'. 
Legge  and  Julia  C.  Offutt.  he  attended 
Alassey  Hall  Preparatory  School,  Fred 
Wallace's  School  for  Boys,  and  St. 
John's  College.  Annapolis,  ]\Id.  He  was 
awarded  his  Medical  Degree  in  1899  by 
the  University  of  ^laryland  School  of 
Aledicine.  He  married  Helen  Louise 
Gordon  in  1916 ;  there  were  no  children. 

Doctor  Legge  practiced  medicine  in 
Oakland  for  about  a  decade,  and  from 
1912  to  1922  in  Cumberland.  After  leav- 
ing Oakland  he  undertook  postgraduate 
study  in  various  European  Medical  Cen- 
ters, including  London,  Paris.  Berlin, 
and  \*ienna.  This  enthusiasm  for  keep- 
ing al)reast  of  curreiU  medical  concepts 
remained  with  him  throughout  liis 
career.  In  1922  Dr.  Legge  established 
an  office  in  Baltimore  and  remained  at 
the  familiar  site  of  700  Cathedral  St.  for 
22  years.  Broadly  trained  as  a  clinician, 
he  rendered  comprehensive  and  sympa- 
thetic care  to  patients  who  were  devoted 
to  him. 

As  an  able  teacher.  Dr.  I-egge  con- 
tributed unstintingly  to  the  training  of 
young  physicians  in  the  Marvland  Gen- 
eral. Mercv,  Church  Home  and   Infirm- 


ary. Bon  Secours,  Women's,  Lutheran, 
and  University  Hospitals,  giving  dili- 
gent service  on  the  medical  wards  and 
outpatient  clinics.  He  had  special  inter- 
ests and  talents  in  Cardiology  and  Path- 
ology. From  1924  to  1955  he  rendered 
the  state  a  vital  service  as  Chief  Exam- 
iner in  Pathology  for  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners.  He  insisted  on  high 
standards  at  all  times. 

Never  one  to  withhold  his  own  opin- 
ions, Dr.  Legge  expected  equal  frank- 
ness from  others.  He  was  a  ceaseless 
student  who  participated  in  more  than 
25  postgraduate  conferences  or  seminars 
in  the  leading  American  Medical  Cen- 
ters. He  spoke  with  pride  in  having 
l)een  a  student  in  the  last  formal  course 
in  Cardiology  given  by  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Information  which  he  gleaned 
from  such  sessions  was  always  shared 
with  his  associates.  Students  and  asso- 
ciates respected  him  for  his  breadth  of 
medical  knowledge  and  his  keen  powers 
of   observation. 

\'arious  societies  honored  him  by 
membership,  the  INIaryland  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty.  Baltimore  City 
Medical  Society.  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Lester  Club  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  Anglo-American  Associations  of 
Berlin  and  Menna.  Dr.  Legge  was  a 
faithful  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians  and  a  Diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 

The  community  has  lost  one  of  its 
devoted  Christian  gentlemen.  The  Med- 
ical Profession  and  Medical  School  will 
remember  John  Legge  as  a  true  physi- 
cian, who  ])laced  the  patient's  interest 
before  all  other  considerations.  The  Fac- 
ulty expresses  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  acknowledges,  with  gratitude,  his 
contributions  to  the  Hospital  and  School. 
Theodore  E.  Woodward.  ]\1.D. 
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Dr.  Francis  J.  Kirby,  who  died  on 
June  22,  1961,  has  been  appropriately 
memoriaHzed  as  an  alumnus,  surgeon, 
and  practitioner.  Dr.  Kirby  was  95  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Nathan  E.  Needle  writes,  "Dr. 
Kirby  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He 
was  a  physician  for  the  body  and  a  healer 
for  the  soul.  He  was  a  devout  believer 
and  a  searching  student.  These  were  but 
a  few  of  the  many  qualities  of  this  l)e- 
loved  physician."  Dr.  Kirby  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College 
in  the  Class  of  1892. 

Following  a  brief  residency,  he  under- 
took postgraduate  work  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  later  becoming  an  In- 
structor in  Surgery  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  working  with 
the  late  Professor  Tiffanv. 


Throughout  his  career  he  was  closely 
associated  with  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
and  assisted  that  institution  in  its  devel- 
opment. He  dearly  loved  surgical  ward 
teaching  and  was  responsible  for  the 
training  of  many  prominent  surgeons. 
Dr.  Kirby  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  He  was 
awarded  an  Honorary  Degree  by  Loyola 
College  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Flint  Club.  He  was  given  many  honors 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Dr.  Kirby  was  on  the  consulting  staff 
of  most  of  the  Baltimore  hospitals  and 
served  actively  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  Bon  Se- 
cours,  and  Mercy  Hospitals. 
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Combined  Textbook  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology.  Edited  by  Sir  Dugald 
Baird,  M.D.  7th  Ed.  Pp.  975.  W.  &  S. 
Livingstone,  London  and  distributed  in  the 
U.  S.  by  The  WilHams  &  Wilkins  Co., 
Bahimore,  Md.  1962. 

In  this  edition  the  authors  attempt  to  once 
again  bring  the  speciahy  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  up  to  date  for  the  medical  student 
and  general  practitioner.  In  this  respect,  I  feel 
that  they  have  presented  in  a  concise  and 
explicit  manner,  a  generally  successful  text- 
book. 

It  is  a  monumental  task  to  encompass  the 
entire  specialty  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
in  one  book.  Presentation,  therefore,  in  most 
instances  is  free  of  wordiness  and  to  the  point, 
allowing  for  very  easy  reading  with  an  excel- 
lent index  for  quick  references  to  the  various 
topics.  There  are  489  illustrations  noted 
throughout  the  book  to  further  clarify  all  of 
the  subjects  of  discussion.  These  illustrations, 
mostly  in  black  and  white,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  textbook. 

Because  of  the  vast  nature  of  the  subject 
matter,  my  one  criticism  is  a  tendency  in  some 
instances  to  be  too  brief;  i.e.,  Hypofibrinoge- 
nemia  is  discussed  only  in  a  superficial  manner. 
No  mention  is  made  of  hormonal  therapy  of 
endometriosis,  and  the  section  on  operative 
Gynecology  is  relatively  scant. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  reads  the  book,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  authors  are  writing  as  a  result 
of  a  vast  experience  in  the  field  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  and  consequently  the  overall 
quality  of  the  book  accomplishes  their  intended 
purpose. 

Norman  Levin,  M.D. 

Tumor  Viruses  of  Murine  Origin.  Ciba 
P'oundation  Symposium,  ed.  by  Wolstcn- 
holmc,  G.  E.  W.  and  O'Connor,  M.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  1962. 

Mammary  carcinoma  (Bittner),  mouse  leu- 
kemia, and  polyoma  virus  are  the  murine  tumor 
types  discussed  in  detail  in  this  symposium. 
However,  this  symposium  is  not  only  a  highly 
concentrated  collection  of  data  and  theory  con- 


cerning these  specific  virus-tumor  entities,  but 
contains  as  well  speculations  concerning  the 
broader  aspects  of  carcinogenesis  with  not  in- 
frequent reference  to  human  cancer. 

Of  interest  to  this  reviewer  were  several 
features  brought  out  by  more  than  one  con- 
tributor to  the  symposium.  In  the  first  instance 
were  the  observations  of  Bernhard,  who  sum- 
marized the  morphologic  differences,  which  the 
electron  microscope  permits,  between  onco- 
genic and  non-oncogenic  mouse  viruses.  Al- 
though it  would  appear  that  confusion  between 
these  two  groups  of  viruses  sometimes  exist, 
the  morphology  of  these  two  groups  is  such 
that  they  may  be  usually  distinguished  with 
fair  ease.  A  second  important  point,  noted  by 
both  Bernhard  and  Moore,  described  "virus 
particles"  in  non-tumorous  mammary  tissue  in 
"high  cancer  strain"  mice  as  well  as  in  hyper- 
plastic nodules  of  mammary  tissue,  but  not 
in  mice  of  low  cancer  strains.  The  importance 
of  the  latter  point  seems  to  be  that  prolifera- 
tion of  virus  occurs  in  the  cell  prior  to  its 
morphologic  identification  as  a  cancer  cell. 

While  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  number  of 
contributors  that  the  tumor  virus  is  in  many 
respects  a  unique  type  of  virus,  it  was  also 
observed  by  Heubner  that,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  polyoma  virus,  this  may  be  a  highly 
ubiquitous  virus,  found  in  abundance  in  rural 
grain  storage  areas.  Heubner  also  showed  that, 
while  the  polyoma  virus  is  frequently  found, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  mice  develop  tumors 
associated  with  the  polyoma  virus.  Obviously, 
other  influencing  factors  are  necessary.  Furth 
demonstrated  the  important  influence  of  mam- 
motropins  on  the  production  of  mammary 
cancer  in  mice.  These  hormones  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  carcinoma  where  the 
virus  mammotropin  alone  would  not  cause  the 
development  of  a  neoplasm.  Similarly,  the 
tiiymic  lymphoma  virus  produces  a  very  low 
leukemia  incidence  in  RF  mice,  but  when 
X-irradiated,  these  virus-infected  mice  would 
triple  the  incidence  of  myeloid  leukemia.  Thus, 
l""urth  observes  that  both  tumor  producing 
viruses  as  well  as  latent  cancer  cells  are  com- 
patible with  the  normal  life  of  the  individual. 

.Another  instance  of  the  variable  Ix-havior 
of  tumor  viruses  was  demonstrated   by   Ham, 
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where  polyoma  virus  was  inoculated  into  new- 
born hamsters.  First,  a  transitory  necrotizing 
lesion  of  the  kidney  was  produced  from  which 
virus  was  recovered.  This  gave  way  to  a  renal 
malignancy  in  which  one  was  unable  to  dem- 
onstrate virus.  Two  factors  appear  important 
in  this  particular  observation :  age  and  size 
of  inoculum.  The  animals  must  be  newborn. 
A  low  inoculum  results  in  nodular  tumors 
which  develop  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  while 
a  high  inoculum  results  in  rapid  and  diffuse 
tumor  development. 

With  the  observation  that  animals  may  be 
inoculated  with  a  tumor-virus  at  birth,  or 
received  the  virus  from  the  mother  across  the 
placenta,  one  wonders  about  the  importance  of 
antibody  in  the  establishment  of  a  tumor-virus 
in  a  new  host.  Only  newborn  mice  may  be 
infected  by  certain  of  these  agents,  perhaps  re- 
flecting the  inability  of  the  newborn  to  respond 
to  antigenic  stimuli.  Stuart,  however,  demon- 
strated tumors  produced  by  the  polyoma  virus 
may  progress  in  spite  of  high  antibody  titer, 
either  actively  or  passively  achieved.  On  the 
other  hand,  tumors  may  be  prevented  in  new- 
born mice  by  the  administration  of  antibodies 
as  little  as  one-half  hour  prior  to  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  virus.  No  amount  of  inoculated 
antibody  will  avail  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  tumor  following  the  inoculation  of  a 
virus.  It  was  also  repeatedly  observed  through- 
out the  seminar  that  many  animals  which  show 
antibody  are  those  which  apparently  resisted 
tumor  induction,  whereas  those  animals  which 
possess  tumors  often  show  little  antibody 
response  to  the  tumor-inducing  virus. 

No  new  critical  data  was  presented  which 
shows  the  mechanism  of  carcinogenesis  through 
virus  infection.  Of  great  importance,  however, 
is  the  observation  that  known  tumor-viruses 
in  mice  may  result  in  neoplasms  in  which  the 
virus  is  lost  to  recognition.  This  may  mean 
that  the  virus  is  indeed  lost,  has  become  latent, 
or  enters  a  state  which  is  comparable  to  that 
of  a  lyogenic  bacteriophage.  If  the  latter 
occurs,  it  should  be  possible  to  reactivate  the 
"lyogenic"  virus  in  tumor  cells  by  similar 
methods  that  one  reactivates  a  lyogenic  bac- 
teriophage. Sacks  was  unable  to  do  this  with 
tissue  culture  cells  transformed  by  polyoma 
virus,  using  irradiation  of  the  transformed 
cells  to  reactivate  the  virus.  Thus  it  was  sug- 
gested that  continuing  malignancy,  in  this  sys- 
tem, could  occur  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  virus  production  or  a  virus  potential. 


This  symposium  lives  up  to  the  previous 
high  standards  of  othe."  Ciba  Foundation  Sym- 
posia. It  is  especially  valuable  as  a  result  of 
the  careful  editing  of  the  discussions  following 
the  scientific  presentations.  For  the  student 
of  tumor-viruses,  it  is  an  essential  reference 
and  for  the  young  investigator  beginning  his 
studies  of  tumor-viruses,  it  represents  a  good 
review  and  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  murine  tumor  viruses  and  allows 
him  to  see  the  direction  of  thought  expressed 
by  these  outstanding  contributors  to  cancer 
investigation. 

Robert  B.  Schultz,  M.D. 

A  Histology  of  the   Body  Tissues.  2nd  ed. 

Margaret  Gillison.  The  Williams  &  Wilk- 
ins  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1962.  $5.00. 

An  attempt  is  made  by  the  author  to  cor- 
relate the  structure  of  tissues  with  their  physi- 
ological properties.  In  this  aspect  the  author 
is  fairly  successful.  For  example,  the  structure 
and  composition  of  blood  are  correlated  with 
its  reactions  and  functions.  However,  these 
correlations,  from  a  medical  student's  point  of 
view,  are  much  too  superficial.  The  author 
describes  the  tissue  structure  and  merely  men- 
tions its  function  avoiding  any  detailed  discus- 
sion. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  and  the  second 
chapter,  "The  Examination  of  Tissues,"  are 
particularly  good  for  the  novice  to  read  since 
they  cover  the  general  scope  of  histology  and 
microscopic  study.  The  author  also  indicates 
many  of  the  tissue  and  cellular  artefacts  that 
occur  with  fixation. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  the  greatest 
weakness  of  this  book  is  that  it  fails  to  en- 
compass the  total  field  of  histology.  The  major 
organs  are  only  lightly  touched  upon  in  the 
general  discussion  of  muscle  and  supporting 
tissue.  The  details  of  the  structure  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  gastrointestinal  tract  are  not 
dealt  with  at  any  great  length. 

The  chapters  on  muscle  and  nervous  tissues 
are  more  thorough  and  informative  than  the 
others  and  were  probably  written  with  the 
physical  therapy  student  in  mind. 

In  short,  as  far  as  the  medical  student  is 
concerned,  this  book  would  serve  well  as  an 
introduction  to  histology  but  could  not  replace 
such  basic  textbooks  as  Ham's  "Histology" 
and  Maximow  and   Bloom. 

Miriam  Cohex 
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Clinical  Pathology:  Application  &  Interpre- 
tation. 3rd  ed.  Benjamin  B.  Wells,  M.D. 
Pp.  541.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.   1962. 

This  compact  text  has  for  its  purpose  the 
presentation  of  the  various  applications  and 
interpretations  of  clinical  laboratory  studies 
employed  by  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  disease 
entities.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Wells,  "The 
material  is  arranged  exactly  as  the  physician 
uses  it.  Beginning  with  a  clinical  problem, 
useful  laboratory  tests  are  named  and  dis- 
cussed. Just  enough  theory  and  methodology 
are  included  to  give  proper  meaning  to  the 
procedures  or  to  define  their  limitations." 

The  orientation  of  the  author  is  rewardingly 
practical  and  predominately  clinical  in  his 
consideration  of  diagnostic  problems,  so  that 
the  correlation  of  laboratory  studies  with 
patient  management  is  simplified  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

The  introduction  of  the  book  advises  the 
reader  that,  "Correct  evaluation  of  any  patient 
means  a  skillful  blending  of  history,  physical 
and  laboratory  examinations  or  a  wise  selec- 
tion among  the  three.  ...  A  physician  who 
depends  on  the  laboratory  to  make  his  diag- 
nosis is  probably  inexperienced ;  one  who  says 
that  he  does  rot  need  a  laboratory  is  unin- 
formed. In  either  instance  the  patient  is  in 
danger." 

In  brief,  this  is  not  a  book  for  the  clinical 
pathologist  or  the  seasoned  medical  technol- 
ogist who  might  seek  much  finer  detail  in  the 
methodology  of  the  laboratory  tests  presented ; 
however,  the  student  or  physician  who  wants 
to  know  whether  a  particular  test  is  applied 
to  whole  blood,  plasma  or  serum,  what  precau- 
tions are  to  be  used  in  drawing  the  specimen 
and  in  sending  it  to  the  laboratory,  what  pre- 
servative, if  any,  is  necessary,  or  how  to 
relieve  the  pt.  of  multiple  venipuncture  or 
other  uncomfortable  procedures  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  readily  finding  the  answers  to 
these  everyday  problems  in  Dr.  Wells'  book. 
William  Wkglicki,  M.D. 


Typhoid  Fever  and  Other  Salmonella  Infec- 
tions. R.  L.  Huckstep.  Pp.  336,  69  ill.  E. 
&   S.   Livingstone,   Ltd.,   Edinburgh.   1962. 

On  encountering  large  numbers  of  typhoid 
fever  patients  in  East  Africa,  Dr.  Huckstep 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  often  faced, 
but  neglected  by  others.  He  has  made  painstak- 
ing observations  and  in  so  doing  described 
practical  methods  for  treating  patients  under 
hospital  and  primitive  conditions.  The  mono- 
graph is  well  organized  in  sections  devoted  to 
general  aspects.  Diagnoses,  Prophylaxes, 
Treatment,  Complications,  certain  Specific  As- 
pects and  an  index  making  it  easy  to  find 
pertinent  information.  Moreover,  he  describes 
the  significant  clinical  and  laboratory  features, 
diagnostic  methods,  practical  comments  per- 
taining to  dififerential  diagnoses  in  a  hospital 
environment  and  under  less  ideal  situations. 
Management  of  such  serious  complications  as 
intestinal  perforation,  hemorrhage  and  relapse 
receive  proper  attention. 

A  practical  approach  to  supportive  care  and 
fluid  replacement  includes  a  description  of 
intraperitoneal  administration.  Several  regi- 
mens of  chloramphenicol  usage  were  employed 
eflfectively.  Dr.  Huckstep  presents  data  on  23 
patients  which  confirms  earlier  reports  that 
medical  and  not  surgical  management  is  advis- 
able in  typhoid  patient  with  intestinal  perfora- 
tion and  peritonitis. 

This  comprehensive  monograph  suggests 
limited  efficacy  of  T.  A.  B.  vaccine.  The 
typhoid  carrier  problem  and  other  salmonella 
infections   are   given   brief   coverage. 

The  author  has  presented  the  material  con- 
cisely and  provided  many  descriptive  illustra- 
tions. This  is  not  an  encyclopedic  treatise  on 
typhoid :  details  relative  to  immunologic 
changes,  pathologic  findings,  or  physiologic 
abnormalities  are  only  briefly  described.  The 
book  is  an  excellent  reference  for  physicians 
who  must  diagnose  and  treat  typhoid  patients, 
and  for  the  clinician  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
current  status  of  salmonella  infections. 

Thkodokk  E.  Woodward,  M.D. 
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President's    Letter 


Dear  Members: 

There  are  now  seven  recognized  professional  schools 
on  the  Baltimore  Campus.  Student  enrollment  of  these 
combined  schools  is  substantial  and  is  expanding.  To 
meet  increased  teaching  requirements,  there  have  been 
many  faculty  additions. 

The  Baltimore  Campus  now  has  a  Student  Union. 
This  represents  an  extremely  desirable  step  forward, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  student  amenities,  housing,  and 
atmosphere.  From  the  Faculty  point  of  view,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  produce  or  enhance  an  academic  envir- 
onment. Perhaps  future  planning  has  taken  this  into 
consideration  but,  unfortunately,  future  planning  some- 
times takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  vacuum,  entailing  an 
indefinite  number  of  years. 

With  the  completion  of  the  url)an  renewal  program, 
involving  demolition  of  adjacent  blocks  of  buildings 
now  within  the  Campus  environment,  the  few  small 
restaurants,  or  more  properly  "eating  houses,"  will  go. 
This  means  that  the  Faculty  will  of  necessity  eat  in  the 
hospital,  the  Student  Union,  or  walk  some  distance,  if 
they  prefer  a  quieter  and  more  attractive  lunch  or  dinner 
environment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
establish  a  Faculty  Club  on  the  Baltimore  Campus.  This 
facility  should  represent  the  combined  efforts  of  and 
should  fulfill  the  needs  of  all  of  the  professional  schools. 
Certainly  land  could  be  made  available  for  such  a  worthy 
project.  Financing  should  not  offer  a  serious  problem. 

May  I  urge  that  the  respective  Deans  of  the  Baltimore 
Campus  schools,  and  the  respective  Faculty  Senates, 
join  together  with  the  hope  that  a  worthwhile  Faculty 
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Club  can  be  developed.  Such  a  club  should  be  run  as  an 
independent  agency  and  indirectly  under  the  control  of 
University  authorities.  Such  a  Faculty  Club  should 
preferably  contain  private  dining  room  facilities,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  general  dining  room.  If  rooms  for  visitors  could 
be  included,  there  would  be  many  advantages.  An  addi- 
tional asset,  such  as  pool  tables  and  a  bowling  alley, 
would  be  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  major- 
ity of  Faculty  members. 

Perhaps,  if  the  schools  could  persuade  the  proper 
University  officials  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  club,  a 
way  could  be  found  to  finance  it  through  a  bond  issue, 
similar  to  the  procedure  for  establishing  a  Student  Union 
and  some  of  the  College  Park  dormitories. 


Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Yeager, 
President 


M.D. 


Successful  Reception 
at  Southern  Medical  Meeting 


Under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Drs.  James  and  Phyllis  Vaughn,  more 
than  56  alumni  and  guests  were  enter- 
tained at  the  buffet  and  cocktail  party 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Southern  Medical 
Association  Meeting  held  at  Miami 
Beach. 

The  reception  whicli  took  ])lace  at  the 
Roney  Plaza  was  on  November  l.S. 
Speakers  included  Dr.  Raymond  C.  \' . 
Robinson.  Southern  Medical  Association 
Counselor,  and  Dr.  j.  Morris  Reese  of 
the  Medical  Faculty.  Dr.  Vaughn  read 
a  letter  from  Dr.  William  S.  Stone,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  following 
alumni  attended  : 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank 

Kasik 
Dr.  Eugene  Bereston 
Drs.  Charles  & 

Kathleen  McGrady 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank 

Kaltreider 
Dr.   George   Schmitt 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Stevenson 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henrv 

D.  Perrv,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Allan 

Holden 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Vail 

Robinson 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  A. 

Wagner 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W. 

Lapp 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  L.  Fox 
Dr.  M.  Reese 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

IJauer 
Dr.  Robert  Hopkins 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Yeager 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roberts 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dunseath 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W. 

Richardson 
Dr.  B.  S.  Jones 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Range 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel 

Stone 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Galitz 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  R. 

Mirow 
Dr.  Kramer 
Dr.  R.  L.  Levine 
Dr.  E.  E.  Lindstrom 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  LeVan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dobihal 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C. 

Goodhand 
Drs.  James  &  Phyllis 

P.  Vaughn 
Mrs.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Friedman 
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Camera  Views 

Medical  Alumni  Reception 

Roney  Plaza  Hotel 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 

November  13,  1962 

Southern  Medical  Association  Meeting 


Dr.    R.    C.    Vail    Robinson    addresses    SMA    Alumni 
gatheringr. 


Dr.   Freicus  and   Dr.   Reese. 


Drs.     James     and     Phyllis     Vaughn     talk     with     Mr.     Eric     Lindstrom 
(left),    U    of    M    senior    who    was    a    guest    at    the     SMA     Convention. 


Left — Dr.   and  Mrs.   Robert   Bauer,    Right — Dr.    and    Mrs.    J.    J.    Range. 


Dr.   J.   Morris   Reese  and   Dr.   Daniel   Stone   of 
Miami   Beach. 


50-Year  Graduates  to  Be  Honored 


The  Following  Members  of  the 
Classes  of  1913  will  be  honored  at  the 
exercises  and  will  receive  their  50-year 
Certificates  from  Dr.  George  H.  Yeager, 
President  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons 

Rafael  Bernabe,  M.D. 
Ray  Maxwell  Bobbitt,  AI.D. 
Ralph   Elija  Cloward,  M.D. 
James  Sylvester  Dixox,  M.D. 
James  Corbin  Doughty,  M.D. 
James  Fender  Easton,  M.D. 
Samuel  E.  Enfield,  M.D. 
Chas.  Wm.  Finnerty,  M.D. 
Paul  N.  Fleming,  M.D. 
Ernest  F.  Flora,  M.D. 
Benjamin  F.  Gallant,  M.D. 
E.  F.  Hakbert,  M.D. 
IsiDOR  Heller,  M.D. 
Fernando  H.  Janer,  M.D. 
William  T.  May,  M.D. 
Charles  L.  Mowrer,  M.D. 
Leo  p.  Musser,  M.D. 
William  Edgar  Myles,  M.D. 
Charles  Francis  Nicol,  M.D. 
Charles  Manley  Peters,  M.D. 
Walter  W.  Point,  M.D. 
Solomon  Reina,  M.D. 
Raymond  Harrison  Ryder,  M.D. 
Armado  Sanchez,  M.D. 
Elias  C.  Segarra,  M.D. 
Ale.xander  Senekewitz,  AI.D. 
Fort  Steilacoom,  M.D. 


Roger  K.  Sell,  M.D. 

Graver  A.  Silliman 

AIax  Kaufman  Silverman,  AI.D. 

George  L.  Zimmerman,  AI.D. 

University  of  Maryland 

Samuel  Allen  Alexander,  M.D. 
Philip  Bean,  M.D. 
Humphrey  Wm.  Butler,  AI.D. 
Franklin  Clyde  Craven,  AI.D. 
Charles  Reid  Edwards,  M.D. 
Vertie  Edward  Edwards,  M.D. 
Idelberto  Fajardo  Infante,  AI.D. 
W.  Frank  Gemmill,  AI.D. 
Harry  Goldsmith,  M.D. 
Leonard  Hays,  AI.D. 
Gerard  Henry  Lebret,  M.D. 
Herman  Harry  Levin,  M.D. 
Frederick  L.  McDaniel,  M.D. 
William  Tillman  Martin,  M.D. 
Franklin  Dashiell  Murphy,  M.D. 
Walter  Anthony  Ostendorf,  AI.D. 
Herman  M.  Perez  y  Quintana,  M.D. 
Jesus  Maria  Buch  y  Portuoondo,  AI.D. 
Harry  Cornelius  Raysor,  M.D. 
William  H.  Scruggs,  M.D. 
Gerald  Clyde  Shuler,  AI.D. 
Wm.  Walter  Sirak,  M.D. 
Hamilton  J.  Slucher,  AI.D. 
W.  H.  TouLsoN,  M.D. 
Cleveland  D.  Whelchel,  AI.D. 


Baltimore  Medical  College 

Charles  F.  Bove,  M.D. 
Dawson  L.  Farber,  M.D. 
Lyman  Windley  Gay-Lord 
Enrique  Lassisse  y  Rivera,  AI.D. 
Charles  B.  Leone,  M.D. 
Ernest  G.  Marr,  M.D. 
James  B.  Morrison,  M.D. 
Victor  C.  Nah,  M.D. 
George  Piness,  M.D. 
Edwards  M.  Riley,  AI.D. 
William  AI.  Riley,  AI.D. 


Dr.  Krause  To  Receive  1963 
Alumni  Honor  Award 

Dr.  Louis  A.  M.  Kr-ause  of  the  Class 
of  1917  has  been  nominated  recipient  of 
the  Alumni  Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key 
for  1963.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  alumni  meeting 
during  the  first  week  of  June.  Additional 
information  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
April,  1963  Bulletin. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


September  25,  1962 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Dr.  George  H.  Yeager. 
The  treasurer,  Dr.  Mays,  reported  $18,- 
418.65  in  the  treasury  divided  among 
the  checking  account,  the  savings  ac- 
count, and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Dr. 
Yeager  reported  on  the  disappointing 
reply  from  Mr.  Alorrison  regarding  our 
Alumni  Day  parking  space.  Inadequate 
parking  space  does  much  to  discourage 
Alumni  Day  attendance  and  is  a  discour- 
tesy to  the  alumni.  Plans  were  made  for 
inviting  the  wives  of  the  physicians  who 
are  to  receive  certificates  for  50  years 
service  to  future  Alumni  Day  luncheons. 

Dr.  James  A.  \'aughn,  Jr.,  of  Coral 
Gables,  Florida,  is  to  host  the  University 
of  Maryland  alumni  meeting  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Southern  Med- 
ical Association  at  the  Roney  Plaza  in 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

Dr.  Yeager  discussed  plans  for  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
with  the  University  Hospital  Surgical, 
Medical,  Ob-Gyn  Associations  and  the 
Pediatric  Seminar  group.  This  meeting 
is  to  take  place  on  Friday,  May  8,  1964, 
and  hotel  accommodations  and  banquet 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel. 

Dr.  Wells  reported  that  the  Student 
Loan  Committee  had  made  one  loan  of 
$400  since  Alumni  Day,  June,  1962. 

October  23,  1962 

Dr.  George  Yeager  presented  Dr. 
Wagner  as  guest  for  the  evening.  Dr. 


Wagner  presented  his  views  for  improv- 
ing and  expanding  the  Bulletin.  He 
emphasized  a  need  for  a  re-survey  of  the 
Editorial  Board,  requesting  an  active 
stafif.  He  made  a  plea  for  increased  finan- 
cial support  for  the  Bulletin. 

The  Board  of  Directors  acknowledged 
the  gift  of  $35.00  to  the  Student  Loan 
Fund  from  Dr.  Frank  Morris.  The  Board 
agreed  to  request  from  each  alumnus  a 
small  financial  donation  for  the  Student 
Loan  Fund.  This  request  is  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  bill  for  alumni  dues.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  regarding  the  in- 
advertent diversion  of  alumni  dues  funds 
to  the  General  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Fund.  The  Board  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  medical  alumni  dues  should 
be  paid  directly  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association. 

Class  Reunion  Captains  for  Alumni 
Day,  June.  1963.  are  as  follows : 

1913     Dr.  W.  H.  Toulson,  Dr. 
Charles  Reid  Edwards, 
Co-Chairmen  50th  Reunion 

Dr.  William  A.  Darby  45th 

Dr.  Fred  T.  Kyper  40th 

Dr.  Jack  Jerome  Singer  35th 

Dr.  Leon  Kochman  30th 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  T.  E.  Wood- 
ward, Dr.  Sidney  Scherlis. 
Co-Chairmen  25th 

Dr.  Irving  Scherlis  20th 

Dr.  Fred  R.  McCrumb  15th 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Singleton  10th 

Dr.  Stuart  Brager  5th 


1918 
1923 
1928 
1933 
1938 


1943 
1948 
1953 
1958 
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NOTES 


Elsewhere  In  this  edition  yuii  icill 
find  a  "tear  out"  page,  for  reporting 
Alumni  Nezvs  to  the  Bulletin.  This  is 
not  an  idle  gesture. 

Your  achievements,  jellozv  alumnus, 
are  of  interest  to  your  classmates.  They 
constitute  a  reward  to  the  faculty,  are  a 
challenge  to  the  younger  physicians,  and 
are  an  item  of  prestige  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Please  cooperate  zvith  us  by  for- 
warding new's  of  yourself  or  any  alumnus 
to  the  Bulletin.  Thank  you. 

Regional  Assistant  Editors 
Needed 

The  Bulletin  needs  assistant  editors 
for  news  of  alumni  strategically  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world  in  general.  In  the  "Class  News" 
section,  much  important  news  concern- 
ing achievements  of  the  far  flung  alumni 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  goes  unnoticed 
mainly  because  local  notices  are  not  sent 
to  the  editor. 

We  ask  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  this 
capacity.  If  you  know  of  an  alumnus 
whose  activities  might  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  this  important  section  of  the 
Bulletin,  you  will  do  us  a  favor  by 
sending  his  name  to  the  Editor. 

We  need  better  and  more  complete 
alumni  news  coverage.  We  ask  your 
assistance. 

BMC  Class  of  1907 

Fred  E.  Steele,  Jr.,  of  89  N.  Maple 
St.,  Florence,  Mass.,  writes  that  he  is 
([uite  active  at  age  SO  and  invites  cor- 
respondence. 


Class  of  1923 

Henry  Weinert,  who  practices  gen- 
eral surgery  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  a  visi- 
tor to  the  campus  on  November  23,  1962. 

Class  of  1938 

Harry  Kelmenson  has  announced 
the  removal  of  his  office  to  the  Latrobe 
Building,  2  E.  Read  St. 

Donald  J.  Silverman  of  1815  11th 
Ave.,  South,  Birmingham  5,  Ala.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Dr.  Silver- 
man is  also  President-elect  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  same  hospital  and  will  succeed 
to  the  title  of  President  on  January  1, 
1964. 

Class  of  1943 

Alberto  Adami,  who  practices  tho- 
racic surgery  in  Philadelphia,  currently 
serves  as  instructor  in  surgery  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Augustus  (Gus)  Frey,  Jr.,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  orthopedic  sur- 
gery with  offices  in  the  Interstate  Build- 
ing, Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Richard  Garrett,  who  practices  gen- 
eral surgt-ry  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  at- 
tended the  Southern  Medical  Association 
meeting  in  Miami  during  N()venil)er, 
1962. 


Class  of  1946 

E.  P.  Smith  (Lieut.  G.I.,  USAF, 
MC)  who  serves  as  Deputy  Commander 
at  the  Clark  Air  Force  P>ase  Hos])ital  in 
Manila,  writes:  "Wlien  I  arrived  at  tlie 
Clark  Air  P)ase  in  the  Philippines.  1  was 
happy  to  fmd  Col.  John  Rizzolo  of  the 
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Class  of  1938  commanding  the  hospital. 
I  am  the  deputy  Commander  and  Chief 
of  Professional  Services.  We  have  a  200- 
bed  hospital  which  supports  not  only 
the  personnel  at  Clark  Air  Base,  but  is 
the  specialty  center  for  all  the  Southeast 
Asia  area.  At  the  present  time,  a  brand 
new  hospital  is  being  constructed  and 
we  expect  to  move  in  within  the  next 
nine  months.  A  picture  of  the  artist's 
conception  of  what  the  new  hospital  will 
look  like  is  enclosed." 

Class  of  1951 

Robert  Hopkins,  formerly  a  general 
practitioner  in  Erie,  Pa.,  has  joined  the 
Dade  County  (Florida)  Dept.  of  Health 
where  he  is  engaged  in  research  in  epi- 
demiology. Dr.  Hopkins"  offices  are  in 
Miami. 


Class  of  1958 

Captain  Meredith  S.  Hale  (MC) 
is  currently  assigned  to  the  Letterman 
General  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
ifornia. Captain  Hale  lives  at  26  Sea- 
mast  Passage,  Corte  Madera,  Calif. 


B.  M.  C.  Class  of  1892 

H.  LeGette  Baker  of  Hemingway, 
S.  C.  died  on  April  24,  1962,  aged  91. 

P  &  S  Class  of  1892 

George  O'Hanlon,  of  R.  D.  1,  El- 

mira,  X.  Y.,  died  at  the  age  of  92  on 
June  26,  1962. 

Class  of  1892 

Leonard  B.  Johnson  celebrated  his 
96th  birthday  on  June  9  and  died  at  his 
home,  Schiercliffe  Manor  in  Organza 
(St.  Mary's  County),  Md.,  on  Tuesday, 
November  27,  1962. 

Known  for  his  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, Dr.  Johnson  never  turned  away 
a  patient  because  of  inability  to  pay. 
Among  his  chief  concerns  was  the  wel- 
fare and  education  of  young  people.  He 
reared  two  foster  sons,  one  of  whom 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  the  second  became 
an  attorney.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  the  Maryland  To- 
bacco Growers  Association  in  the  1920's 
and  served  as  a  Director  in  the  organi- 
zation for  manv  vears. 


Class  of  1897 

George  G.  Lovett,  of  Kennau,  W. 
Va.,  died  on  June  11,  1962.  Dr.  Lovett 
was  92. 

P  &  S  Class  of  1898 

Joseph  F.  Buquoi,  of  7030  Louis 
XIV  St.,  Lakeview,  New  Orleans,  La., 
died  in  X'ovember,  1961. 
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B.  M.  C.  Class  of  1900 

J.  S.  Buffalo  of  Garner.  X.  C.  died 
at  the  age  of  90  on  August  2,  1962. 

Class  of  1904 

Charles  Llewellyn  Owens  of   122 

S.    Center   St.,    Cumberland,    Md..   died 
July  6.  1962.  Dr.  Owens  was  84. 

B.  M.  C.  Class  of  1905 

Saverio  Agnelli  of  Xew  York  City, 
died  June  17.  1962.  Dr.  Agnelli  was  88. 

Class  of  1905 

James  Green  Mathews  died  at  his 
home  in  S])okane.  Wash..  Xovemher  11, 
1962.  Dr.  Mathews  was  81. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Mathews 
came  to  Spokane  55  years  ago,  where  he 
was  associated  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Dr.  A.  A.  Mathews,  who  also  practiced 
general  surgery. 

Class  of  1908 

James     Lounsberry     Collard     of 

Belchertown,  Mass.,  died  ]\Iay  27.  1962. 
Dr.  Collard  was  80. 


Point,  where  he  opened  a  private  prac- 
tice that  was  to  continue  for  more  than 
34  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Staff 
of  High  Point  Memorial  Hospital  and 
in  1959  was  honored  by  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  the  staff  of  that  hospital  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  50  years 
of  medical  service.  He  had  been  medical 
director  for  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co., 
served  two  years  as  an  ol^cer  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  during  \\'orld  War 
I,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Guilford 
Medical  Society. 

Alfred  Chase  Trull  of  3  Washing- 
ton Square,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  died  May 
7,  1962.  Dr.  Trull  was  87. 

P  &  S  Class  of  1912 

James   Edward   Wilson   of  40   E. 

Pike  St.,  Canonsburg.  Pa.,  died  recently. 

Class  of  1918 

John    Stafford    McDowell    of    22 

Greenwood  St..  Canisteo.  X^.  Y.,  died 
recently. 

Class  of  1921 

Daniel  Keegan  of  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  died  on  Xovemher  13,  1962. 


Class  of  1909 

Neale  S.  Stirewalt  of  703  East  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  High  Point,  X'.  C,  died  on 
August  1.  1962.  Dr.  Stirewalt  was  80. 

Born  on  March  7,  1882,  in  Concord 
in  Cabarrus  County  (X^orth  Carolina), 
he  attended  the  Statesville  schools  and 
received  his  A.B.  Degree  in  1905  from 
Davidson  College.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
he  entered  private  practice  in  York 
County,  S.  C.  where  he  remained  active 
until   1914.  In  1928  he  moved  to  High 


Class  of  1925 

Joseph  Ralph  Simon  of  3400  Forbes 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  the  age  of 
59  on  May  17.  1962. 

Michele  Tomaiuoli  of  1^^  17th 
Street.  Xorth  Bergen.  X.  j..  died  at  the 
age  of  63  on   Iul\-  12.  1%2. 

Class  of  1932 

Harold  Gorenberg  of  55  Ikntley 
Ave.,  jersey  City.  X\  J.,  died  July  15. 
1962.  Dr.  Gorenberg  was  54. 
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Anesthesia  Induced  bv  Emulsions  of 
Volatile  Anesthetics 

JOHN  C.  KRANTZ,  JR.  and  HELMUT  F.  CASCORBI 


Since  the  introduction  of  ether  and 
chloroform  as  inhalation  anesthetics 
more  than  a  century  ago,  there  have 
been  several  attempts  to  administer  these 
agents  intravenously  in  aqueous  solution 
(Burkhardt^).  The  procedure  was 
fraught  with  many  difficulties.  Foremost 
among  the  problems  encountered  was 
the  low  degree  of  solubility  of  the  anes- 
thetics in  normal  salt  solution,  thus 
necessitating  the  injection  of  large  vol- 
umes of  fluid  to  maintain  anesthesia. 
Other  difficulties  involved  were  hemol- 
ysis of  red  cells,  pulmonary  edema,  and 
thrombosis  of  the  vein  at  the  injection 
site. 

Our  experience  with  hexafluorodi- 
ethyl  ether  by  intravenous  injection  in 
the  treatment  of  mentally  ill  patients 
prompted  us  to  attempt  the  injection  of 
volatile  anesthetic  agents.^  All  of  our 
efforts  with  a  variety  of  well  established 
anesthetic  agents  in  different  solvents 
were  unsatisfactory.  It  then  occurred  to 
us  to  emulsify  the  anesthetic  and  proceed 
with  animal  studies.  A  large  variety  of 
emulsions  with  many  types  of  emulsify- 
ing agents  and  anesthetics  were  pre- 
pared. The  most  satisfactory  product  was 
prepared    with    the    anesthetic    1,    1-di- 


fluoro-2,  2-dichlorethyl  methyl  ether 
(methoxyflurane)  used  for  inhalation 
anesthesia.^  The  composition  of  the 
emulsion  is  shown  in  the  following  for- 
mula : 


Methoxyflurane 

3.5  ml. 

Lecithin    (soy  bean) 

100  mg.4 

Dextrose 

4.2  Gm. 

Pluronic  F  68* 

0.25  Gm. 

Cotton  seed  oil 

3.0  ml. 

Water  for  injection 

sufficient  to  make 

100  ml. 

The  emulsion  is  stable  at  least  over 
several  months.  It  permits  sterilization 
without  separation.  It  is  devoid  of  py- 
rogens. A  particle  size  analysis  demon- 
strated that  the  anesthetic-oil  particle 
ranged  from  0.1  to  5  microns. 

Extensive  laboratory  studies  on  dogs, 
monkeys,  rabbits,  and  rats  showed  that 
the  emulsion  was  compatible  with  the 
elements  of  the  blood.  Induction  was 
best  achieved  with  thiopental  sodium, 
followed  immediately  by  the  emulsion. 
The  anesthetic  was  removed  from  the 
circulation  by  the  lungs  in  the  expired 
air.^  The  volume  of  emulsion  required 
for  surgical  anesthesia  in  45  dogs  was 
on  the  average  of  6.2  ml/kg/hour.  Dogs 
tolerated  rates  of  two  and  three  times 


Department   of    Pharmacology,    School   of    Medicine, 
University   of    Maryland,    Baltimore. 


*  Pluronic  F  68  is  an  oxyethylene  oxypropylene 
polymer  used  in  the  emulsification  of  fat  for  intra- 
venous  fat  feeding. 6 
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this  amount  when  respiration  was  sup- 
ported. The  respiratory  pattern  in  ani- 
mals anesthetized  with  the  emulsion  was 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  when 
the  inhalation  procedure  was  used.  Re- 
covery time  (when  the  animal  was  able 
to  walk  unassisted)  was  generally  one 
half  the  period  of  anesthesia. 

Laboratory  studies  revealed  that  the 
lecithin  was  rapidly  cleared  from  the 
blood.  Blood  pressure  remained  slightly 
below  (15  to  20  mm.  mean  systolic  fall) 
control  levels  during  anesthesia.  This 
was  due  to  the  anesthetic  agent  in  the 
tissues  and  not  the  emulsion.  There  were 
no  significant  electrocardiographic 
changes.  Bromosulfalein  tests  in  dogs  re- 
vealed no  diminution  of  dye  excretion 
after  anesthesia.  Histologic  studies  on 
the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys  revealed  no 
pathologic  findings  attributable  to  the 
anesthetic  or  other  constituents  of  the 
emulsion. 

Having  completed  these  studies,  one 
of  us  (H.  F.  C.)  subjected  himself  to 
anesthesia  by  this  procedure.  The  anes- 
thesia was  similar  to  that  observed  in 
animals.  The  subject  was  lightly  anesthe- 
tized for  a  period  of  about  10  minutes. 

Since  the  first  experimental  anesthesia 
in  man,  clinical  studies  now  embrace  60 
anesthesias  for  a  variety  of  surgical  pro- 
cedures. The  results  have  been  uniformly 
good.  Other  agents,  principally  the  brom- 
inated  analogue  of  methoxyflurane  that 
boils  at  88°  C,  have  been  studied  on 
animals  in  an  emulsion  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  anesthesia,  similar  to  thiopental 
sodium.  Extrapolation  of  these  experi- 
ments to  man  are  now  in  progress. 

It  has  been  established  that  anesthesia 
in  the  dog,  monkey,  and  rabbit  can  be 
achieved  satisfactorily  with  an  emulsion 
of  methoxyflurane  by  intravenous  in- 
fusion.  Failure  to  achieve  success  with 


other  volatile  anesthetic  agents  admin- 
istered intravenously  in  solution  or  emul- 
sified appears  to  stem  from  two  salient 
properties  of  the  anesthetic  agent.  These 
are  high  vapor  pressure  and  weak  anes- 
thetic potency.  If  these  two  properties, 
or  either  one  of  them,  are  characteristic 
of  the  agent,  the  chance  of  success  in 
this  procedure  is,  in  our  opinion,  slight. 
If  the  agent  enjoys  a  high  vapor  pressure 
at  body  temperature,  it  is  clear  that  it 
will  be  rapidly  excreted  by  the  lungs  in 
the  exhaled  air.  This  necessitates  large 
volumes  of  a  high  concentration  of  the 
anesthetic  emulsion  to  be  infused  rapidly 
to  maintain  anesthesia.  If  the  agent  is 
an  anesthetic  of  low  potency,  likewise 
a  relatively  high  concentration  and  a 
large  volume  of  emulsion  will  be  re- 
quired for  anesthesia.  These  factors  con- 
tribute to  hemolysis,  pulmonary  edema, 
and  loading  of  the  circulation  with  fixed 
oil. 

Another  facet  of  anesthesia  by  this 
procedure  is  apparent.  Once  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  anesthetic  emulsion  has  been 
injected  to  establish  the  desired  plane  of 
surgical  anesthesia^,  it  can  be  maintained 
by  the  rebreathing  technic  as  well  as  by 
continuous  infusion. 

Anesthesia,  as  has  been  shown,  may 
be  induced  in  the  dog  by  the  use  of 
methoxyflurane  emulsion.  However,  it  is 
slow  compared  to  thiopental  sodium  in- 
duction. It  is  clear  that  other  agents  pro- 
ducing rapid  induction,  for  example, 
halothane,  may  be  added,  replacing  a 
portion  of  the  methoxyflurane  to  achieve 
more  rapid  induction. 

Summary 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  volatile 
anesthetic  methoxyflurane  can  be  admin- 
istered in  an  emulsion  by  intravenous  in- 
fusion.   Hv    this    ])rocedtn'c    satisfactory 
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anesthesia  was  achieved  in  uKuikeys, 
dogs,  cats,  rabhits.  and  in  man.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  administration  of  volatile 
anesthetic  agents  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sions will  make  available  for  anesthetic 
trial  a  number  of  agents  which,  owing 
tit  their  high  boiling  jx tints,  cannot  be 
convenient!  v  emijloyed  Ity  inhalation 
technics. 

For  the  administration  i»f  highly  potent 
anesthetic  agents,  a  more  accurate  con- 
trol of  the  volume  administered  may  be 
achieved  by  intravenous  injection  than 
by  inhalation. 

Flammability  hazard  is  eliminated  by 
this  mode  of  administration  and  the 
necessity  for  an  anesthetic  "machine"  is 
obviated. 

For  operations  about  the  nose  and 
mouth  this  procedure  enables  the  anes- 
thesiologist to  administer  the  agent  with- 
out the  use  of  the  anesthetic  mask. 

It  is  apparent  that  for  surgical  pro- 


cedures in  cases  of  mass  emergencies, 
this  procedure  affords  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  with  a  minimum  of  eqviipment. 
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Mobile  Auditory  Research  Unit 


STEVEN  J.  BORSANYI,  M.D.,  CYRUS  L.  BLANCHARD,  M.D.,  and  AVRUM  TAMRES 


The  study  of  electrophysiological 
auditor}^  responses  in  clinical  settings 
requires  different  etiuipment  in  some  re- 
gards to  those  commonly  used  in  animal 
research.  The  criteria  for  such  equipment 
are :  Mobile,  compact,  versatile  and 
sturdy.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  mobile 
unit  in  order  to  conduct  research  in 
various  parts  of  the  hospital,  like  the 
patient  area,  operation  room,  or  research 
laboratories,  since  duplication  of  the 
equipment  would  be  costly.  Compactness 
is  important  because  of  the  weight  and 
space  limitations  of  a  mobile  unit.  Be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  electrophysio- 
logical auditory  responses  which  can  be 
studied  in  man  and  correlated  (cochlear 
potentials  and  \TII-th  nerve  response 
from  the  round  window,  \TII-th  nerve 
responses  from  the  exposed  nerve  in  the 
internal  auditory  meatus,  evoked  cortical 
responses  from  the  exposed  auditory 
cortex  and  evoked  cortical  responses 
from  scalp  electrodes),  a  versatile  unit 
is  required.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
sturdiness  is  essential  to  the  operation 
of  a  mobile  unit. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent such  a  mobile  auditory  research 
unit.  It  must  be  pointed  out  beforehand 
that  this  is  a  basic  unit,  constructed  pri- 
marily for  the  study  of  evoked  cortical 
responses  to  the  auditory  stimuli.  How- 
ever, it  can  perform  other  tasks  also 
mentioned  previously.  It  is  obvious  if 
someone  wants  to  do  some  more  sophis- 

From    the    Division    of    Otolaryngology,    Schot)l    of 
Medicine,    University   of   Maryland.    Baltimore. 


ticated  studies  in  hearing  research,  addi- 
tional equipment  might  be  necessary. 

This  unit  contains  basically  two  sys- 
tems. The  first  is  the  sound  generative 
part,  which  can  produce  clicks  and  pure 
tones.  The  parameters  of  these  auditory 
stimuli  can  be  varied  and  presented  to 
the  subject  under  investigation  through 
earphones  or  loudspeaker  in  free  field, 
preferably  in  a  sound  treated  room  or  in 
other  environments,  where  sound  treat- 
ment is  not  so  easily  accomplished,  as  in 
the  operation  room. 

The  second  is  a  standard  system  for 
electrophysiological  data  recording  con- 
sisting of  preamplifier,  amplifier,  and  a 
dual  beam  and  oscilloscope  system,  with 
the  exception  that  we  incorporated  a 
computer.  One  channel  on  the  dual  beam 
oscilloscope  is  used  for  monitoring  the 
EEG  output  before  it  goes  into  the  com- 
puter, while  the  second  channel  is  used 
for  displaying  the  computed  average 
evoked  cortical  responses  since  the  mon- 
itoring scope  on  the  computer  is  lacking 
a  scale.  Cochlear  potentials  and  \TII-th 
nerve  potentials  can  be  recorded  with- 
out the  computer,  however,  the  addition 
of  the  computer  to  the  system  extended 
the  versatility  of  this  unit.  Thus  evoked 
cortical  potentials,  cochlear  potentials  at 
very  low  stimulus  intensities,  and  neural 
potentials  of  the  \'III-th  nerve  when 
cancellation  of  the  cochlear  microphonics 
is  desirable  can  l)e  studied  to  auditorv 
stimuli. 

The  com])uter  is  a  small  digital  "on 
line"  computer  designed  for  the  study  of 
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Fig.    1.     The    picture    siiows    the    front    panel    of    the 
unit. 


speaker  and 
ear  phones 


Block   diagram    of   the   equipment. 


Fig.  2.      Evoked  cortical  responses  to  auditory  stimuli 
recorded   from   scalp   electrodes   from   man. 
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biological  variables,  in  our  case  evoked 
cortical  responses  to  auditory  stimuli. 
Because  these  evoked  cortical  responses 
are  buried  in  the  much  greater  sponta- 
neous electrical  activity  of  the  cortex,  the 
computer  is  used  for  extracting  them. 
This  extraction  of  evoked  cortical  poten- 
tials is  done  by  repeated  sampling  of  the 
EEG  output  at  fixed  intervals  following 
sound  stimulation.  The  constant  latency 
of  the  evoked  cortical  potentials  makes 
the  averaging  possible  for  the  computer. 
This  method  seems  to  be  promising  in 
the  field  of  objective  audiometry.  The 
hearing  of  infants,  pre-school  children, 
children  with  communication  disorders, 
patients  with  psychogenic  deafness,  and 
malingerers  are  the  group  we  are  cur- 
rently studying  with  this  method.  The 
data  obtained  are  photographed  from  the 
oscilloscope's  face  or  stored  on  tape  for 
future  analysis. 


Figure  1  shows  the  front  panel  of  the 
unit.  The  tape  recorder  is  in  a  separate 
unit  and  it  is  not  shown  here. 

A  block  diagram  of  the  equipment  is 
shown.  The  next  illustration  (Figure  2) 
shows  how  the  pattern  of  evoked  cor- 
tical responses  arises  as  it  is  recorded 
l)y  scalp  electrodes  from  man.  Clicks 
were  presented  at  30  db  above  subjective 
click  threshold  level  through  earphones, 
binaurally  at  a  rate  of  2  clicks/sec.  Each 
wave  pattern  represents  the  result  of 
200  additional  successive  clicks.  Analysis 
time  is  62.5  msec. 

Summary  :  A  mobile  auditory  research 
unit  is  described  which  incorporates  a 
computer  for  averaging  biological  vari- 
ables, in  our  case  evoked  cortical  re- 
sponses to  auditory  stimuli,  and  refer- 
ences are  made  to  some  of  the  research 
jn-ojects  going  on  in  the  Division  of 
Otolaryngology  using  this  research  unit. 
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Dear  Members  of  the  Alumni  and  Friends  of  tlie 
Medieal  Sehool: 

The  quality  of  a  medical  school  is  largely  determined  hy 
its  faculty,  its  students,  its  opportunities  for  study  and  re- 
search in  its  physical  plant,  and  its  clinical  and  pathological 
^^^  .  resources.   Each  of  these  factors  attract  and  support  the 

f/^m  /^ /%  g jg     /m  others.  If  any  one  of  the  factors  is  inadequate  it  likewise 

J^     /tfmM.iri     ^  detracts  and  injures  the  total  effort. 

The  medical  school   is  making  substantial   progress   in 

I   P  T  I"  p  p  the  development  of  its  facult}-  and  the  attraction  of  able 

-     ^.  .  ,       students.   The  physical   plant   of  the   medical   school   and 

hospital  are  improving,  and  if  we  have  the  assistance  of  all 
our  alumni  and  friends  these  resources  should  become  outstanding  within  ten  years. 
The  clinical  and  pathological  resources  have  been  outstanding  in  the  past.  Soon 
the  state  and  local  communities  will  provide  total  costs  of  indigent  patient  care 
on  both  an  outpatient  and  inpatient  basis.  This  care  can  be  given  in  any  community 
hospital.  \\'hile  this  is  a  wonderful  accomplishment  in  providing  for  the  indigent 
sick,  it  has  some  features  that  will  make  it  difficult  for  adequate  teaching  of  the 
medical  student  unless  community  clinics  and  hospitals  conscientiously  refer  an 
adequate  variety  of  diseases  and  their  complications  to  the  medical  school  clinics 
and  inpatient  programs.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  reqtiired  teaching  can  be  done 
by  building  up  the  affiliated  programs  of  the  medical  school.  However,  considering 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  the  subject  matter  to  be  covered,  an  affiliated 
program  can  only  succeed  if  the  basic  program  in  a  medical  school  is  an  excellent 
one  that  can  be  scheduled  to  economically  use  the  students'  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  alumni  will  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  students  for  variety 
of  clinical  and  pathological  material  and  will  refer  these  resources  to  the  medical 
school  on  a  continuing  basis. 


Sincerelv, 


^^*ILLIAM   S.   StOXE,  m.d. 
Dean 
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Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
165th  Annual  Meeting 

The  axxual  meeting  of  the  ]\Iedical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  will  be  held  on 
May  1,  2.  3,  1963.  at  the  Alcazar.  Ikilti- 
more,  I\Id. 

Featured  on  the  program  will  l)e  Dr. 
Edwin  H.  Lawson  of  Xew  Orleans  who 
will  deliver  the  Stokes  Lecture  on 
''Trends  in  the  Control  of  Medical  Prac- 
tice." Dr.  Etigene  P.  Cronkite  of  Xew 
York  will  deliver  the  Trimble  Lecture. 
Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey  of  Xew  York  will 
present  tlie  Finney  Lecture.  His  topic 
will  l)e  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  Surgic- 
ally Treated  Peptic  Ulcer  Over  Forty- 
six  Years." 

On  ^^'ednesday  evening  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "Steps  to  the  ^Moon"  will  fea- 
ture a  number  of  distinguished  investiga- 
tors in  Space  Flight  Medicine.  On 
Thursday  morning,  ]\Iay  2,  a  cerel^ro- 
vascular  panel,  including  a  numl)er  of 
experts,  will  discuss  the  all  important 
subject  of  cerebrovascular  disease.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  Round  Table 
Luncheon,  including  some  25  discussion 
grou])s. 

A  number  oi  scientific  exhibits  and 
many  technical  exhibits  of  interest  will 
be  displayed.  Dr.  J.  Morris  Reese  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. 

Engineers   Honored   by   Heart 

Association   for  Adjunct 

Medical  Work 

Eleven  engineers  who  assisted  in 
developing  heart-lung  apparatus  at  the 
University  Hospital  were  honored  re- 
cently by  citations  ])resented  to  them  bv 
the  ^Maryland  Heart  Association. 

These  engineers  who  had  wcM'ked  with 
Dr.  A\'illiam  G.  Esmond,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  .Surgery,  in  the  development  of 


heart-lung  apparatus,  included :  Bernard 
Daker,  instrument  machinist  of  the  De- 
partment of  ^Mechanical  Engineering  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  John 
Franzone,  William  Reese,  and  Roy 
Herbst  of  the  Fawn  Plastics  Co..  Ti- 
monium  ;  Theodore  Carski  and  Raymond 
Bullinger  of  the  Baltimore  Biological 
Laboratories  ;  Rol)ert  Kaestner  and  Ed- 
ward Hurdel  of  E.  A.  Kaestner  Co.. 
Baltimore;  Joseph  Chyba,  Sr.,  and  Jo- 
seph Chyba.  Jr.,  of  the  Surgical  Instru- 
ment ]\Lanufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore  :  and 
Jerome  Touhey  of  Dixie  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

In  recognizing  the  achievements  of 
these  men,  which  included  the  design, 
fabrication,  i)roduction.  sterilization,  and 
packaging  of  heart-lung  apparatus  and 
components  to  the  construction  of  high 
pressure  chambers.  Dr.  Esmond  stated 
that  their  collective  work  represented  a 
major  contril)Ution  to  cardi()\ascular  re- 
search and  therapy. 

Miss  Belbin  Retires 


Miss  Adelaide  Belbin.  who  for  near- 
ly 38  years  has  served  as  Admitting  Offi- 
cer for  the  University  Hospital,  retired 
on  October  12,  1962.  After  a  brief  vaca- 
tion, Miss  l^)ell)in  plans  to  move  to 
Florida. 
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University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School  Symbol 

The  Uxivkrsity  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1807, 
making  it  the  fifth  medical  school  to  he 
estahlished  in  the  United  States.  The 
^ledical  School  huilding  was  constructed 
in  1812  and  has  heen  in  continuous  tise 
since  that  time. 

Containing-  "'chemicar"  and  "anatom- 
ical" halls,  it  has  l)een  the  symhol  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  to  graduates  return- 
ing to  the  Baltimore  campus,  it  is  their 
"mecca."  Although  it  was  built  as  a  copy 
of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  my  personal 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  more  charming 
and  cheerful  building  than  the  original 
Pantheon.  At  the  time  of  its  construction, 
it  was  considered  a  marvel  of  architec- 
ture and  engineering,  particularly  since 
structural  steel  was  not  used.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  originally  the  interior  was 
even  more  attractive  than  the  exterior. 

The  Baltimore  campus  is  now  under- 
going a  tremendous  upheaval  and  many 
of  its  landmarks  are  disappearing.  More 
than  ever,  we  should  make  every  attempt 
to  hold  on  to  that  which  is  good.  The 
exterior  of  the  "Medical  School"  build- 
ing has  undergone  a  face  lifting  and  a 
new  copper  dome  has  replaced  the  old. 

]\Iuch  needs  to  be  done  to  the  interior. 
Once  inside  the  building,  it  is  anything 
but  a  show  place.  The  staircases  "creak," 
the  floors  are  rickety,  and  in  no  area  does 
it  present  its  original  "colonial''  touch  of 
beauty  and  charm. 

With  the  rejuvenation  of  downtown 
Baltimore,  many  visitors  will  anticipate 
seeing  some  of  "old  Baltimore."  Being 
contiguous  to  the  Civic  and  Charles 
Street  Centers,  and  contemplated  hotel 
and  restaurant  developments,  wouldn't  it 
be  advantageous  to  show  our  historical 
background  and  this  wonderful  building:  •" 


The  Alumni  should  encourage  interested 
ci\ic  and  historical  groups  to  procure 
funds  for  the  authentic  restoration  of  this 
architectural  gem. 

More  on  Computers 

A  NEW  APPLiCATiox  of  mathematics 
to  medicine  is  being  developed  at  College 
Park,  a  method  which  will  allow  physi- 
cians and  public  health  authorities  to 
evaluate  the  efficiency  of  medical  diag- 
nosis. 

Mathematical  techni(|ues,  when  ap- 
plied to  medical  statistics,  can  test  for- 
mally the  degree  of  fallibility  of  periodic 
medical  check  ups,  testing  also  the  pro- 
tection an  individual  would  have  in  terms 
of  disease  detection,  if  he  followed  the 
periodic  programs,  or  the  protection  an 
individual  would  have  if  he  made  regular 
visits  for  examination. 

Dr.  George  H.  ^^"eiss  and  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Lincoln,  a  visiting  assistant  research 
professor  in  the  university's  Institute 
for  Fluid  Dynamics  and  Applied  Math- 
ematics, have  initially  related  these  new 
techniques  to  cancer  of  the  cervix,  work- 
ing on  National  Health  statistics  com- 
])iled  on  50,000  medical  examinations 
from  a  number  of  counties  selected  at 
random  throughout  the  country. 

Using  intricate  mathematical  proce- 
dures developed  for  the  study  by  Dr. 
Weiss,  the  case  for  regular  medical  ex- 
aminations for  cancer  of  the  cervix  can 
be  proven  mathematically. 

Dr.  Lincoln,  who  is  on  leave  from 
Yale  L  niversity.  is  a  pathologist  in  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Lincoln  stated 
that  cancer  of  the  cervix  was  chosen  for 
the  study  because  of  the  availability  of 
good  information  and  statistics.  He  stat- 
ed. "It  is  possible  to  calculate  on  the 
basis  of  available  statistics  whether 
medical  examinations  should  be  more  fre- 
quent, more  regular,  or  a  combination." 
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Interesting  Abstracts 


The  following  paper,  entitled  "Lip- 
ids in  Diabetic  Retinopathy."  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthahnology  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. l)efore  the  spring  scientific  assem- 
bly of  the  Maryland  and  D.  C.  Chapters 
of  the  American  Academy  of  General 
Practice  on  ]\Iay  5  and  6.  1962.  The 
article  entitled  "Lipids  in  Diabetic  Reti- 
nopathy" appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Geriatrics  Society  (\'ol.  10. 
No.  10— Octol)er  1962). 

In  a  clinical  review  of  the  changes  in  dia- 
betic retinopathy,  the  duration  and  degree  of 
the  control  of  the  diabetes  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  incidence  and  severity  of  the 
retinopathy.  Apparently  lipid  metabolism  is  a 
prime  factor.  Various  applicable  forms  of  ther- 
apy are  discussed. 

Although  there  are  many  gaps  in  informa- 
tion concerning  lipid  abnormalities  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  there  is  suflficient  information  to  in- 
dicate the  probability  of  the  correlation  be- 
tween these  abnormalities  and  diabetic  reti- 
nopathy. 

In  the  juvenile  diabetic,  the  degree  and 
control  of  the  disease  are  important  factors  in 
the  instance  and  severity  of  retinopathy  ;  when 
retinopathy  does  develop,  the  lipid  deposits 
in  the  retina  are  unusual.  In  this  age  group 
insulin  therapy  controls  the  lipid  abnormality, 
for  control  with  insulin  results  in  elevated 
serum  levels  of  both  lipids  and  glucose.  When 
juvenile  diabetics  reach  an  age  when  lipid 
abnormalities  become  more  marked,  reti- 
nopathy is  apt  to  appear  except  in  tliin  patients 
with  good  control  of  serum  lipid  and  glucose 
level. 

By  contrast,  in  the  adult  diabetic,  there  is 
no  correlation  between  the  duration  and  de- 
gree of  control  of  diabetes  and  the  incidence 
and  severity  of  retinopathy.  In  this  group,  con- 


centration of  serum  lipids  tends  to  be  signifi- 
cantly higher  and  is  not  brought  up  to  a 
normal  level  by  control  of  the  blood  glucose 
level.  Additional  control  of  lipid  levels  seems 
to  be  necessarj^  in  this  age  group.  Some  inves- 
tigators have  reported  regression  of  retinopathy 
when  lipid  control  is  added  to  glucose  control. 
Several  methods  of  treatment  have  been  used 
including  low  fat  diets,  substitution  of  unsat- 
urated for  saturated  fat,  nicotinic  acid,  and 
heparin. 

The  determination  and  control  of  serum 
lipid  concentration,  and  perhaps  even  lipid  tol- 
erance tests,  will  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  its 
ocular   complications. 

An  interesting  paper  entitled  "Peri- 
muscular  Fibrosis  of  Renal  Arteries  with 
Hypertension"  has  been  prepared  by 
Drs.  Colin  Wood.  Department  of  Path- 
ology, and  Francis  J.  Borges,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine.  This  paper  will  short- 
ly appear  in  the  A.M. A.  Arcluz'cs  of  In- 
ternal Medicine. 

Three  young  women  with  hypertension  were 
treated  by  nephrectomy  with  relief  of  hyper- 
tension in  one.  The  main  renal  artery  and 
primary  branches,  especially  the  main  anterior 
branch  in  the  excised  kidney,  showed  a  thick 
band  of  h3'^aline  fibrous  tissue  immediately 
external  to  the  muscle  coat,  which  was  gen- 
erally thinner  than  normal.  One  patient  died 
a  year  after  operation  and  was  found  to  have 
the  same  lesion  in  the  main  artery  and  two 
small  aberrant  arteries  in  the  opposite  kidney. 
Xo  perimuscular  fibrosis  was  found  in  any 
other  artery  at  autopsy.  The  cause  of  ]ieri- 
muscular  fibrosis  in  other  arteries  is  unknown. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  fibrous  collar  may 
gradually  increase  in  thickness  until  renal 
artery  insufficiency  and  hypertension  develop. 
Extension  of  the  lesion  from  the  main  renal 
artery  into  the  main  anterior  brancli  j^resents 
a  special  problem  in  by-pass  grafting. 
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Publications  of  Staff'  of  The  School  of  Medicine  1961-1962 


DEPARTMENT   OF   ANATOMY 

Crispexs,  C.  G.,  Jr.:  Effect  of  Urethane  on 
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An  Ajie  of  Miracles 


DR.   ABRAHAM   SHUSTERMAN 


It  is  with  mixkd  feelings  of  hu- 
mility and  pride  that  I  respond  to  the 
introduction  by  my  old  friend,  our  for- 
mer Governor,  Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 
To  hear  his  words  of  tril)ute  which  are 
greatly  exaggerated  and  to  realize  that 
I  am  the  principal  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
attended  by  such  outstanding  orators  as 
Ted  McKeldin  and  my  beloved  friend  and 
host.  Dr.  John  Krantz,  make  me  feel 
unworthy  of  the  honor  and  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour.  I  ask  for  your 
indulgence  and  your  charity.  There  is 
an  element  of  pride  in  the  thought  that 
I,  as  a  rabbi,  have  been  asked  by  the 
authorities  of  a  most  distinguished  de- 
partment of  a  great  medical  college  to 
be  their  speaker  at  a  traditional  Christ- 
mas luncheon.  I  may  be  the  first  rabbi 
to  be  so  honored  ;  I  hope  I  am  not  the 
last.  This  is  a  sign  of  our  growing  rela- 
tionship of  brotherhood  and  fellowship. 
In  itself  this  is  the  miracle  and  with 
Harry  Golden  I  say  gratefully  "Only 
in  America." 

By  a  wonderful  coincidence  the  Jews 
of  the  world  will  usher  in  a  great  festival 
tonight.  At  sundown  we  will  light  the 
first  of  the  Channukah  candles,  increas- 
ing the  number  each  night  until  eight 
lights  burn  in  our  candelabra  in  home 
and  synagogue.  This  festive  season  re- 
minds us  of  the  struggle  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus  Epiphenes  of  Syria  who  at- 
tempted to  Hellenize  tiny  Judaea.  The 
whole  story  is  related  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  in  the  Aprocrypha.  It  is  the 
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Story  of  an  early  attempt  at  regimenta- 
tion, comparable  to  those  similar  attempts 
by  Hitler  and  Stalin,  by  the  Nazis  and 
the  Communists  of  yesterday  and  today. 
Many  sacred  rites  were  forbidden  and  a 
statue  of  Zeus  Olympus  was  placed  in 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Jews  were  ordered  to  give  up 
their  ancestral  monotheism  and  to  be- 
come exactly  like  their  pagan  conquerors. 
Of  course  the  people  of  Israel  re- 
belled. Their  revolt  began  in  the  small 
town  of  Modin,  when  one  of  the  Jews 
Ijowed  down  at  the  altar  of  a  foreign  god. 
The  aged  Hebrew  priest  Mattathias 
smote  the  offender  and  spoke  the  words 
which  rallied  the  Jews  to  the  banner  of 
God.  He  cried,  "Those  who  are  for  the 
Lord  follow  me."  His  people  followed 
him.  His  own  sons,  led  by  the  valiant 
Judah,  called  the  Maccabee  or  the  Ham- 
merer, became  the  outstanding  generals 
of  Israel.  Waging  guerrilla  warfare  they 
defeated  the  army  of  Antiochus  which 
outnumbered  them  and  possessed  more 
adequate  equipment  l)ut  "it  was  one  with 
the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  l)y  few." 
Then  came  the  hour  when  the  Jews 
cleaned  their  Temple  and  rededicated  it 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  occasion 
was  called  Channukah  which  means 
"Dedication"  and  it  became  a  holy  sea- 
son from  year  to  year.  To  this  day  it  is 
one  of  Israel's  most  joyous  celebrations. 
We  exchange  gifts  ;  recite  prayers  ;  sing 
songs  and  praise  the  Holy  Name  of  God. 
What  makes  the  occasion  even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  the  Maccabean 
struggle  is  the  j^rototype  of  all  wars  of 
independence  in  human  history.  It  was 
the  first    (or  one  of  the  first)    wars  to 
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preserve  man's  right  to  worship  freely, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. Thus  the  holy  festival  that  be- 
gins for  us  Jews  today  at  sundown  is 
really  one  of  universal  significance.  We 
sing  a  glorious  hymn  that  contains  these 
wonderful  words  of  hope,  "Yours  the 
message  cheering  that  the  time  is  near- 
ing  which  will  see  all  men  free,  tyrants 
disappearing." 

Now  there  is  a  legend  ( I  repeat,  a 
legend)  that  when  the  hour  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  old  Temple  drew  near  the 
Hebrew  priests  searched  for  consecrated 
oil,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  chief  of  the 
Priests.  Only  enough  oil  for  one  day  was 
found.  It  was  poured  into  the  candelabra 
and  the  miracle  occurred.  The  oil,  suffi- 
cient for  only  one  day,  burned  for  eight 
days  and  for  this  reason,  says  Jewish 
tradition,  the  holy  days  are  eight  in  num- 
ber. Of  course,  there  is  also  the  more 
reliable  historic  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
months,  because  of  the  war  with  Syria, 
the  Jews  had  to  pass  up  the  observance 
of  the  festival  of  Succos  or  Tabernacles. 
This  also  lasts  eight  days  and  scholars 
tell  us  that  Channukah  may  be  a  post- 
poned Succos.  However,  it  hardly  mat- 
ters. We  know  that  miracles  happen. 
That  I  am  your  speaker  today  is  a  mir- 
acle of  history.  The  advance  of  medical 
science  is  itself  a  miracle.  That  in  our 
world  in  which  life  evolved  through 
stages  of  human  selfishness  and  greed, 
through  stages  of  the  most  savage  strug- 
gle of  all  the  species,  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  the  ministry  of  healing  and  the 
advance  of  brotherhood — this  is  my  idea 
of  a  miracle.  I  cannot  explain  how  it 
happened  but  it  did.  Little  wonder  that 
I  will  pray  tonight,  as  will  all  Jews, 
"Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe  wl:(i  didst  perform 
miracles  for  our  fathers  in  tliose  days 
and   in   this   season   of  the   vear."    Note 


that  the  past  was  a  time  of  miracles  but 
so  is  the  present. 

There  is  something  inspiring  about  the 
thought  that  tonight  Channukah  will  be- 
gin for  us  and  the  coming  Tuesday  is 
Christmas.  As  an  American  child  I 
learned  all  about  Christmas  from  the 
environment  of  which  we  all  are  part, 
and  I  know  that  while  our  society  tends 
to  secularize  our  sacred  observances, 
there  is  a  tremendous  religious  spirit  let 
loose  in  the  world  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  In  my  book,  the  thought  of  "peace 
on  earth  ;  good- will  to  men"  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christianity  and  the  Ju- 
daism I  have  been  taught  to  respect.  It 
may  sound  naive  but  I  like  to  think  of 
the  coincidence  of  Channukah  and  Christ- 
mas. In  my  mind  there  is  a  picture  of 
Jews  at  prayer  and  Christians  at  prayer, 
with  these  prayers  merging  and  ascend- 
ing toward  God's  throne.  That  heaven 
is  stormed  by  the  devotion  of  both  groups 
is  my  assurance  that  God  will  smile  on 
us.  saying,  "Both  families  of  my  chil- 
dren are  now  joined  in  worship,  each  in 
his  own  tongue  and  each  in  his  own 
shrine."  May  He  hear  and  answer  our 
petitions  for  peace  and  security  for  all 
His  children ! 

There  is  one  thought  that  does  not 
frighten  me  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
disturl)  us  about  religious  differences. 
It  is  a  truism  that  each  of  us  is  an  indi- 
vidual and  differs  from  all  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  rather 
])leasant  to  reflect  that  of  all  the  billions 
of  human  beings  of  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow  there  is  not  one  who  has  iden- 
tical fingerprints  with  any  oilier.  Oif- 
ferences,  when  accepted  in  the  riglit  way, 
make  for  enrichment.  In  fact,  a  cursory 
slu(l\-  of  Iiistorv  convinces  me  tliat  we 
mav  I)e  living  in  the  best  of  limes.  .\  few 
vears  ago  I  delivered  a  paper  to  an  or- 
g.'inization  of  professional  men  of  which 
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some  of  you  are  members.  My  theme  was 
the  "milieu  in  which  jesus  was  horn." 
This  essay  drew  heavily  on  some  of  the 
newly-discovered  scrolls  which  show  us 
how  many  Jewish  sects  there  were  in 
those  days.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  Talmud  teaches  that  there  were  about 
four  hundred  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
at  that  time.  My  own  estimate  is  that 
there  are  just  about  as  many  chtirches 
of  all  denominations  now  existing  in 
Baltimore.  Ecumenicity  has  not  advanced 
very  far  among  us  and  in  Judaea  there 
were  reasons  for  so  many  houses  of 
prayer.  One  of  these  reasons  was  the 
fact  that  people  wanted  them  in  order 
to  express  in  prayer  their  individual  con- 
victions about  God  and  His  Will.  We 
know  the  names  of  some  of  these  groups 
and  we  know  something  about  their 
religious  needs. 

One  group  was  known  as  the  Sad- 
ducees.  This  was  led  by  priests  who 
became  leaders  of  religion  bv  virtue  of 
their  birth.  They  were  born  into  families 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Some  were  "ordi- 
nary" priests  while  only  the  descendants 
of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  offspring  of  the  priest  Za- 
dok  were  eligible  for  the  high  priesthood. 
By  and  large  an  hereditary  group  of  this 
kind  inclines  toward  conservatism,  want- 
ing to  preserve  the  status  quo.  So  it  was 
with  the  Sadducees.  In  Roman  times 
they  were  willing  to  make  peace  with 
their  conquerors.  They  rejected  the  new 
doctrine  of  immortality  and  insisted  on 
a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
These  were  the  fundamentalists  of  an- 
cient Israel.  They  were  also  the  so-called 
aristocrats. 

The  Pharisees  objected  to  them  and 
rejected  their  leadership.  In  their  opinion 
a  person  deserved  to  be  a  leader  not  be- 
cause of  birth  but  because  of  his  educa- 
tion, training,  and  character.  This  group 


established  a  new  lay  leadership  to  op- 
pose the  Sadducees  and  really  paved 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  a  rabbinic 
party  to  replace  the  priestly.  The  rabbis 
were  laymen  who  were  educated  for 
their  jobs.  At  first,  they  had  other  occu- 
pations. We  know  that  Paul  was  a  tent- 
maker  ;  there  were  cobblers  and  black- 
smiths and  tailors  who  served  also  as 
rabbis  and  teachers.  That  their  titles 
were  purely  honorary  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  a  carpenter,  but  was 
called  "Rabbi"  by  his  disciples.  The 
Pharisees  were  clearly  liberal,  believing 
that  Scripture  had  to  be  interpreted  with 
liberality  in  order  to  permit  progress. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Sabbath  Ijecame  a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  not  a  "blue"  Satur- 
day ;  the  doctrine  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye" 
was  modified  b_\'  the  establishment  of  a 
rule  of  damages  or  monetary  compensa- 
tion for  injuries.  These  Pharisees  be- 
lieved that  it  was  more  important  to  pray, 
to  study,  and  to  give  charity  than  to  offer 
animal  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the 
Temple.  In  fact,  they  established  the 
synagogue  as  a  substitute  for  the  Tem- 
ple. The  Temple  was  a  place  of  animal 
sacrifice :  the  synagogue  became  the 
model  for  the  modern  church  and  syna- 
gogue. It  was  a  place  to  which  people 
came  for  worship,  for  learning,  and  for 
fellowship.  Then,  the  Pharisees  accepted 
new  doctrines  like  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
some  of  their  teachings  about  the  soul, 
about  the  duty  of  man,  and  about  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  One  of  their  tasks 
was  to  preserve  the  concept  of  God's 
sovereignty  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
leave  room  for  freedom  of  man's  will. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  and  worth}'  of 
the  greatest  philosophic  minds  of  all 
the  generations. 

Among   other   sects  was  that  of  the 
Essenes  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in 
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the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  This  was  a  mysti- 
cal, monastic  group  from  which  un- 
doubtedly John  the  Baptist  came.  Like 
John  (Matthew  III)  these  Essenes  wore 
plain,  rough  clothes,  ate  simple  food  and 
preached  a  doctrine  of  repentance.  They 
seemed  to  believe  that  God's  kingdom  was 
about  to  come  and,  therefore,  our  task 
was  not  to  store  up  worldly  goods,  but 
rather  to  repent  of  our  sins  in  order  to  be 
worthy  of  entering  into  the  future  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  cried,  "Repent  ye ; 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
These  Essenes  were  itinerant  preachers  ; 
they  lived  in  monasteries,  one  of  which 
was  by  the  Dead  Sea;  most  of  them 
were  middle-aged  because,  having  raised 
their  families,  they  gave  up  their  home- 
life  to  become  members  of  the  monastic 
group.  No  man  had  private  property : 
tlieir  possessions  belonged  to  the  com- 
numity.  One  of  their  most  characteristic 
rites  was  a  ceremony  of  purification  by 
the  use  of  water.  It  was  called  "baptism" 
and  that  is  how  John  got  his  name ;  he 
was  a  "baptiser"  along  with  his  fellow- 
Essenes. 

From  the  teachings  of  Jesus  you  can 
see  what  the  influences  were  in  his  life. 
Certainly  as  a  visitor  in  Jerusalem,  as 
a  Galilean  who  went  to  the  synagogues, 
he  knew  members  of  all  these  groups  and 
he  heard  them  preach.  In  all  probability, 
there  were  times  when  there  was  great 
tension  among  these  zealous  religionists. 
For  example,  in  Matthew  XXII  there 
are  two  incidents,  one  concerning  the 
Pharisees  and  one  the  Sadducees.  Each 
sought  to  question  Jesus  about  his  views 
because  the  Pharisees  wondered  how 
Jesus  could  harmonize  his  loyalty  to  God 
with  the  Roman  rule  and  the  Sadducees 
suspected  Jesus  of  agreeing  with  the 
Pharisees  on  the  question  of  resurrection. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  a  Pharisee  asked 
him  about  the  greatest  of  the  command- 


ments and  Jesus  referred  to  the  two  well- 
known  Jewish  commandments  about  the 
love  of  God  (Deuteronomy  \'I:5)  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbor  {  Leviticus 
XIX:18). 

Why  do  I  dwell  on  these  events  of 
history?  Merely  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  the  first  age  to  face  differences  in 
religion,  even  among  members  of  the 
same  denomination,  and  this  is  not  the 
only  generation  called  upon  to  live  with- 
in the  framework  of  honest  differences. 
Our  television  panel  has  adopted  this 
motto :  that  we  "agree  to  disagree  a.gree- 
a])ly."  This  is  the  spiritual  demand  of 
the  hour.  That  we  have  been  able  to 
advance  so  far  is  one  of  the  great  mir- 
acles of  history. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  define  specifically 
what  the  forces  have  been  and  what  we 
have  ])een  able  to  achieve.  Just  recently 
some  of  us  attended  a  wonderful  con- 
ference in  Washington  where  we  heard 
a  great  speaker  discuss  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences we  face.  One  sentence  impressed 
me  as  being  not  only  marvelous  but  truly 
proi)hetic.  He  said,  "We  have  learned 
that  the  major  differences  are  }iot  be- 
tween denominations  l)ut  within  denomi- 
nations." Our  fellowship,  our  coopera- 
tion, our  like-mindedness  usually  cuts 
across  denominational  lines  and  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  hope  only  in  a  monolithic  so- 
ciety. To  some  extent  credit  for  this  new 
climate  of  opinion  should  go  to  a  great 
man  in  Rome.  Pope  John  XXIII  has 
opened  windows  and  let  fresh  air  come 
into  manv  of  our  lives.  He  has  helped 
to  create  a  new  climate  of  opinion  for 
all  denominations  to  work  in.  ^^'hile  Jews 
are  not  ]iart  of  the  ecumenical  group  that 
met  in  Rome,  it  is  true  that  Pope  John 
has  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
my  ])eo])le  in  a  most  ins]:)iring  way.  He 
greeted  a  delegation   of   Americui    lews 
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who  visited  the  \'atican  with  these  Bih- 
lical  words,  "I  am  Joseph,  your  hrother." 

The  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Pope  has  heen  reciprocal.  Xothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  hrotherly  love.  There  is 
now  in  prospect  a  conference  of  all  the 
religious  groups  to  he  held  in  Chicago 
earlv  next  year.  The  purpcjse  of  this  con- 
clave will  he  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  Religion  and  Race.  While  this  meet- 
ing is  long  overdue,  it  is  ahout  to  take 
place  and  this  is  another  of  the  modern 
miracles.  Only  good  can  come  of  it. 
Everywhere  in  our  land  people  are  talk- 
ing ahout  cooperation  among  the  re- 
ligions and  the  advance  of  brotherhood. 
Everywhere  dialogue  groups  are  coming 
into  being.  Walls  are  breaking  down  in 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  of  Robert  Frost, 
"There  is  something  that  hates  a  wall ; 
that  wants  it  down."  In  my  judgment 
we  are  not  far  from  the  time  when  our 
own  state  will  have  a  public  accommoda- 
tions law  and  people  of  the  darker  races 
will  not  have  to  face  the  embarrassment 
of  refusal  and  rejection.  Such  treatment 
is  a  denial  of  the  Judaism  and  Christ- 
ianity in  whose  names  I  believe  I  am  now 
speaking. 

It  is  possible  for  any  of  us  to  draw  on 
his  own  personal  experience  to  illustrate 
the  points  of  view  we  regard  as  import- 
ant. I  confess  that  from  earliest  child- 
hood I  have  had  little  to  endure  from 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  but  I  was 
privileged  to  be  born  in  the  United  States 
and  to  have  lived,  as  I  now  live,  among 
people  whom  I  love  because  they  are 
worthv  of  love.  Among  them  are  some  of 


you,  men  of  all  three  of  the  major  re- 
ligions. In  my  ministry  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  Balti- 
more there  is  the  continuing  story  of 
kindness  and  helpfulness  1)y  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  of  all  groups.  But  I  am  not 
blind  to  such  forces  as  anti-semitism, 
anti-Catholicism,  anti-liberalism. 

What  pleases  me  is  a  growing  sense 
of  trust  that  seems  to  be  part  of  the  new 
climate.  In  twenty  years  I  was  not  in- 
vited once  to  address  a  parent-teacher 
group  at  any  of  the  Catholic  schools.  In 
the  past  year  there  have  been  a  few  in- 
vitations from  such  groups.  A  few 
months  ago  in  the  company  of  my  tele- 
vision colleagues  I  spoke  to  the  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood  at  our  local  St. 
Mary's  Seminary.  W^e  were  warmly  re- 
ceived. I  came  to  this  luncheon  directly 
from  that  seminary  where  I  visited  one 
of  the  faculty  who  wanted  his  class  to 
jrresent  me  to  the  boys  who  greeted  me 
like  an  old  friend. 

I  hope  that  this  is  what  I  think  it  is 
— a  sign  that  we  have  replaced  our  sus- 
picions with  trust ;  that  we  see  the  sin- 
cerity in  one  another  and  are  resolved 
to  respect  it ;  that  we  are  going  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  lend  a  helping 
liand.  In  a  democracy  men  can  live  and 
let  live,  but  the  kind  of  democracy  I  want 
to  live  in  is  the  one  in  which  men  of  all 
groups  live  and  help  live.  If  we  can 
achieve  this  ideal,  nothing  in  the  world 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  an  America 
whose  spirit  goes  marching  on.  May 
God  help  us  to  perform  this  miracle 
which  will  be  of  His  doing  and  ours. 


April,  1963 
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Congenital  Cardiac  Diseases:  A  Review  of 
357  Cases  Studied  Pathologically.  Rob- 
ert S.  Fontana,  M.D.,  and  Jesse  E.  Ed- 
wards, M.D.  Pp.  291.  W.  B.  Saunders 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1962. 

The  authors  of  this  review  have  utilized 
autopsy  specimens  of  cardiovascular  malfor- 
mations studied  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  other 
sources  over  a  30-year  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  present : 
"1.  The  incidence  of  congenital  cardiac  disease 
among  persons  examined  at  necropsy  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic ;  2.  The  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  various  types  of  cardiovascular  malforma- 
tions among  patients  represented  in  the  path- 
ological material ;  3.  The  length  of  survival  of 
those  patients  with  cardiovascular  malforma- 
tions who  are  represented  in  this  collection ; 
4.  The  distribution  on  the  basis  of  sex  of 
these  patients ;  and  5.  The  incidence  of  certain 
complicating    conditions   among   the   patients." 

The  authors  readily  admit  that  the  above 
statistics  can  only  be  considered  valid  in  re- 
gard to  the  357  specimens  reviewed,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  apply  these  figures  to  the 
overall  occurrence  of  congenital  cardial  mal- 
formations would  be  inaccurate.  However,  they 
have  done  much  to  enhance  the  worth  of  their 
review  by  presenting  the  pooled  experience  of 
many  other  pathologic  studies  at  other  institu- 
tions ;  in  this  efifort  they  have  listed  and  com- 
mented on  many  of  the  1,166  references  from 


the    accumulated    medical    literature    on    this 
subject. 

This  book  can  best  be  described  as  a  statis- 
tical analysis  of  pathological  specimens  of  case 
material  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  a  review 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  which  may 
assist  both  the  pathologist  and  clinician  by 
giving  them  some  idea  of  what  to  expect  when 
confronted  with  a  patient  with  a  congenital 
cardiac   malformation. 

William  Weglicki,  M.D. 


Aids  to  Anatomy,  (pocket  anatomy),  by  R. 
J.  Last,  12th  ed.,  Balliare  Tindall  and 
Cox,  London,  1962  (Williams  &  Wilkins 
Company,    Baltimore,    Md.),    pp.   408,    ill. 

$3.50. 

This  traditional  abstract  of  anatomy  indi- 
cates a  continuing  use  for  a  simplified  review 
outline  for  undergraduate  and  postgraduate 
students  anticipating  examinations  or  for  the 
meticulous  practitioner  whose  perfection  de- 
mands a  periodic  review  of  basic  science.  The 
individual  chapters  carry  diagramatic  sketches 
pertinent  to  the  more  difficult  subjects.  Classi- 
fications are  included.  Despite  its  small  size, 
the  volume  is  amazingly  complete  and  serves 
excellently  as  a  review  medium  for  those  who 
have  had  previous  academic  training  in  gross 
anatomy. 

John  A.  Wagner,  M.D. 
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President's    Letter 


Dear  FcUo%>.'  AliDuni: 

The  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  was 
founded  in  1807,  making  it  the  fifth  medical  school  to 
be  established  in  the  United  States.  The  ^Medical  School 
building  was  constructed  in  1812  and  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous use  since  that  time. 

Containing  "chemical"  and  "anatomicar'  halls,  it  has 
been  the  symbol  of  the  ^ledical  School,  and  to  graduates 
returning  to  the  Baltimore  campus,  it  is  their  "mecca." 
Although  it  was  built  as  a  copy  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome,  my  personal  impression  is  that  it  is  a  more  charm- 
ing and  cheerful  building  than  the  original  Pantheon. 
At  the  time  of  its  construction,  it  was  considered  a 
marvel  of  architecture  and  engineering,  particularly 
since  structural  steel  was  not  used.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  originally  the  interior  was  even  more  attractive 
than  the  exterior. 

The  Baltimore  campus  is  now  undergoing  a  tremen- 
dous upheaval  and  man\-  of  its  landmarks  are  disappear- 
ing, ^lore  than  ever,  we  should  make  every  attempt  to 
hold  on  to  that  which  is  good.  The  exterior  of  the  "Med- 
ical School"  building  has  undergone  a  face  lifting  and 
a  new  copper  dome  has  replaced  the  old  one. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  the  interior.  Once  inside 
the  building,  it  is  anything  but  a  show  place.  The  stair- 
cases "creak,"  the  floors  are  rickety,  and  in  no  area 
does  it  present  its  original  "colonial"  touch  of  beauty 
and  charm. 
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\\\\h  the  rejuventation  of  downtown  Baltimore,  many 
visitors  will  anticipate  seeing  some  of  "old  Baltimore." 
Being  contiguous  to  the  Civic  and  Charles  Centers,  and 
contemplated  hotel  and  restaurant  developments, 
wouldn't  it  he  advantageous  to  show  our  historical  back- 
ground and  this  wonderful  building?  The  Alumni 
should  encourage  interested  civic  and  historical  groups 
to  procure  funds  for  the  authentic  restoration  of  this 
architectural  gem. 

George  H.  Yeager,  M.D. 

President 


Reunion  to  Be  Held  at  1963 
AM  A  Meeting 

Dr.  George  H.  Yeager.  President  of 
the  Aledical  Alumni  Association,  has  an- 
noimced  that  a  reunion  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  will  l)e  held  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in 
June.  1963. 

l--acli  alumnus  will  receive  a  detailed 
notice  of  this  function  and,  if  attending 
the  AI\IA  annual  meeting,  is  requested 
to  register  at  the  I'niversity  of  Marvland 
desk. 

Such  reunions  in  the  past  \vd\v  been 
a  huge  success.  It  is  hoped  that  Alumni 
planning  to  attend  the  AM  A  convention 
will  include  the  Medical  Alumni  Re- 
union  in  their  ])lans. 
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ALUMNI  DAY— JUNE  6,  1963 


1963  Honor  Award 

and  Gold  Key 

of  the  Medical  Alumni 

Association 

to 

Louis  A.  M.  Krause 

Class  of  1917 


Louis  A.  M.  Krause,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1896,  the  son  of 
William  B.  and  Elizabeth  Krause.  After 
preliminary  education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Baltimore,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Baltimore  City  College  in  the 
Class  of  1913.  Four  years  later  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  great  world 
war,  he  received  the  M.D.  degree  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine.  As  a  medical  officer  he 
joined  the  A.E.F.,  was  assigned  to  the 
First  Division,  Field  Hospital  13,  and 
saw  service  at  St.  Mihiel  and  later  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  Following  mili- 
tary service,  he  served  for  a  year  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New 


York,  with  a  chief  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  pneumococci  and  pneumococcal 
pneumonia.  He  then  returned  to  Balti- 
more to  begin  the  practice  of  Internal 
Medicine. 

Growing  in  academic  stature,  he  vm- 
dertook  teaching  assignments  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Maryland,  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal, and  as  Consultant  in  Medicine  at  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals  where  he  con- 
ducted teaching  rounds  on  the  Medical 
Service.  In  1938,  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  at  the 
Lutheran  (formerly  West  Baltimore 
General )  Hospital,  a  position  he  has 
held  continuously  ever  since. 

In  1928,  he  was  honored  by  Fellow- 
ship in  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  by  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Internal  Medicine  in  1937. 
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A  year  later  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  American  Therapeutic  Society.  Dur- 
ing 1941  nad  1942  he  served  as  Governor 
of  Maryland  for  the  American  College 
of  Physicians. 

During  the  1930's,  Dr.  Krause  became 
pre-eminently  known  for  the  excellence 
of  his  patient,  thorough,  and  searching 
clinical  bedside  studies.  An  inspiring 
teacher,  a  student  always  interested  in 
others,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  train- 
ing of  many  now  prominent  and  influen- 
tial practitioners.  He  was  among  the 
first  in  Baltimore  to  indicate  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  the  aged  and  has  served 
actively  on  many  committees  charged 
with  studies  of  aging  and  with  the  plan- 
ning of  resources  for  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill.  To  this  end  he  devoted 
many  hours  at  the  City  Hospitals,  com- 
bining careful  clinical  observation  and 
study  with  his  broad  and  diverse  famili- 
arity with  scientific  information,  even 
calling  upon  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures  when  points  of  emphasis 
were  needed. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  H  he 
again  entered  the  military  service,  and 
from  1942-43  was  Chief  of  the  Medical 
Services  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital in  Washington.  Becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  exposure  as 
related  to  military  service,  he  performed 
invaluable  research  and  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  knowledge  of  so-called 
"trench  foot."  For  this  he  was  awarded 
the  Ribljon  of  Merit. 

Krause,  the  student,  found  in  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  a  new  opportunity 
for  further  study.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  School  of  Oriental  Research  at 
Jerusalem  and  was  a  member  of 
an  archaeological  expedition  to  South 
Arabia  in  1950  and  in  1958  to  Oman 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  expeditions 
being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 


can Foundation  for  the  Study  of  Man. 
Not  alone  did  he  contribute  to  the 
archaeologic  adventure,  but  found  time 
to  study  in  detail  local  diseases  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  and  on 
several  occasions  organized  clinics  where 
many  hundreds  received  free  care. 

Peripatetic,  yes — yet  sufficient  in  ca- 
pacity to  fill  the  exacting  requirements 
of  hospital  staft'  committees,  adminis- 
trative problems,  and  teaching  assign- 
ments in  several  hospitals.  He  has  con- 
tinually kept  abreast  of  his  first  love, 
books,  and  particularly  the  scriptures. 
In  great  demand  as  a  speaker  to  both  lay 
and  medical  groups,  he  has  always  found 
time  for  an  active,  demanding,  clinical 
practice,  yet  has  been  a  member  of 
state-wide  committees  on  planning  for 
Medical  Education,  and  has  found  time 
for  active  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  State  Medical  Society.  In  1950, 
he  served  as  President  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Medical  Society.  In  1946,  he  re- 
ceived a  citation  from  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Scientist,  astute  clinician,  humanitari- 
an, scholar,  bibliophile,  counselor,  and 
friend,  he  exemplifies  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  healing  art.  His  contributions  to 
science  have  been  important,  but  above 
all,  he  has  served  his  fellow  man.  Profi- 
cient, dedicated,  and  inspiring  as  a  teach- 
er at  the  bedside,  he  has  influenced  more 
than  a  generation  of  young  men  who  l)y 
virtue  of  his  teaching  and  emulation 
have  continued  to  improve  the  eft'ective- 
ness,  progress,  and  prestige  of  American 
Medicine  and  American  medical  educa- 
tion. Louis  Krause  has,  indeed,  contrib- 
uted outstandingly  to  medicine.  That  his 
service  to  mankind  has  been  distin- 
guished, there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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Alumni  Day,   June  6,   1963 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  Woodward,  Chair- 
man of  the  Program  Committee  for 
Alumni  Day,  has  announced  that  plans 
are  progressing  rapidly  for  the  festivi- 
ties on  June  6.  All  Alumni  will  shortly 
receive  an  invitation  by  way  of  a  direct 
letter  from  Dr.  George  Yeager,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Aledical  Alumni  Association.  Detailed 
annovmcement  will  follow  giving  the 
scheduled  events. 

The  classes  designated  as  reunion 
classes  are  listed  below.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  addresses  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  classes  who  will  be 
celebrating  their  reunions.  You  are 
urged  to  inform  Mrs.  Louise  Girkin, 
Exectitive  Secretary,  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  of  any  change  of  address. 

Plans  for  a  delightful  luncheon  served 
at  the  Student  Union  and  a  gala  evening 
at  the  annual  Alumni  Banquet  at  the 
I^ord  Baltimore  Hotel  are  rapidly  devel- 
oping. 

Mark  yotir  calendar  now.  Your  alumni 
association  is  anticipating  a  large  attend- 
ance. Join  your  fellow  alumni,  your 
presence  is  a  necessary  element  for  a 
memorable  Alumni  Day.  The  following 
program  will  be  presented. 

Dr.  John  M.  Scott,  President  of  the 
Class  of  1938,  will  preside. 

PROGRAM 

1.  "Trends  of  Teaching  in  Education 
and  Research"  by  Stanley  E.  Brad- 
ley, M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine,  Co- 
Itimbia  University. 

2.  "A  Quarter  Century  of  Alercurial 
Diuretic  Therapy"  by  Allan  Feder, 
M.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Cornell  University 
School  of  Medicine. 
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3.  "Interesting  ]\Iedico-legal  Problems 
of  the  Central  Nervous  System"  by 
John  A.  Wagner,  M.D..  Professor 
of  Neuropathology,  University  of 
Maryland. 

4.  "Unilateral  Renal  Disease  and  Hy- 
pertension" by  John  J.  Bunting. 
M.D. 

Following  the  scientific  program,  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  will  be  held,  with 
election  of  officers.  This  will  be  followed 
by  the  luncheon  in  the  Student  Union 
Building. 


It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  re- 
union classes  will  again  follow  tradition 
in  holding  informal  receptions  prior  to 
the  annual  banquet. 

At  the  annual  l)anquet  members  of  the 
50-year  class  will  receive  their  honorary 
certificates.  Guests  will  be  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1964.  Mr.  Eric 
A.  Johnson,  former  President  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  annual  lian- 
((uet. 

Reunion  classes  and  their  class  cap- 
tains are  as  follows  : 


REUNION  CLASSES  1963 

Class  rosters  of  the  reunion  classes  are  found  below.  ]\lany  addresses  are  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate.  These  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk.  Correct  addresses  are  much 
needed  and  will  be  most  welcome.  You  are  urged  to  inform  Mrs.  Louise  Girkin. 
Executive  Secretarv.  of  anv  such  new  or  corrected  addresses. 


50th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1913 

Co-Captains:  W.  H.  Toulson,  M.D.,  and  Charles  Reid  Edwards,  M.D. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICL\XS  &  SURGEONS 


Rafael  Ber.xabe 

Salvador  Brau  St.  6L  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Ray  Maxwell  Bobbitt 

1139  4th  Ave.,  Huntington.  \V.  \'a. 
Ralph  Elijah  Cloward 

Box  8292  Waukii  Sta.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
James  Sylvester  Dixox 

33  Parsonage  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 
James  Corbin  Doughty 

Onancock,  Va. 
James  Fender  Easton 

45  Rosemary  Lane,  Romncy,  W.  Vn. 
Samuel  E.  Enfield 

116  S.  Liberty  St..  Cuniherland.  Md. 
Chas.  Wm.  Finnerty 

440  Bdwy.,   Somerville  45,  Mass. 
Paul  N.  Fleming 

8627  Fenton  St.,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 


Ernest  F.  Flora 

Boones  Mill,  Va. 
Benjamin  F.  G.\llaxt 

Bethpage,  X.  Y.*   (  Xot  listed  in  '61  AM  A) 
E.  F.  Harbert 

W.  Va.*  (  Xot  listed  in  •61  AM.\  ) 
IsiDOR  Heller 

49  Brandon  Rd.,  L'pper  Darby,  Pa. 
Fernando  H.  Janer 

Martin  Travieson.  Santurce,  P.R. 
William  T.  May 

10  Pata])sco  .Vve.,   Baltimore  22.   Md. 
Charles  L.  Mowrer 

159  W.   Washington   St..   Hagerstown.    Md. 
Leo  p.  AIusser 

Rt.  3,  500  Vine   Hill   Way.   Martinez.   Calif. 
William  Edgar  Myles 

White  Sulphur  .Sjirings.  \V.  \'a. 
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Charles  Francis  Xicol 

63    Prospect    Pk.    W.,    Brooklyn    15,    X.    Y 
Walter  W.  Point 

Box  2563,  Charleston  29,  W.  Va. 
Solomon  Rein  a 

224  Rosecrans  St.,  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.* 
Raymond  Harrison  Ryder 

48  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


*  Last   known    address. 


Armado  S.^nchez 

Cuba*  (Not  listed  in  '61  AMA) 
Elias  C.  Segarra 

Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  Stop  19,  Santurce,  P.  R. 
Alexander  Senekewitz 

Address  unknown  (Not  listed  in  '61  AMA) 
Fort  Steilacoom 

Washington*  (Not  listed  in  '61  AMA) 


BALTIMORE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 


Charles  F.  Bove 

70  E.  Main  St.,  Patchogue,  X.  Y. 
Dawson  L.  Farber 

942  Dulaney  \'alley  Rd..  Baltimore  4.  Md. 
Enrique  Lassisse  v  Rivera 

Sabana  Grande,   P.  R. 
Ernest  G.  Marr 

516  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Victor  C.  Xah 

301   X^  Van  Buren  St.,  Wihnington  5.  Del. 

*  Last  known   address. 


George  Piness 

240  S.  La  Cienga  Blvd., 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Roger  K.  Sell 

Torrington,  Wyoming 

Max  Kaufman  Silverman 

Address  unknown*  (  Xot  listed  in  "61  AMA) 

George  L.  Zimmerman 

1710  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Xot 
listed  in  '61  AM.\  &  not  listed  in  phone 
directory  ) 
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Samuel  Allen  Alexander 

1830  Eye  St.,  X.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Philip  Bean 

Great  Mills,  Md. 
Franklin  Clyde  Craven 

State  Hospital,  Goldsboro,  X*.  C. 
Charles  Reid  Edwards 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  ^Md. 
Vertie  Edward  Edwards 

Stokesdale,  X'.  C. 
Idelberto  Fajardo  y  Infante 

Santiago*    (Xot  listed  in  '61   AMA) 
W.  Frank  Gemmill 

121  W.  Springettsbury  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 
Harry  Goldsmith 

3109  Marnat  Rd.,  Baltimore  8,  Md. 
Leonard  Hays 

5201  Baltimore  Ave.,  Hyattsville,  Md. 
Herman  Harry  Levin 

(Xot  listed  in  '61   AAIA) 


*  Last   known   address. 


Frederick  L.  McDaniel 

44  X'orthdown  Rd.,  Alexandria,  \'a. 
William  Tillman   Martin 

605  McDaniels  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Walter  Anthony  Ostendorf 

P.  O.  Box  1689,  Ft.  Worth  1,  Texas 
Jesus  Maria  Buch 

Address  unknown 
Harry  Cornelius  Raysor 

St.  Matthews,   S.  C. 
William  H.  Scruggs 

Andrews,  X'.  C. 
Gerald  Clyde  Shuler 

Address  unknown  (Xot  listed  in  '61  AMA) 
Wm.  Walter  Sir.-\k 

10300  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
Hamilton  J.  Slusher 

Rt.  4,  Box  118,  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

W.    H.    TOULSON 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Cleveland  D.  Whelchel 
Box  213,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
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45th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1918 

Captain:  Wm.  A.  Darby,  M.D. 


Lang  W.  Anderson 

R.F.D.  #1,  Box  47,  WilHston,  S.  C. 
John  Bryan  Bonner 

Aurora,  N.  C. 
Samuel  Isadore  Bross 

V.A.  1380  S.  Sepulveda,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Jos.  Lucien  Brown 

314  Turrentine  Ave.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Edward  A.  Cafritz 

1835  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  Jos.  M.  Carlin 

1423  Irving  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
William  B.  Dalton 

421  N.  Henderson  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
William  Arthur  Darby 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1.  Aid. 
William  B.  Davidson 

Rutland,  Mass.* 
Ramon  C.  Deliz 

Address  unknown  (Not  in  '61  AMA) 
Oscar  B.  Diebolder 

Address  unknown  (Not  in  '61  AMA) 
Sherman  Balch  Forbes 

706  Franklin  St.,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
John  J.  Giesen 

Box  386— Sta.  A,  Radford,  Va. 
Harley  Monroe  Johnson 

West  Columbia,  S.  C. 
James  Craig  Joyner 

718  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Martin  Francis  Kocevar 

403  S.  2nd  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 


*  Last  known   address. 


Brodie  Banks  McDade 

511  W.  Davis  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Clarence  E.  Macke 

(Very  ill,  requested  no  mail) 
Zachariah  Morgan 

10  E.  Eager  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
John  M.  Nicklas 

5701  Rusk  Ave.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 
Morris  N.  Putterman 

4413  Springdale  Ave.,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 
Irwin  O.  Ridgely 

202  Edgevale  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 
Charles  W.  Robles 

Lt.  Comdr.  USN  (Ret.) 

R.D.  8,  Tampa  4,  Fla. 
James  Parks  Rousseau 

1014  W.  5th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Frank  Sabiston 

lis  E.  Gordon  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
Joseph  Sindler 

829  Lake  Drive,  Apt.  J2.  Baltimore  17.  Md. 
Robert  Frankling  Sledge 

Lt.  Comdr.   (Ret.) 

6115  Granby  St.,  Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Thomas  C.  Speake 

512  Stevenson  Lane,  Towson  4,  Md. 

Alfred  Norton  Sweet 

195  So.  Main  St.,  Aliddletown,  Conn. 

Henry  Clinton  Waklick 
Address  unknown 

Samuel  Howard  White 
R.Adm.  USN    (Ret.) 
York,  S.  C. 


40th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1923 

Captain:  Fred  T.  Kyper,  M.D. 


Nathaniel  M.  Beck 

2818  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore   10,  Md. 
Jacob  Belenky 

1910  Arthur  Ave.,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 
Thaddeus  R.  Bowers,  Jr. 

200  West  St.,  Bristol.  Tenn. 


Frederick  B.  Dart 

Niantic,  Conn.*   (Not  listed  in  '61  AMA) 
Joseph  DeSank 

16-17  Parsons  Blvd.,  Flusiiing  54,  N.  Y. 
Joiix   Milton  Edmonds 

Ray,   Arizona 
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Theodore  C.  Griffix 

56  N.  Main  St.,  Keyser,  W.  \^a. 
Ben  M.  Goldberg 

1156  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Jos.   AI.   GUTOWSKI 

433  Brace  Ave.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Douglass  Arno  Haddock 

5700   Pontiac   Trail,   Orchard   Lake,   :Mich.* 
Robert  P.  Hagermax 

2924  Xoyes  Ave.  S.E.,  Charleston  4,  W.  Va. 

J.  Elmer  Harp 
Middletown,  Md. 

Philip  Hirsch 

50-14  Junction  Blvd.,  Flushing,   X^.  Y. 
Johx  T.  Hundley 

701  Hollins  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
William  C.  Jeaxnette 

103  E.  Main  St.,  Westminster,  Md. 
George  A.  Knipp 

4116  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 
Arthur  Milton  Ivraut 

2729  Boulevard,  Jersey  City  6,  X.  J. 
Frederick  Kyper 

827  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Leo  Aloysius  Lally 

3517  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 
W.  S.  Love,  Jr. 

469  Xatson  Terrace,  Pt.  Charlotte,  Fla. 
Raleigh  Miller  Moler 

19  So.  Liberty   St.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


Robert  L.  Murray 

Rafford,  X.  C. 
Karl  Johnsox  Myers 

Philippi,  W.  Va. 
F.  G.  Prather 

251  Tunnel  Rd.,  Asheville,  X.  C. 
Paul  A.  Rothfuss 

21  W.  4th  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Harry  Ruche 

266  E.  Flagler  St.,  Miami  32,  Fla. 
Richard  Schorr 

5601    W.    Olympic    Blvd.,    Los    Angeles    36, 

Calif. 
Walter  Hal  Shealy 

Sharpsburg,  Md. 
Roy  G.  Sowers 

130  S.  Steele  St.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 
Peter  Joseph  Steincrohx 

1430  Ancona  Ave.,  Coral  Gables  46,  Fla. 
T.  Joseph  Touhey 

441  S.  Elhvood  Ave.,  Baltimore  24,  Md. 
Wm.  Wallace  Walker 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  Aid. 
Sidney  S.  Wasserstrom 

247  A-36th  Ave.,  San  Mateo,  Calif.* 
Henry  Vincent  Weinert 

28  Pleasant  Ave.,   Passaic,  X'^.  J. 
Wm.  Archibald  Weltox 

221  Fairmont  Ave.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.* 


*  Last  known   address. 


35th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1928 

Captain:   J.  J.  Singer,  M.D. 


Capt.  Marcel  R.  Bedri 

Town  &  Country  Motel,  5600  Xew  Sepulpa 

Rd.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Wm.  A.  Berger 

160  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  X'.  J. 
Irving  Ezra  Blecher 

VA  Hospital,  Lyons,  X.  J. 
Ethel  Braxcfield 

4177  Walnut   St.,   Riverside,   Calif. 
Earle  p.  Clemsox 

5820  York  Rd.,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 
George  Andrew  Duncan 

Medical  Tower  Bldg.,  Xorfolk,  Va. 


Bernard  Friedmax 
617  Ocean  Pkwy.,   Brooklyn  30,   X.  Y. 

Jacques  S.  Gilbert 

Z2,7  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Victor  Goldberg 

1916  E.  30th  St.,  Bahimore  18,  Md. 

Jerome  Goodman 

809  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

Creed  C.  Greer 

Goff  Bldg.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

A.  I.  Grollman 

19  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
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Lewis  Perkins  Gundry 

1014  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Samuel  H.\nkix   . 

1010  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Aid. 
Col.  Paul  Hayes 

Fairmount   Hosp.,    San   Leandro,   Calif. 
Lewis  Jacob  Herolu 

801  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Brooklyn  30,  N.  Y. 
H.  Alvin  Jones 

1107  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 
Israel  Kaufman 

3608  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  10.  N.  Y. 
Philip  Louis  Kaye 

3206  29th  St.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  Kohn 

3500  Kensington  Ave.,  Richmond  21,  Va. 
Nathan  Hersh  Kotch 

1740  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn  30,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  H.  La:mpert 

433  Avenue  T.  Brooklyn  23,  N.  Y. 
Jacob  Irving  Lamstein 

3425  Knox  PL,  New  York  67,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  G.  Laukaitis 

679  Washington  Blvd.,  Baltimore  30,  Md. 
Morris  Lerner 

75-44  Utopia  Pkwy.,  Flushing,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Maurice  Levinsky 

1425  Nohle  Ave.,  Bridgeport  10,  Conn. 
Louis  Jack  Levinson 

201  Lyons  Ave.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Earl  Frederick  Limbach 

30  Central  Pk.  So.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Edw.  Andrew  Litsingek 

202  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Luther  Emmanuel  Little 

10  W.  Madison  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
I.  B.  Lyox 

W.    Md.    Chronic    Hosj).,    Hagerstown,    Aid. 

John  AIace 

6  Church  St.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
Robert  Sadler  AIcCeney 

402  Alain  St.,  Laurel,  Aid. 
William  Buster  AIcGee 

2290-6th  Ave.,   San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vincent  AIichael  AIaddi 

74  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Aaron  Meister 

148-11  89th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

David   Mkrksamkk 

105  Lincoln  Kd.,  IJrooklyn  25,  X.  Y. 


Frank  A.  AIerlino 

m  Hope  St.,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 
Vincent  AIichael  AIessina 

1403  S.  Charles  St.,   Baltimore  30,  Aid. 
Ralph  AIostwill 

1801  Eutaw  PL,  Baltimore   17,  Aid. 
Pasquale  a.   Piacentine 

33-76  166th  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
Peter  Pileggi 

743   Washington   Ave.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 
Benj.  Sunderland  Rich 

Aledical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  Aid. 
Carl  Paul  Roetling 

1326  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Aid. 
Hyman  S.  Rubenstein 

2349  Eutaw  PL,  Baltimore  17,  Aid. 
Joseph  Howard  Rutter 

114  S.  Palmetto,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Morris  H.  Saffron 

292  Paulison  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Robert  S.  Sardo 

6015  York  Rd.,   Baltimore  12,   Aid. 
Cecil  Curry  Shaw 

Loxley,  Ala. 
Abraham  Alfred  Silver 

Temple  Garden  Apts.,   Baltimore  17,  Aid. 
Jack  Jerome  Singer 

117  W.  29th  St.,  Baltimore  18,  Aid. 
Merrill  C.  Smoot 

703  Oak  Hill  Ave.,  Hagerstown,  Aid. 
Theodore  E.  Stacy 

207  Ridgemede  Rd.,   Baltimore   10,   M<1, 
Levi  W.a^de  Temple,  Jr. 

Lake  View,  S.  C. 
William  Henry  Varxey 

120  Belvidere  Ave.,  Washington,   X.  j. 
S.  Zackary  Vogel 

8733-95th  St.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
Fred  S.  Weintraub 

1716  Carson  St.,  Pittsburgh  3,  Pa. 
Nathan  Weisenfeld 

608  Blud  Hill  Ave.,  Hartford  5,  Conn. 
Frederick  S.  Wolf 

1611  USAF  Dispensary    (AIATS) 

McGuire  AFB,  N.  J. 

AIlLTON   WURZEL 

2  Farley  Ave.   (Corner  .Avon  .Ave.) 

Newark,  X.  J. 
Capt.  Oscar  D.  \'ARi!kor(;n,  MCUS.A 

Dir.    Med.    ISureau  of  Aled  and   .Surgery 

.Xavy   Dept.,  Washington  IS,   1).  C. 
Frederick  T.  Zimmerman 

11  I-:.  68th  St.,  New  A'ork  21,  N.  Y. 
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30th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1933 

Captain:  Leon  Kochman,  M.D. 


Harold  H.  Aakox 

251  Seaman  Ave.,  Xew  York  34,  X.  Y. 
George  S.  Baker 

Xeurological   Surgery,    Mayo   Clinic 

200   1st   St.   S.W.,   Rochester,   Minn. 
Albert  Earl  Bakxiiakdt 

144  S.  Main  St.,   Kannapolis,   X.  C. 
Sam  Beaxstock 

VA  Hospital,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
Martix  Becker 

76  Lowell  .\ve..  West  Orange,  X'.  J. 
David  E.  Belli x 

86-15  Dongan  Ave.,  Elmhurst  73,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 
Joseph  Cecil  Berx.stei.\' 

Box  6034,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Louis  Blitzmax 

211  East  18th  St.,  Xew  York  3,   X.  Y. 
Harry  D.  Bowmax 

318  X.   Potomac   St.,   Hagerstov>n,  Md. 
Meyer  Marvix  Cohe.x 

582  E.  25th  St.,  Pater  son  4,  X.  J. 
Richard  W.  Comegys 

Clayton,  Del. 
Harold  Claytox  Diehl 

39  W.  Main  St..  Frostburg,  Md. 
Victor  Drucker 

Hamilton  Ave.  Hosp.,  Monticello,  X.  Y. 
Meyer  Emaxuel 

VA  Center,  Togus,   Maine 
Maxuel  Espixosa 

170  Flamboyanes  St.,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Meyer  George  Etkixd 

1546  Chapel  St.,  X'ew  Haven  11,  Conn. 
Jerome  Fixemax 

4004  Liberty   Hgts.   Ave.,   Baltimore  7,   Md. 

Haskell  Wright  Fox 

Greeneville,  Tenn. 
Fraxk  a.  Fraxklix 

256  S.  Centre  St.,  Orange,  X'.  J. 
Ralph  Berxard  Garrisox 

220  X.  Main  St.,  Hamlet,  X.  C. 
Alexaxder  Blodxick  Goldm.\x 

111  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn  21,  X.  Y. 

Meyer  L.  Goldmax 

916  Cornaga  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway,  X.  Y. 


James  Staxley  Gorkell 

G  M  &  S  Hosp.,  \'.A   Center,  Los  .Angeles 

25,  Calif. 
William  Lemuel  Griggs 

Gate  City,  Va. 
Earle  H.  Harris 

88-19  161st  St.,  Jamaica  32.  X.  Y. 
LouTEX  R.  Hedgpeth 

207  E.   14th  St.,  Lumberton,  X.  C. 
Earl  W.  Hemmixger 

Box  18,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 
Glstav  Highsteix 

3415  Clarks  Lane,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 
Albert  J.  Himelfarb 

3501   St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
William  Aloxzo  Hoover 

Murphy,  X'.  C. 
George  Hillel  Hurwitz 

99  Pratt  St.,  Hartford  3,  Conn. 
Joseph  Jay  Hymax 

645  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  X.  Y. 
Morris  Hymax 

225  W.  86th  St.,  Xew  York  24,  X.  Y. 
Myrox  Lewis  Kexler 

60-30  79th  St.,  Elmhurst  73.  X.  Y. 

Axx  P.  Kext 

Kips  Bay  Yorkville  Health  Center, 

411  E.  69th  St.,  Xew  York  21.  X.  Y. 
Lauristox  L.  Keowx 

431  E.  Lake  Ave.,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 
Charles  Kimmel 

488  Broad  St.,  Bloomfiekl,   X.  J. 
Leox  Koch  max 

7945   Stevenson  Rd.,  Pikesville  8,  Md. 
(jEorge  Ellard  Lextz 

756  W.  Market  St.,  York.  Pa. 
Berxard  Daxiel  Liflaxd 

811   Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Irvington,  X'.  J. 

MiLTOX    E.    LOWMAX 

6502  Deancroft  Rd.,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

Wallace  Hexry  Malax 

420  Le  High  Street,  Lake  City,  Fla. 

Bexjamix  Miller 
4469  Sedgwick  St.,  X.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
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Meyer  George  Miller 

36  X.   Main  St.,  White  River  Jet.,  Xt. 
James  Irvixg  Moore 

14  Seminole  Ave.,  Baltimore  28,  Md. 
Sidney  Xovexsteix 

Funkstown,  Md. 
Kermit  E.  Ossermax 

4  E.  89th  St.,  New  York  28,  X.  Y. 
George  Foster  Peer 

407  X'.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Odessa,  Texas 

Jose  T.  Pico 

Box  9924,  Santurce,  P.  R. 
X'athax  Racusix 

6202  Park  Hgts.  Ave.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 
Daniel  Robert  Robixsox 

Area  Medical  Dir.  Vet.  Adm. 

402  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
David  H.  Rosexfeld 

900  17th  St.,  X.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
Samuel  S.  Rubix 

201   Patapsco  Ave.,  Baltimore  6,  Md. 
Hedley  Ethelbert  Rutland 

1709  W.  Market  St.,  York.  Pa. 
Thomas  L.  Woodford 

Belington,  W.  Va. 
Asa  M.  Scarborough 

205  E.  Avondale  Dr.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Hymax  Schiff 

4023  Fallstaflf  Rd.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 
Joseph  Schiff 

121   Chestnut  St.,  Springfield  3,  Mass. 
Blaxe  M.  Schixdler 

43  Greene   St.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


Maurice  Harris  Schxeimax 

1220   Cottman  Ave.,   Philadelphia   11,   Pa. 
George  Schochet 

2448  Green  St.,  San  Francisco  23.  Calif. 
Alec  Robert  Schwartz 

5801  Beacon  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 
Paul  M.  Schwartz 

33  S.  Clinton  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 
Stephen-  Sewell 

VA  Hosp.,  Lyons,  X.  J. 
George  Clyde  Shinn 

China  Grove,  X'.  C. 
Ash  BY  Wade  Smith 

13018  Georgia  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Howard  Stackhouse,  Jr. 

1215  Walker  Ave.,  Houston  5,  Te.xas 
^L\URICE  Lee  Stern 

68-09  Clyde  St.,  Forest  Hills  75,  X.  Y. 
Mark  Thumix 

57  S.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Leoxard  Fraxcis  Turano 

194-18  117th  Rd.,  St.  Albans  12,  X.  Y. 

John  Lee  Van  Metre 

311  S.  George  St.,  Charles  Town,  W.  Xa. 

Samuel  Eason  Way 

Box  1175,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Michael  J.  Wieciech 

707  S.  Ann  St.,  Baltimore  31,  Md. 

Frank  Olaf  Wolbert 

200  X'.  Union  Ave.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Barney  Lelox  Woodard 
Belington,  W.  Va. 


25th  Year  Reunion 
Class  of  1938 

Co-Captains:  Dr.  John  M.  Scott,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Woodward,  and 

Dr.  Sidney  Scherlis 


Milton  G.  Abarbanel 

2515  S.  State  Rd.,  West  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 

1723  M  St.,  X.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WiLLARD    ApPLEFELD 

5901  Park  Hgts.  Ave.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 

Max  Baum 
7422  Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore  24,   Md. 


Robert  Alexander  Bonner,  Jr. 

43  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury  2,  Conn. 
Melvin  Borden 

5000  Bait.  Nafl.  Pike,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 
John  Z.  Bowers 

University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine 

Madison,  Wise. 
Geraldixe  Powell  Bradley 

622  W.  168th  St.,  Xew  York  32,  N.  Y. 
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Stanley  E.  Bradley 

622  W.  168th  St.,  New  York  2>2,  \.  Y. 
WiLiu'R  S.  Brooks 

312  Rugby  Rd.,  Syracuse  6,  N.  Y. 
Maxuel  Brown 

1619  E.  15th  St,  Tulsa  20,  Okla. 
John  J.  Blnting 

4705  Montrose  Blvd.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Burton  Chance,  Jr. 

8236  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila.  18.  Pa. 
HiLLiARD  Cohen 

4949  Rockhill  Rd.,  Kansas  City   10,  Mo. 
John  F.  Coolahan 

4201  Wilkens  Ave.,  BaUiniore  29.  Md. 
Donald  D.  Cooper 

100  Burke  Ave.,  Towson  4,  !\Id. 

Jaime  L.  Costas-Durieux 

Box  2004,  Ponce,  P.  R. 
Robert  C.  Crawford 

1224  Franklin  Rd.,   S.W.,   Roanoke   14.  Va. 

Michael  J.  Dausch 
2421  Chesterfield  Ave..  Baltimore  13,  Md. 

William  Anthony  Dodd 

6331   Belair  Rd.,  Baltimore  6,  Md. 

Victor  Dolfman 

655   E.  Allegheny   Ave.,   Phila.   34,   Pa. 
Arnold  H.  Eichert 

1404  E.  Broward  Blvd., 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Aaron  Feder 

40-42  75th  St.,  Jackson  Hgts.  7i,  N.  Y. 

Lester  Fox 

67  Ingalls  Rd.,  Ft.  Alonroe,  Va. 

Samuel  Louis  Fox 

1205  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Louis  Calvin  Gareis 

101  W.  Reed  St.,  Bahimore  1,  Md. 

Joseph  M.  George,  Jr. 

637  E.  San  Francisco,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Samuel  Gertman 
3830  Alhambra  Circle,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Harry  Gibel 

35  Cloverfield  Rd.,  S.  Valley  Stream,  X.  Y. 

Milton  Ginsberg 

3504  Erdman  Ave.,  Baltimore  13,  Md. 

Edward  Lewis  Glassman 
4037  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  11,  Md. 

Louis  E.  Goodman,  Jr. 

1211  Eutaw  PI.,  Baltimore  17.  Md. 


Sylvan  C.  Goodman 

1801  Eutaw  PI.,  Bahimore  17,  Md. 
Florence  Harris  Gottdiener 

16  Garfield  PI.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  R.  Govons 

408  N.  Capitol,  Lansing  2i3,  Mich. 
Frederick  Lewis  Graff 

116  W.   Washington   St.,   Hagerstown,   Md. 
William  Lehman  Guvton,  Jr. 

130  W.  Main  St.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
J.  Henry  Haase 

2926  E.  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore  14.  Md. 
Sidney  Harris 

7257  Owensmouth  Ave.,  Canoga  Pk..  Calif. 
Mary  L.  Hayleck 

Marylander  Apts.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
John  Ralph  Horky 

Churchville,  Md. 
Francis  Jos.  Januszeski 

The  Allentown  Hosp.  Assn.,  Dept.  of  Path.. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
J.  S.  Kalter 

18  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Kelmenson 

2  E.  Reed  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
John  J.  Knox 

39  York  St.,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 
Gerald  L  Kurtz 

306  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Milton  Layden 

Wynnewood   Towers.    100   W.   Cold   Spring 

Lane.  Baltimore  10,  Md. 
Ll'ther  a.  Lenker 

2880  Sunset  Dr.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
Morton  Hirsch  Lipsitz 

860  W.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
Hilton  Luis  Lopez 

Box  7128  BoObrero,  Santurce,  P.  R. 
William  R.  Lumpkin 

618  Valley  Lane,  Towson  4,  Md. 
Ernest  Michaelson 

341  Mineola  Blvd.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  V.  Milholland 

1221   Valley,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Clarence  Lee  Miller 

1465   Rhode   Island   Ave.,   N.W., 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 
RoYSTON  Miller 

1141  Delaney  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
James  Haight  Miniszek 

13  Oak  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Samuel  Xovev 

HE.  Chase   St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Laurence  Caldwell  Post 

6805  York  RcL,  Towson  4,  Aid. 
Col.  John  Rizzolo 

USAF  Hospital  Clark,  APO  74, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Paul  W.  Roman 

H  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Juan  Antonio  Rossello 

U.  of  P.  R.,  School  of  Medicine, 

San  Juan  22,  P.  R. 
Henry  Rothkopf 

6231  Old  York  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 

HI  W.  Forest  Dr.,  West  Englewood, 

Teaneck,  N.  J. 
John  Ferdinand  Schaefer 

401  Random  Rd.,  Baltimore  29,  Aid. 
Sidney  Scherlis 

11  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Aid. 
Robert  A.  Schlesinger 

VA  Hospital,   Philadelphia  4,   Pa. 
John  Matthai  Scott 

600  W.  Belvedere  Ave.,   Baltimore  10,   Md. 
Charles  V.  Sevcik 

803  W.  Joppa  Rd.,  Towson  4,  Aid. 
Robert  C.  Sheppard 

311  Montrose  Ave 
Edward  Siegel 

61    Brinkerhoff   St., 
Donald  J.  Silberman 

1815   11th  Ave.  S.,  Birmingham  5,  Ala. 
Maurice  Jacob  Small 

VA  Hosp.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
John  P.  Smith 

Loch   Raven   Blvd.    &    Northern    Pkwy., 

Baltimore  12,  Aid. 


Baltimore  28,  Aid. 
Plattshurg,    N.   Y. 


Emanuel  Sprie 

85-04  168th  St.,  Jamaica  3,  X.  Y. 
A.\ron  Stein 

1140  5th  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
AIorris  W.  Steinberg 

3913  Hollins  Ferry  Rd.,  Baltimore  27,  Aid. 
Adam  G.  Swiss 

505  Worcester  Rd.,  Towson  4,  Aid. 
Bernard  Oscar  Thomas,  Jr. 

228  N.  Alarket  St.,  Frederick,  Aid. 
James  Upshur  Thompson 

6  Locust  St.,  Cambridge,  Aid. 
Winfield  Lynn  Thompson 

809  Simmons  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Frederick  J.  Vollmer 

311  Gittings  Ave.,  Baltimore  12,  Aid. 
John  Alfred  Wagner 

115  Overhill  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Aid. 
Herbert  L.  Warres 

3314  Fallstaff  Rd.,  Baltimore  15,  Aid. 
John  Edward  Way 

Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Alvan  Abram  Welfeld 

1801  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore  17,  Aid. 
Harry  F.  White,  Jr. 

Spreckels,  Calif. 
S.  CoTTRELL  White 

Box  4611,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Calif. 
Albert  Winer 

3000  Connecticut,  N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 
Celeste  Lauve  Woodward 

1  Alerrymount  Rd.,  Baltimore  18,  Aid. 
Theodore  Englar  Woodward 

1   Alerrymount  Rd.,  Baltimore  18,  Aid. 
Richard  W.  Worth ington,  Jr. 

724  Emerald  Bay,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 


20th  Year  Reunion 
March  Class  of  1913 


Alberto  Adam 

360  Warren  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
AIarcus  L.  ADERiioLirr,  jk. 

624  Quaker  La.,  Higli  Point,  X.  C. 
Ramon  I.  Almodovar 

1913  Fernandez  Junco  Ave.,  Santurce,  P.  R. 


E.MoRN'   h\  Baker 

205  W.  Indiana  .Vvc.,  Sjiokaiu'   17,  Wasii. 
John  David  Barnes 

34  Court  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
James  Bizzell 

804  Park  Ave.,  Cioldshoro,   X.  C. 
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Charles  Bowen 

925  2ncl  Xat'l  Bank.  Akron  8,  Oliio 

Thomas  J.  Bkexxax 

5217  Harford  Rd.,  Baltiinoro  14,  Md. 
Rkhakd  C.  Allsoi'p 

2-16  \'an  Buron  St.,  Evans  City.  Pa. 
Robert  Z.  Bekkv 

Medical  Arts  Bldg..  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Ralph  K.  Brooks 

U.  S.  Xaval  Hospital.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Ross  C.  Brooks 

6503  York  Rd..  Baltimore  12,  Md. 
Wh.liam  J.  Brysox 

4605  Edmondson  Ave..  Baltimore  29.  Md. 
Harry  Cohex 

3308  01ym])ia  Ave..  Baltimore  15.  Md. 
DoxALD  Lawrexce  Courtney 

Reedsport,   Ore. 
Philip  Crastxopol 

1221  E.  21st  St.,  Brooklyn  30,  X.  Y. 

Bexedict  Cusaxi 
628  Alfred  I.  duPont  Bldg..  Miami  32  Fla. 

Miguel  S.  Dalmau 

1435  Wilson  Ave.,  Santurce,  P.  R. 

William  J.  G.  Davis 

1532  K  St.,  X.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Johx  Daxiel  Diorio.  Jr. 
2433  Campbell  Ave.,   Schenectady  6,   X.  Y. 

Marta  E.  Soler  Diorio 
2433   Campbell  Ave.,   Schenectady  6,   X.   Y. 

Thomas  B.  Duxxe 

Surg.  Gen.  Office,  USA, 
Washington  25.   D.   C. 

William  R.  Eatox' 

300  Hampton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa. 

John  W.  W.  Epperson 

Mayfair  Sq.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Richard  L.  Fowler 
6  Lincoln  St.,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Samuel  L.  French 

129  S.  5th  St.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Alfred  Garrisox 
2  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Anthony  R.  Giglia 

36  E.  8th  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Raymoxd  Goldberg 

701   Cathedral   St..  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

Jose  Grave  de  Peralta 

Independencia  305,  Camaguey,  Cuba 


David  B.  Gray 

205  Bradford  St.,  Charleston  1,  W.  Va. 
William  B.  Hagan 

3303  Perry  St.,  Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 
F.  Stanley  Hassler,  HI 
4602  Bedford   Blvd.,   Forest   Hills   Park, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Alvin  H.  Honigman 

2216  Worley  Dr.,  Alexandria,  La. 
Jaxe  Foley  Huever 

370  Common  St.,  Belmont  78,  Mass. 
William  J.  Hunt 

136  Church  St.,  High  Point,  X.  C. 
Robert  F.  Keadle 

318  X.   Potomac   St.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Charles  Alexander  Kemper 

119^  N.  Bridge  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wise. 
Robert  Charles  LaMar,  Jr. 

104  Bay  St.,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 
Ferdinand  Wayne  Lee 

225  Hawthorne  La..  Charlotte,  4,  X.  C. 
Richard  Q.  Lewis 

3611  21st  Street,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
Robert  Charles  Livingstone 

121  N.  Adams  St.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Paul  G.  Lukats 

524  Park  Ave.,  Barberton,  Ohio 
Charles  R.  MacDonald 

P.  O.  Box  518,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 
Joseph  C.  Matchar 

6821  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 
Marcy  E.  McMillan,  Jr. 

30241  S.W.  171st  Ave.,  Homestead,  Fla. 
Nestor  H.  Mendez 

700  Roosevelt  St.,  Santurce,  P.  R. 
James  Delmar  AIiller 

2218  Market  St.,  Youngstown  7,  Ohio 
Robert  V.  Minervini 

330  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 
John  David  Morris 

2  W.  University  Pkwy.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
Henry  Musnick 

1419  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
Joseph  Carl  Myers 

1401  E.  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 
Kenneth  Powell  Nash 

2900  E.  Del  Mar  Blvd..  Pasadena.  Calif. 
Charles  A.  Neff 

1521   Martin   St..   Porterville.   Calif. 
Maria  A.  Pares 

Box  1766,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
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Frank  S.  Parrott 

911  W.  Henderson  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Enrique  Perez-Santiago 

730  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  Hato  Rev,  P.  R. 
Henry  B.  Perry,  Jr. 

208  Homewood,  Greensboro,   N.  C. 
Preston  H.  Petersen' 

1045  N.  California  St.,  Stockton  3,  Calif. 
Samuel  Ronald  Pines 

2  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
J.  Emmett  Queen 

115  West  Lake  Ave.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 
Raymond  V.  Rangle 

2938  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  18.  Md. 
H.  Rellinger-Stafford 

Duncanville,  Pa. 
Josephine  Renshaw 

1150   Connecticut   Ave.,   N.W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Granville  Hampton  Richards,  Jr. 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 
AIartin  a.  Robbins 

Esplanade  Apts.,  Baltimore  17,   Md. 
N.  Cromwell  Rosston 

Casebeer  Clinic  Bldg.,  10  S.  Idaho  St., 

Butte,  Mont. 
Earl  L.  Royer 

407   Camden   Ave.,    Salisbury,   Md. 
Richard  S.  Rude 

244  W.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Seymour  Sacks 

101  Garden  St.,  Xeedham  92,  Mass. 
Irving  L.  Samuels 

140  Lockwood  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Sharp 

1801   Eutaw   Place,  Baltimore   17,  Md. 
John  W.  Sigler 

2799  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Andrew  .\.  Spier 

1501    Pentridge  Rd..  Baltimore   12,  Md. 


Edwin  H.  Stewart,  Jr. 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Howard  W.  Stier 

129  Prospect  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
James  E.  Stoner,  Jr. 

Walkersville,  Md. 
Irving  J.  Taylor 

Taylor  Manor  Hosp.,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez 

611   Olimpo  St.  Miramar,   San  Juan,   P.   R. 
Charles  Weldon  Trader 

302  Market  St.,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 
Robert  B.  Tunney 

7215   ^'ork  Rd.,   Baltimore   12.  Md. 
Stephen  J.  Van  Lill 

3601   Greenway,  Baltimore   18,   Md. 
Joseph  G.  Varhol 

1122  Van   Houten  Ave.,   Clifton,   N.   J. 
Irvin  L.  Wachsman 

407  S.  Union  Ave.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
Samuel  Haywood  Walker 

2,2  Wall  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Frank  Orville  Warren,  Jr. 

40  W.  Brook  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Thomas  C.  Webster 

2938  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
Maurice  Richard  Weiss 

124  S.  Lasky  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
J.  Carlton  Wich 

614   Coventry   Road,   Baltimore   4,   Md. 
Oliver  Wayne  Williamson 

Wagener,  S.  C. 
TH0.\rAS  L.  Wilson 

316  W.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,   111. 
Arthur  Overton  Wooddy 

Box  214,  La  Plata,  Md. 
David  K.  Worgan 

509  Olive  Way,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 
Leonard  Emory  Yorko 

3441   West   Street,   Wcirton,   W.   Va. 
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Elizabeth  Actox 

800  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore  1.  Md. 
Ruth  W.  Baldwin 

University  Hosp.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
William  R.  Ballard,  Jr. 

8115   So.  \'erniont  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 
Lillian  F.  Bennett 

2299  19th  Ave.,  San  Francisco  16,  Calif. 
Herbert  L.  Berry 

1208  S.  Garfield  Ave.,  Alhamhra,  Calif. 
Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack 

461   Saddle  River  Rd.,  Rochelle  Pk.,  N.  J. 
Frederick  B.  Brandt 

1726  Eye  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Sherman  S.  Brinton 

508  E.  South  Temple  St.. 

Salt  Lake  City  2,  Utah 
Henry  T.  Brobst 

213  Professional  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Charles  Wm.  Brown 

1830  Williams  St.,  Denver  18,  Colo. 
James  Mack  Brown 

1014  Myrtlewood  Dr.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Ernesto  J.  Colon-Yordan 

Hosp.  Santo  Asilo  de  Damas,  Ponce,  P.  R. 
E.  Ellsworth  Cook,  Jr. 

11  McKim  Ave.,  Baltimore  12,  :Md. 

Wm.    X.    CORPENING 

Box  200,  Granite  Fails,  X.  C. 
Robert  'M.  X'.  Crosby 

1202  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Robert  Kimber  Curtiss 

117  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  X'.  Y. 
Alfred  H.  Dann 

2720  Capital  Ave.,  Sacramento  16,  Calif. 

Edward  C.  Day 

6318  Willston  Dr.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Harold  Dillon 

1832  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
Hamilton  P.  Dorman 

1302  18th  St.,  X.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Doyle 

82  Court  St.,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. 
Daniel  Ehrlich 

6619  Chelwood  Rd.,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

Henry  G.  Ferri 

32  E.  Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa. 


Aaron  Finegold 

5222  Butler  St..  Pittsburgli.  Pa. 
Mary  Jane  Foley 

115  S.  4th  St.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Augustus  H.  Frye,  Jr. 

315   Provident   Bldg.,   Chattanooga  2,   Tenn. 
Eli  Galitz 

1025  E.  25th  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla. 
Richard  M.  Garrett 

14  Catoma  St.,  Montgomery  4.  Ala. 
Albert  Gubnitsky 

5415    Park   Hgts.   Ave.,   Baltimore    15.   Md. 
Joseph  Roy  Guyther 

Mechanicsville,  Md. 
William  Myrick  Harris 

Lonaconing,  Md. 
John  H aught 

3303  Perry  St.,  Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 
Francis  E.  Hornbrook 

8911  LaMesa  Blvd.,  La  Mesa,  Calif. 
Manuel  A.  Iguina-Jimenez 

Hosp.  Auxilio  Mutuo,  Hato  Rey,  P.  R. 
Gabriel  Ingenito 

840  Howard  Ave.,  X'^ew  Haven  11,  Conn. 

C.  Ha.  Ingram 

624  Quaker  Lane,  High  Point.  X.  C. 
Luis  M.  Isales 

P.  O.  Box  7,  Roosevelt.  P.  R. 
Melvin  Joseph  Jaworski 

2711  Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore  13,  Md. 
Dan  Frank  Keeney 

1418  Webster  St.,  Washington  11,  D.  C. 
Charles  Alexander  Kemper 

119^  N.  Bridge  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wise. 
Ishmael  Worth  Kirby 

King,  N.  C. 
Allen  Kleiman 

1115  No.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Clarence  V.  Latimer,  Jr. 

20  Elm  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  X.  Y. 
Frederick  W.  Lurting 

811  Main  St.,  Big  Spring,  Tex. 
Peter  Mamula 

15305  So.  Atlantic,  Compton,  Calif. 
Arnold  Robert  Marks 

Suite  600  Prunty  Bldg.,  Clarksburg.  W.  \'a. 
Lloyd  L.  McCormack 

Fremont,  Ind. 
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Robert  B.  McFaddex 

Latrobe  Bldg.,  Baltimore  2.  Md. 
William  E.  McGrath 

1303  Frederick  Rd.,   Baltimore  28,  Aid. 
Joseph  F.  AIcMullex 

754  Eathan  Ave.,   Pittsburgh  26,   Pa. 
DeVoe  K.  Meade 

1015  E.  Alain  St.,  Turlock,  Calif. 
James  D.  AIiller 

3121  Logan  Rd.,  Youngstown.  Ohio 
Axgel  N.  AIiranda-Rivera 

129  E.  69th  St.,  New  York  21.  X.  Y. 
Jack  C.  AIorgan 

1120  Locust  Ave.,  Fairmont,  \V.  \'a. 
AIvRox  J.  AIvers 

2500  Eutaw  PL,  Baltimore  17,  Aid. 
Alfred  Nelson 

1903  Indian  Head  Rd.,  Towson  4,  Aid. 
I.  Floyd  Nesbitt 

2016   Sunset  Ave.,   Durham,   X.   C. 
John  C.  Ozazewski 

6305   Pinehurst  Rd.,  Baltimore   12,   Aid. 
John  AL  Palese 

738  S.  Conkling  St.,  Baltimore  24,  Aid. 
Robert  Joseph  Peters 

Alasontown,  Pa. 

E.  Thornton  Pfeil 

2021   N.  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix.  .Ariz. 
Samuel  Ronald  Pixes 

2  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Aid. 
Wm.  Hexry  Pomeroy,  II 

1852  Poquonock  Ave.,  Poquonock,  Conn. 

F.  L.  Raffucci-Arce 

School  of  Tropical  Aled.,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
James  J.  Range 

Box  324,  Johnson   City,   Tenn. 
Cliff  Ratliff,  Jr. 

4605  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Aid. 
Norman  B.  Ream 

218  E.  10th  St.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
John  AIunn  Recht 

77  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  A". 

Arthur  AI.  Rinehart 

1532  Haven  wood  Rd.,  Baltimore  18,  Aid. 


AIerritt  Ezekiel  Robertson 

New  Windsor,  Aid. 
George  Carraway  Rogers 

7  Catawba  St.,  Spartansburg,   S.   C. 
William  Brannon  Rogers,  Jr. 

1935  Second  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
Stevenson  Parker  Santiago 

Naval  Hosp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Rocco  Luis  Sapareto 

38   Saltonstall    Rd.,    Haverhill,   Alass. 
Irvixg  Scherlis 

2  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Aid. 
Frank   AIollman   Shipley 

Rt.  2— Box   116,  Annapolis,   Aid. 
James  S.  Shortle 

801  Encino  PI.,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Alex. 
Frank  AIason  Sones 

2050  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
John  Thomas  Stegall 

132  N.  Tradd  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
Harold  Sterling 

2100  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 
AIartin  Edward  Strobel 

48  Alain  St.,  Reisterstown,  Aid. 

Glenn  D.  Summerlin 

903  S.W.  4th  Ave.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Talmadge  Stanley  Thompson 

Box  224,  Venice,  Fla. 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 

Ave.  Gonzales  1106,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Grayson  S.  Waldrop 

2115  Clark  Ave.,  Raleigh,   N.  C. 
Harry  Ernest  Walkup 

44   Summit   Place,   Haworth,   N.  J. 
George  Brooks  West,  Jr. 

9  Race  St.,  Cambridge,  Aid. 
David  Reid  Will 

3619  Lochearn  Dr.,  Baltimore  7,  Aid. 
Thomas  R.  Williams,  Jr. 

25  9th  Avenue,  N.E.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Paul  Randall  Zieglar 

3722,  Edmondson  .Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Aid. 
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Andrew  Alecce 

1123  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
George  M.  Allisox 

126  \V.  Xopal  St.,  UvaUie.  Tex. 
Joseph  L.  Aponte 

Mayaquez  #26,  Hato  Rev,  P.  R. 
David  Auld 

AFB  Hosp.,  Lackland,  Tex. 
Fkaxk  W.  Baker,  Jr. 

2016  Dumont  Rd.,  Timonium,   Md. 
David  H.  Beyer 

Aero  Med  Space  Center,  Brooks  AFB,  Tex. 
James  Bisanar 

501  Sussex  Rd.,  Towson  4,  Md. 

Donald  B.  Bond 

103  Hanover  Rd.,  Reisterstown,   Md. 

Eugene  L.  Broxstein 
8449  164th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  2,  X.  Y. 

John  M.  Buchxess 

USPHS  Hosp.,   Stapleton  4, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

JoHx  B.  Bullock 

2019  Monument  .Ave.,   Richmond  20,   Ya. 

Matt  H.  Bulluck 

Brooke  Gen.  Hosp.,  San  Antonio,  Te.x. 

Robert  Cha]M0vitz 

6641  Rosemoor  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

Alice  Gravbill  Cheltox 

145  LeBrun  Rd.,   X.W.,  Atlanta  5,   Ga. 

Harold  James  Crecraft 

2109  Hayes  St.,  Xashville  5.  Tenii. 

James  B.  Daltox,  Jr. 

4203   Kingchrest   Pkwy.,   Richmond   19,   \'a. 

Raymoxd  J.  Dempsev 

86  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Joliet,  III. 

Fraxk  p.  Dwver,  Jk. 
The  Latrobe  Bldg.. 
Chas.  and  Read  Sts.,   Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Robert  E.  Exsor 
206  W.  Penna.  Ave.,  Baltimore  4,  Md. 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 

7039  Liberty  Rd.,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 

Bowie  L.  Grant 
77  Third  St.,  Oakland,  Md. 


James  W.  Green 

1005  Harrisburg  Pike,  Mounted  Route, 

Carlisle,   Pa. 
George  V.  Hamrick 

844  Lower  Chester  Rd.,  Charleston,  W.  \'a. 
JoH.N  R.  Hankins 

Mt.   Wilson   St.   Hosp.,   Mt.   Wilson.   Md. 
Frederick  J.  Heldrich 

801   Toll   House  Rd.,  Frederick.   Md. 
Florence  Kunst  Hob.vck 

910  4th  Ave.,  Huntington  1,  W.  \'a. 
Richard  Hobart 

Fountain   City,    Tenn. 
William  J.  Holloway 

1306  X.  Broom  St.,  Wilmington  6,  Del 
^Marion  C.  Insley,  Jr. 

1117  Xo.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Lee  Xorm.\n  K.\stner 

715  London  .\ve.,   Portsmouth,  \'a. 
Raymond  H.  K.\ufm.\n 

6613.A.  Travis,  Houston,  Te.x. 
Katherine  V.  Kemp 

722  Stamford  Rd.,  Baltimore  29.  Md. 
Carl  H.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

1503  Foulkrod  St.,  Philadelphia  24,   Pa. 
Stephen  C.  Leograndis 

601  Georgina,  Santa  }kIonica,  Calif. 
Charles  H.  Lithgow 

USPHS  Hosp.,  Baltimore  11,   Md. 
H.  Patterson  Mack 

Christ   Hosp.,   Cincinnati    19,   Ohio 

XlCHOLAS   MaLLIS 

2  East  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
Burtox  V.  Matthews 

13724  W.  Fort  St.,  Wyandotte,   :Mich. 
Rol.\xd  D.  Matthews, 

1610  Vaughn  Rd.,  Burlington,  X.  C. 
Elizabeth  J.  McCauley 

423  Daniels   St.,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
Fred  R.  McCrumb,  Jr. 

1426  Forest  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 

DOXALD  I.   MOHLER 

975   Ryland   St.,   Reno.   Xev. 

Edw.ard  Alpho.nso  Xewell 
3207  Turtle  Dr.,  Dallas  19,  Tex. 


April,  1963 
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G.    DOXALD    XlSWAXUER 

105  Pleasant  St.,  Concord,  X.  H. 
Stephen  K.  Padussis 

1309  Glendale  Rd.,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 
Paul  \^erxon  X'olax 

E.   I.  Du  Pont  de   Xemours, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
J.  Jav  Platt 

434  Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore  21,  Md. 
Albert  M.  Powell,  Jr. 

801  Toll  House  Ave.,  Frederick,  Aid. 
Joseph  S.  Reddixg 

1706  South  Road,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 
Jas.  L.  Rhyxe 

Balto.  City  Health  Dept.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Edsel  a.  Rodriquez 

Elysburg,  Pa. 
Robert  Lee  Rudolph 

901  Third  St.,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Merle  S.  Scherr 

803  Atlas  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Ben  SOX'  Schwartz 

3601  Woodvalley  Dr.,  Baltimore  8,  Md. 
Johx^  R.  Shell 

The  Street  Clinic,  Vicksburg,   Miss. 
Bexjamix   K.   Silvermax 

253  Witherspoon  St.,  Princeton,  X.  J. 
Daxiel  L.  Silverstein 

2304  Wichita  Ave..  Baltimore  15,  Md.* 
T.  C.  SiwixsKi 

706  Shelley  Road,  Baltimore  4,  Aid. 
Rexxert  M.  Smelser 

11  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Wm.  a.  Snyder 

U.S.X'.   Hosp.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

Robert  R.  Stahl 

7441  W.  Ridgewood  Dr.,  Parma  29,  Ohio 


Daxiel  Lewis  Stoxe 

1680  Meridian  Ave.,   Aliami   Beach  39,  Fla. 
Kyle  Y.  Swisher,  Jr. 

151  Ligon  Rd.,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

XORMAN    TaRR 

USPHS   Hospital,   Baltimore   11,   Md. 
Allen  D.  Tate,  Jr. 

1610  Vaughn  Rd.,  Burlington,  X.  C. 
Fraxk  J.  Theuerkauf,  Jr. 

864  Main  St.,   Conneaut,   Ohio 
William  G.  Thuss,  Jr. 

2124  4th   Ave.    So.,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
Phyllis  Petersen  Vaughn 

5965  Ponce  de  Leon  Blvd.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Hezekiah  G.  Walters,  Jr. 

Whiteville.  X.  C. 

Charles  I.  Ware 

2  Jackson  Ave.,  Xorthfield,  X'.  J. 
Roger  S.  Watermax 

24  Sheraton  Rd.,  Randallstown,  Md. 
James  T.  Welborx 

17  E.  2nd  Ave.,  Lexington,  X.  C. 
Clark  Whitehorn 

P.  O.  Box  12218  Cove  Station, 

Panama  City,  Fla. 
John  Dean  Wilson 

135  N.  Potomac  St.,   Hagerstown,   Aid. 
Robert  Wise 

155  Cliff  Rd.,  Wellsley  Hills,  Alass. 
William  S.  Womack 

706  Camden  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Aid. 
John  P.  Young 

Aledical  Center  Bldg., 

86  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville,  X.  C. 


La.st   known    address. 


10th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1953 

Captain:   Robert  T.  Singleton,  M.D. 


Louis  Croft  Arp,  Jr. 

1409  6th  Ave.,   Aloline,  111. 
Richard  AI.  Baldwin 

Parkland  Alem.  Hosp.,  Dallas  19,  Te.x. 

James  Leroy  Banks,  Jr. 
Williamston,   S.  C. 


Grace  A.  Bastian 

2271  Bryn  Alawr  -Ave.,  Bryn  Alawr.  Pcnna. 

(jeorge  H.  Beck 

2102   Woodbourne  Ave.,    Baltimore    14,    Md. 

Scott  B.  Berkeley,  Jr. 

712  Simmons   St.,   Goldsboro,    X.   C. 
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Robert  Berkow 

1351  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester  20,  X.  Y. 
Samuel  Blumenfeld 

2506  Rellim  Rd..  Baltimore  9.  Md. 
James  E.  Boggs 

5105  Kanawha  Ave.,  S.E., 

Charleston,  W.  \'a. 
Joseph  R.  Bove 

789  Howard  Ave.,  New  Haven  4.  Conn. 

George  R.  Brixklev 

Med.  Center,  Frederick,  Md. 
D.  E.  BuLLucK,  Jr. 

422  Lippincott  St.,  Riverton,  X.  J. 
Thomas  J.  Burkhart 

York  Hospital,  York,  Pa. 
Walter  H.  Byerlv 

224  Taylor  St.,  Sterling,  Colo. 
Bernard  Joseph  Byrnes,  Jr. 

4112  Erdman  Ave.,  Baltimore  13,  Md. 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  Jr. 

Cabarrus  Mem.  Hosp.,   Concord,  X.  C. 
Donald  Sweetser  Carter 

714  York  Rd.,  Towson  4.  Md. 
John  V.  Clift 

Medical   Arts  Bldg.,   Baltimore   1.   Md. 

foHN  B.  Codington 

2715  Columbia  Ave.,  Wilmington,   X.  C. 
Jerome  Cohen 

1900  S.  Atlantic   Blvd.,   Monterey   Pk., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Salomon  Colon-Lugo 

1104  Brambaugh  St.,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Wyand  F.  Doerxer,  Jr. 
414  X.  ^lechanic  St.,  Cumberland.  Md. 

R.  JUDSON    DOWELL 

127  E.  18th  St.,  Antioch.  Calif. 
John  D.  Dumler 
Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

Jules  B.  Edlow 
8508-16th  St.,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Harry  L.  Eye 
Franklin,  W.  Va. 

Hugh  Firor 

903  Ranch  Rd.,  Boise,  Idaho 
Leonard  H.  Flax 

1202  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2.  Md. 

Sylvan  Frieman 

1800  X.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

Frederick  A.  Garlock 

3504  Broadway,  Great  Bend,  Kansas 


Joseph  S.  G.\rrison,  Lt.  MC  USX 

X'aval  Hosp.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
George  Gevas 

1100  Market  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Joseph  P.  Gillotte 

Box  1583,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Leonard  B.  Click 

Present  address  unknown 
John-  ^Mc^Laster  H.artmax 

Brooks  Medical  Bldg.,   1200  Quarrier, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
John  W.  Heisse,  Jr. 

96  Colchester  Ave.,   Burlington,  A't. 
Kenneth  C.  Henson 

825  S.  Potomac  St.,  Hagerstown.  Md. 
Thomas  F.  Herbert 

46  Church  Road,  EUicott  City,  Md. 
Ch.\rles  F.  Hess 
Smithburg,  Md. 
George  Overton  Himmelwright 

133  Virginia  Ave.,   Cumberland,   Md. 
William  Lewis  Holder 

408  Bayview  Bldg.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Earl  Stuart  Huntley,  Jr. 

623  Seybold  Bldg.,  Miami  32,  Fla. 
Henry  A.  Jones,  Jr. 

Univ.   Calif.  Med.   Center, 
Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 
Thomas  L.  Jones 

President  Apts.,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio 
Walter  F.  Judge 

Jersey  City  Hosp.,  Jersey  City  4,  X.  J. 
Werner  E.  Kaese 

1822  17th  St.,   X.W.,  Rochester,   Minn. 
William  Xicholas  Karn,  Jr. 

Wyoming  St.  Hosp.,  Evanston,  Wyo. 
Robert  Kingsbury 

834  W.  Locust  St.,  Seaford.  Del. 
William  S.  Kiser 

4642  Northwood  Dr..  Baltimore  12,  Md. 
Arthur  Clyde  Knight 

R.D.   #1,  Deer  Lodge,  }^Iont. 
Robert  Young  Lambert 

3408  Shallowford  Rd.,  Chamblee,  Ga. 
Harrison  Morton  Langrall,  Jr. 

Davis   Clinic,   Marian,   Ind. 
Benjamin  Lee 

1205  Ten  Oaks  Rd.,  Baltimore  27,  Md. 
Herbert  H.  Leightox,  Capt.,  MC  USA 

77  Oak  St.,  Oakland,  Md. 
Robert  Lee  Levixe 
4009  Pinkney  Rd.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 


Alyril,  1963 
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Rafael  Longo-Cordero 

Box  488,  Roosevelt,  P.  R. 
Gordon  E.  Madge 

1200  E.  Broad  St.,  Riclimond  19,  Xa.. 
Jesse  W.  McCrackex 

108  E.  Northwood  St.,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
A.  Weems  AIcFaddex 

USA  Hosp.,  Ft.  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Ronald  E.  Mendelsohn 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
John  W.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

1st  Nat'l  Bk.,  Steubenville,  Ohio 
Benjamin  M.  Middletox 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,   Baltimore   1,   Md. 
James  E.  Might 

21    X.   Wickliffe   Cir.,   Youngstown  9,   Ohio 
Leslie  R.  Miles,  Jr. 

82  E.  Main  St.,  Lonaconing,  Md. 
George  H.  Miller 

1202  St.  Paul  St..  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
XoRMAN  L.  Miller 

4125  Raleigh  Rd.,  Baltimore  8,  Md. 
Joseph  F.  Palmisaxo 

6608  Loch  Raven  Blvd.,   Baltimore   12,   Md. 
George  Charles  Peck 

136  Boulevard,   Passaic,   X.   J. 
J.\MES  Richard  r't)\vDER 

2  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

CORBETT   L.    QUIXX 

Magnolia,  X.  C. 
James  L.  Read 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hosp.,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 
Joseph   B.   Rich.\rdsox 

425   So.  Florida,   Lakeland,   Fla. 
Lewis  C.  Richmond,  jr. 

1181   Main  St.,  Milton.  \V.  Va. 

J.-\MEs  E.  RowE,  Jr. 

1910    Lismer    Lane,    Catonsville.    Md. 


Richard  Elias    Schixdler 

322  Fayette   St.,   Cumberland,   Md. 
Joseph  E.  Shl-max 

A 112-1  111  Army-Xavy  Dr. 

Arlington  2,  \'a. 
Robert  T.  Sixgletox 

1527  Langford  Rd.,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 
Thomas  Wayne  Skaggs 

1208  Huntington  Bldg.,  Miami  i2.  Fla. 
William  H.  Slasman,  Jr. 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
W.  Meredith  Smith 

201  Edgevale  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 
Edward  V.  Spudis 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 

Winston-Salem,   X".   C. 
William  P.  Templetox 

1410  Lynn  Garden  Dr.,  Kingsport,  TeniL 
Martin  William  Treiber 

411   Powell  Lane,  Westbury,  X.  Y. 
James  Troxel 

355  Jefferson   St.,  Winchester,  Va. 
William  Alva  Way  Tyson 

Kingsville,  Md. 
Arnold  L.  Vance 

5402  Edmondson  .\ve.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 
Herbert  Walter,  Jr. 

7831  Westlawn  Ave.,  Los  .Angeles  45,  Calif. 
Jack  T.  W.a.tsox' 

8343  Zitola  Terrace,   Plaza  Del   Rey,   Calif. 
Karl  Haxna  Weaver 

420  Murdock  Rd.,  Baltimore  12,   Md. 
Joel  S.  Webster 

1  Wyoming  St.,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
H.\rrv  S.  Weeks 

301  Betty  Ave.,  Wheeling,   W.  \'a. 
Israel  H.  Weiner 

6222  Woodcrest  .\ve.,  Baltimore  9.  Md. 


Last   known   address. 


5th  Year  Reunion 

Class  of  1958 

Captain:  Stuart  Brager,  M.D. 


J  0 1 1  X    T  H  (1  .\l  A  S    .\  LE  X  A  X  DER 

Mercy  Hospital,  San  Diego  3,  Calif. 
James  K.  Aton,  Jr. 

324  Chalfont  Dr.,  Baltimore  28.  .\!d. 
William  G.  Bartlett 

600  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


(George  R.  Baimgardxek 

Univ.   Hosp.,   Baltimore   1,   Md. 

Iu.liott  M.  Berg 

\'alley  Rd.,  Stevenson,  Md. 

Mavrice  J.  Berma.x 

Alercy  Hosp.,  Baltimore   1,   Md. 
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Gerald  E.  Bloom 

Tripler  Army   Hosp.,  APO  438, 

San   Francisco,   Calif. 
Stuart  H.  Brager 

3831  Bowers  Ave.,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 
Howard  D.^xiel  Broxsteix 

X.  Y.   Hosp.— Cornell   Med.   Ctr., 

New  York.  X.  Y. 
George  J.  Burke 

U.  S.  Public  Health,  101  W.  39th  St. 

Baltimore  10,  Md. 
Raymoxd  Fraxk  Caplax 

Sinai   Hosp.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Gayxe  Chux 

1051   Kinau  St.,  Honolulu   14,   Hawaii 
Gaylord  Lee  Cl.\rk 

Roosevelt  Hosp.,  428  W.  59th  St., 

Xew  York  19,  X.  Y. 
David  Arthur  Cope 

Univ.  Hosp.,  Baltimore  1,   Md. 
Robert  E.  Craxley,  Jr. 

1126  Wilson  Ave.,  Baltimore  7,  Md. 

Bruce  X'.  Curtis 

Box  514,  Thatcher,  Ariz. 
Gilbert  B.  Cushxer 

Jackson  Mem.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Robert  Lee  Da.mm 

Box  401,  ABQA,  Saudi,  Arabia 
Roxald  Lee  Diexer 

in  ASAF 
Raymox'd  Joseph  Doxovax,  Jr. 

732  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 

Joaxxe  \V.  Ecoxomox 

Bo.x  4116,   Arlington  4,   Va. 
Capt.  Rich.\rd  J.  Ericksox,  M.C.  05306984 

20th  Med.  Det.  APO  171,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Staxley  X'.  Farb 

5100  Lebanon  Ave.,  Apt.  408,  Phila.  31,  Pa. 
Alfred  .\.  Filar,  Jr. 

Address  not  known 
H.\ROLD   Fishkix' 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Center.  X'ew  York  16,  X".  Y. 

Harry  Johx  Fitch 

1400   Main  St.,  Eunice.   X.   Mex. 

Rich.\rd  R.  Flyxx 

179  Blythdale,  San  Francisco  24,  Calif. 

Harvey  L.  Friedlaxder 
APO  166,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Xeil  M.  Goldberg 

1141    Adams   St.,    Denver,   Colo. 


Sheldo.v  Goldgier 

1737  Moorehead  Ave.,  Durham,  X'.  C. 
B.\rrett  Goldsteix 

Washington  Hosp.  Center, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Fraxk  P.  Greexe 

228  B  Pine  Lane,  F.C.I.  Lompoc,  Calif. 
M.  S.  Hale 

26   Seamast   Passage,   Corte   Madera.   Calif. 
William  P.  Hall,  HI 

White  Mem.  Hosp.  CI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Johx  S.  Harshey 

101   W.   Main   St.,   Westminster,   Md. 
Albert  F.  Heck 

Walter  Reed  Hosp.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
William  J.  Hickex 

8605  Drumwood  Rd.,  Baltimore  4.   Md. 
Arthur  C.  L.  Holmes 

8019  Philadelphia  Rd.,   Baltimore  6,  Md. 
Robert  H.  Johxsox,  Jr. 

L'niv.  Hosp.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Jay  X'ormax  Karp.\ 

5829  Western  Run  Dr.,  Baltimore  9,  .Md. 
Richard  H.  Keller 

Salt  Lake  Co.  Gen'l.  Hospital, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
James  M.  Kelsh 

163  Sabayan  Dr.,  San  Antonio  9,  Tex. 
James  J.  Kelso 

603  Knollwood  Dr.,  Falls  Church,  \'a. 
Fraxk  K.  Kriz,  Jr. 

5861  B  Adams  St.,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 
Daxiel  M.  Levix 

University  of  Fla.  Hosp.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Howard  S.  Levix 

Boston  City  Hosp.,   Boston,   Mass. 
.\kthur  Litofsky 

Cleveland   Metropolitan  Gen'l.   Hosp., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Robert  C.  Macox 

Address  unknown 
Dox.\LD  F.  M.\xger 

4907  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 
William  J.  Marsh.a.ll,  Jr. 

Cincinnati  Gen'l.  Hosp.,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio 
Gerald  T.  McIxerey 

Mayo  Foundation,   Rochester,   Minn. 
Joseph  A.  Mead,  Jr. 

Kimbrough  Army  Hosp.,  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 
Johx'  J.  Merexdixo 

11601  Xewport  Mill  Rd.,  Sih'er  Spring,  Md. 
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Erxest  E.  Moore 

Gen.  Del,  Hillsville,  W.  \'a. 
Robert  B.  J.  Mulvaxey 

25  Longfellow  Ave,  Newark.  X.  J. 
R.  Wade  Ortal 

USPHS  Native  Hosp.,  Kotzebue,  Alaska 
John  G.  Orth 

8104  Analee  Ave.,  Baltimore  6,  Md. 
Ayland  M.  Ottinger 

AFB,  GIasgow%   Mont. 
Charles  E.  Parker 

912  Belleview  Blvd.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
AxToxio  Perez-Santiago 

34  Salud  St.,  Ponce,  P.  R. 
Michael  D.  Potash 

2  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Aid. 
Jay  T.  Rauh 

USAF  Hosp,  APO  238,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Maurice  IM.  Reeder 

3109  Gumwood  Dr.,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Lewis  H.  Richmond 

USAF,  P.  O.  17,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Robl 

6  Colgate   St.,   Danvers,   Mass. 

Harold  Roll 

Address  unknown 
J.  Douglas  Shepperd,  Jr. 

Address  unknown 


Charles  Silbersteix 

Jefferson   Med.,   College   Hosp., 

Philadelphia  7,   Pa. 
Granger  G.  Suttox,  Jr. 

2631  Whitewood,  Pittsfield  Village, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Raymond  E.  Swanson 

Address  unknown 
James  E.  Taylor,  Jr. 

University  Hosp.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Jerome  Tilles 

MOQ   1304,  Apt.  1,  Andrews  AFB, 

Washington  25,   D.  C. 

James  H.  Tyer 
Address  unknown 

William  T.  Ward 

University  of  Colo.  Med.   Center, 
4200  E.  Ninth  Ave.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Adrian  S.  Weyx 

5506  The  Alameda,  Baltimore   12,  Md. 

Richard  Louis  Wolfe 

Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  Wilmer  Clinic, 
Baltimore  5,  Md. 

Philip  D.  Zieve 

10th  Floor  Clinical   Science  Bldg., 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  Baltimore  5,  Md. 

J.\MES  B.  Zimmerman 

4770  Wilmington  Pike,  Dayton  2,2,  Ohio 
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NOTES 


Elsewhere  in  this  edition  you  will 
find  a  "tear  out"  page,  for  reportimj 
Ahunni  Nezvs  to  the  Bulletin.  This  is 
not  an  idle  gesture. 

Your  acliiei'einents,  jelloit.'  ahoiinus. 
are  of  interest  to  your  classmates.  They 
constitute  a  rezvard  to  the  faculty,  are  a 
challenge  to  the  younger  physicians,  and 
are  an  item  of  prestige  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Please  cooperate  with  us  by  for- 
warding news  of  yourself  or  any  alumnus 
to  the  Bulletin.  Thank  you. 

Class  of  1911 

Charles  R.  Law  of  Berlin.  Md.. 
writes,  "I  joined  the  '50  Year  Club'  of 
American  medicine  last  October  (1962). 

"It  might  be  interesting  to  my  class- 
mates (those  who  read  the  Bulletin) 
to  know  that  I  still  practice,  both  office 
and  home  visits,  and  see  patients  every 
day  except  Sundays." 

Class  of  1937 

Albert  Shapiro  has  announced  the 
removal  of  his  office  to  Park  Rogers 
Medical  Center,  3502  W.  Rogers  Ave.. 
Baltimore  15.  Md.,  for  the  practice  of 
Dermatology. 

Class  of  1938 

Ted  and  Celeste  Woodward  have 
been  working  intensely  on  the  plans  for 
the  25th  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1938. 
They  have  been  ably  assisted  by  Sidney 
Scherlis  and  John  Scott.  Ted  and  Celeste 
will  arrange  the  banquet.  A  committee 
composed  of  Ed  Siegel,  Aaron  Feder. 
and  Ted  Woodward  are  concerned  with 
the    scientific    program.    The    reception 


cunmiittee  consists  of  Urs.  Jolm  M. 
Scott  and  Sidney  Scherlis,  co-chairmen, 
with  Ed  Siegel  and  Celeste  Woodwarfl, 
Aaron  Feder  and  John  Wagner. 

In  some  recent  correspondence  with 
the  Editor.  John  Z.  Bowers  writes : 
"We  are  having  a  good  year  in  Japan 
and  I  would  say  that  our  children  are 
having  the  greatest  experience  of  their 
lives.  I  am  a  visiting  professor  at  Kyoto 
University  and  am  also  studying  several 
other  medical  schools.  It  appears  that 
medical  education  in  Japan  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  U.  S.  A.  as  one  could  pos- 
sil)ly  discover.  .  .  ." 

John  Bowers  is  serving  as  Alan  Gregg 
Fellow  of  the  China  ^Medical  Board  of 
New  York  and  is  also  visiting  professor 
at  the  K}-oto  University  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

Class  of  1940 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl  has  been  named 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
at  the  State  University  of  Xew  York 
Downstate  ^vledical  Center.  450  Clark- 
son  Ave.,  Brooklyn  3,  X.  Y. 

William  R.  Wolff  has  been  appointed 
attending  surgeon  and  associate  director 
of  Surgery  at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Xew  York  City.  Dr.  Wolff'  also  serves 
as  attending  surgeon  at  the  St.  Mn- 
cent's  Hospital  in  Xew  York  City  and 
is  consultant  in  cardiovascular  surgery 
at  the  St.  \'incent's  Hospital  in  Staten 
Island.  Dr.  Wolff  conducts  one  of  the 
seven  approved  centers  for  open  heart 
surgery  in  X"ew  York  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  there.  He  is  active  in  a  teach- 
ing program  in  surgery  for  fourth-year 
students  at  Bellevue  Medical  Center.  He 
also  serves  as  attending  thoracic  surgeon 
at  the  Bronx  and  ^Montrose  Veterans 
Hospital.  Dr.  \\o\fi  lives  at  16  Ridge 
Rd..  Tenaflv,  X.  I. 
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Class  of  1945 

Frank  J.  Ayd  served  as  a  member 
of  a  panel  on  "Suicide  and  Depression" 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  tlie  A.^^I.A.  held 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Class  of  1946 

Thomas  C.  McPherson  has  been 
named  medical  director  of  the  western 
area  of  the  Mead  Johnson  Laboratories 
with  offices  at  4  W.  4th  Ave.,  San  Alateo, 
Calif. 

Jerome  D.  Nataro  of  42  Bluegrass 
Lane,  Levittown,  N.  Y.,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  residency  in  Otolaryngology 
at  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Nataro  was  in  gen- 
eral practice  for  some  10  years  in  Levit- 
town, N.  Y.,  prior  to  entering  his  special- 
ty.  He  will  again  return  to  Levittown. 

Class  of  1952 

Paul  H.  Gislason  practices  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  in  Alankato,  Minn.,  and 
serves  as  clinical  instructor  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Medical  School.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  and  was  recently  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Dr.  Gislason  resides  at  114  E.  Main 
St.  in  Mankato,  Minn. 

Class  of  1954 

Stuart  M.  Brown  has  entered  the 
private  practice  of  Dermatology  with 
offices  at  3707  Gaston  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dr.  Brown,  who  has  been  on  active  duty 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  since  July,  1955,  has 
completed  his  residency  in  Dermatology 
at  the  Brooke  General  Hospital  from 
January,  1957  through  December.  1959. 
Dr.  l)rown.  who  received  his  Board 
certification  in  1961.  will  be  associated 
in  practice  with   Dr.  Coleman    lacolison. 


Class  of  1892 

Leonard  B.  Johnson  of  Morganza. 
Md..  died  recently. 

Samuel  J.  Summers  of  Cameron. 
S.  C,  died  in  October,  1952. 

P  &  S  1896 

Jesse  C.  Coggins,  owner  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Laurel  Sanitarium  ( Laurel. 
]\ld. ).  died  at  his  home  on  January  21. 
1963.  Dr.  Coggins  was  88. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Spring  Grove 
State  Hospital  for  nine  years  and  then 
opened  the  Laurel  Sanitarium  in  1905. 
a  venture  which  was  to  become  his  life 
work. 

P  &  S  1901 

Jacob  A.  Baer  of  Honesdale.  Pa.. 
died  recentlv. 

Michael  A.  Conboy  of  Auburn.  N. 
Y..  died  recently. 

Andrew  J.  Loughnan  of  Oconomo- 
woc.  Wise,  died  on  October  4,  1962.  at 
the  Veterans  Hospital  of  bronchopneu- 
monia. Dr.  Loughnan  was  89.  He  was  a 
past-president  of  the  \\^aukesha  County 
(Wise.)  Medical  Society. 

Class  of  1903 

Robert  W.  Fisher  of  235  High  St.. 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  died  ^recently. 

Samuel  J.  King,  an  alumnus  of  bodi 
the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  School  of  Medicine,  died  on  October 
28.  1962,  at  the  Deaconess  Hospital  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dr.  King,  who  ])racticed  at  7206  Dale 
A\e..  was  an  ()])htlialm()logist  ;ui(l  was 
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on  the  staff  of  Deaconess  Hospital  for 
45  years. 

Class  of  1904 

Alpheus  E.  Dann  of  P.  O.  Box  126. 
Canton,  Pa.,  died  on  Octol)er  12,  1962. 

Jesse  O.  Purvis  of  40  Franklin  St., 
Annapolis,  Md.,  died  on  September  3, 
1962,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Class  of  1905 

James  S.  Billingslea,  who  practiced 
for  many  years  in  Glen  Burnie,  Aid., 
died  on  February  21,  1963.  Dr.  Billings- 
lea  devoted  his  life  to  general  practice 
in  the  Glen  Burnie  community,  retiring 
only  recently.  For  many  years  he  served 
as  physician  at  Severn  Preparatory 
School  and  as  a  member  of  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Board  of  Police  Exam- 
iners. He  also  served  17  years  as  a 
member  and  President  on  the  Anne 
Arundel  Board  of  Education.  He  was  a 
Director  of  the  Maryland  National 
Bank  and  was  active  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  Alumni  Association. 

James  G.  Matthews  of  407  \\\  Riv- 
erside Ave.,  Spokane,  \A'ash.,  died  on 
November  11,  1962.  Dr.  Matthews  was 
81. 

Class  of  1908 

William  M.  Hollyday  of  36  Edwin 
Place,  Asheville,  N.  C,  died  on  October 
15,  1962. 

Class  of  1909 

James  A.  Hughes  of  213  W.  3rd 
St.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  died  on  November 
7,  1962.  Dr.  Hughes  was  79. 

Harry  M.  Robinson,  Sr.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Dermatology,  died  on 
March  17,  1963.  Doctor  Robinson's 
obituary  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  Bulletin. 

Neale  S.  Stirewalt  of  703  E.  Lex- 
ington Ave..  High  Point,  N.  C,  died  on 
August  1,  1962,  at  the  age  of  80. 


P  &  S  1910 

Charles  W.  Maxson  of  7  Trenton 
Ave.,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J.,  died 
on  December  30,  1962.  Dr.  Maxson  was 
77. 

Class  of  1911 

Harry  B.  Schaeffer  of  Shillington, 
Pa.,  died  recently. 

Joseph  Stomel,  460  S.  Manhattan 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1962.  He  was  73. 

P  &  S  1912 

Lucian  D.  Johnson,  1202  Race  St., 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  died  on  September  6, 
1962,  at  the  age  of  74. 

B.  M.  C.  1913 

Lyman  W.  Gay-Lord  of  205  E.  Mt. 

Royal  Ave.,  Baltimore,  died  recently. 

Charles  B.  Leone  of  ^^'ilmington, 
Del.,  died  recently. 

James  B.  Morrison  of  Ashland,  Me., 
died  recently. 

Edward  W.  Riley,  2603  Key  Blvd.. 
Arlington,  Va.,  died  on  October  4,  1962. 

Class  of  1914 

Hugh  E.  Clark,  35  N.  Braddock  St.. 
\\^inchester,  Va.,  died  on  September  24. 
1962.  Dr.  Clark  was  72. 

Class  of  1916 

Albert  G.  Hahn,  1335  12th  St.. 
Hickory.  N.  C,  died  on  October  9,  1962. 

Lawrence  G.  Miller  of  Relay,  Md.. 
died  on  October  10.  1962.  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  at  the  age  of  76. 
His  death  was  due  to  congestive  heart 
failure. 
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All  Anomaly  of  the  Iiitrapetrous  Portion 
of  the  Facial  Nerve 

JAMES   J.  GERLACH,  M.D.,  and  DAVID   A.  COPE,  M.D. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report 
a  rare  intrapetrous  facial  nerve  anomaly 
heretofore  iinmentioned  in  the  world 
literature.  One  of  us  (J.  G.)  encountered 
the  anomaly  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
53  temporal  bone  dissections  on  the 
cadaver.  Upon  each  wet  specimen  suc- 
cessive surgical  procedures  were  per- 
formed beginning  with  a  cortical  mas- 
toidectoni}^  and  progressing  to  the  petrous 
apicectomy.  The  anomaly  was  found  in 
the  43rd  temporal  bone,  the  right  ear  of 
a  49-year-old  female. 

Preliminary  inspection  revealed  a 
somewhat  small,  brachycephalic  indivi- 
dual with  a  normal  auricle,  external  audi- 
tory meatus,  and  an  intact  tympanic 
membrane.  A  mastoid  process  was  pres- 
ent. Xext.  the  cortex  of  the  temporal 
bone  was  exposed  by  means  of  the  three 
Lempert  endaural  incisions.  The  middle 
fossa  dural  plate,  sigmoid  sinus  plate, 
digastric  ridge,  three  semicircular  canals, 
and  posterior  meatal  wall  were  delineated 
during  the  complete  removal  of  the 
mastoid  cell  structure.  Upon  removing 
the  superior-posterior  Ijony  wall  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  and  reflecting 
the  meatal  skin  and  tympanic  meml)rane 

From  the  Division  of  Otolaryngology,  School  of 
Medicine  University  of   Maryland. 


forward,   an   intact  ossicular  chain   was 
seen. 

Upon  removal  of  the  incus,  the  ab- 
normal transtympanic  course  of  the  fa- 
cial nerve  was  recognized.  Further  dis- 
section revealed  that  the  nerve  upon 
leaving  the  geniculate  ganglion  region 
and  turning  around  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  superior  semicircular  canal 
divided  into  two  trunks  which  then  em- 
braced a  slim  somewhat  elastic  stapes 
and  rejoined  below.  Both  parts  were 
devoid  of  bony  covering.  The  smaller 
superior  trunk  coursed  between  the  ex- 
ternal semicircular  canal  and  oval  win- 
dow in  a  relatively  normal  relationship. 
The  larger  inferior  trunk,  however, 
passed  below  the  oval  window.  The 
trunks  rejoined  at  the  junction  of  the 
pyramidal  and  descending  portion  of  the 
nerve.  The  descending  portion  of  the 
nerve  was  normal  in  configuration  and 
position. 

No  statistics  are  available  concerning 
the  incidence  of  intrapetrous  facial  nerve 
anomalies  for  they  are  too  rarely  encoun- 
tered. The  reported  anomalies  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  broad 
categories : 

1.    An    anomalous    course    associated 
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with  a  congenitally  detonned  tem- 
poral bone. 

2.  An  anomalous  course  in  an  other- 
wise anatomically  normal  temporal 
hone. 

The  first  category  contains  the  most 
frequently  reported  anomalies.  Botros.- 
and  Henner  and  Buckingham''  have 
compiled  all  of  the  reported  cases. 

The  second  category  is  rarer  in  oc- 
currence. The  literature  is  covered  thor- 
oughly by  Botman  and  Jongkees.^  Fow- 
ler,'^ Hawley,^  Kettle,*"'' '  and  Rulon  and 
Hallberg.^  Their  cases  and  the  reports 
they  review  involve  invariably  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  facial  nerve.  This 
example  is  the  first  reported  anomalous 
horizontal  transtympanic  portion  of  the 
nerve  in  an  otherwise  anatomically  nor- 
mal tem])(jral  bone. 

In  summary,  we  have  described  an 
anomaly  of  the  horizontal  transtympanic 
portion  of  the  facial  nerve  in  an  other- 
wise normal  temporal  l)()ne.  .\  classifica- 
tion of  the  anomalies  is  given  and  a  bibli- 


ography of  the  world  literature  concern- 
ing these  anomalies  is  provided. 
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FRANK   W.    HACHTEL,    M.D. 


At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1931, 
Dr.  Hemmeter  had  distinguished  him- 
self e(iuallv  hv  liis  as])irations  and 
achievements  as  a  practitioner  of  his 
specialty,  a  teacher  of  gastroenterology 
and  ])hysiology  and  as  an  investigator. 
He  had  at  one  time  possessed  a  great 
influence  on  the  administration  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  had  seemingly  had  the 
further  improvement  of  the  School  at 
heart.  Furthermore,  he  had  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  the  history  of  medicine  and 
the  life  and  work  of  outstanding  mem- 
1)ers  of  the  profession,  had  delivered 
many  lectures  on  medical  historv  and 
hiography,  and  published  many  articles  on 
those  subjects.  A  numl)er  of  these  were 
afterward  collected  in  his  book,  Master 
Minds  in  Medicine.  Hemmeter  had  also 
earned  a  reputation  for  versatilit\-,  learn- 
ing, and  broad  culture.  Among  the  arts, 
he  had  particularly  shown  a  great  apti- 
tude for  music  and  no  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  musicology.  He  demonstrated 
his  ability  as  both  an  executant  on  the 
piano  and  a  composer.  Before  his  retire- 
ment, he  had  been  honored  by  a  Fest- 
schrift in  Medical  Life  to  which  his  col- 
leagues here  and  al)road  contril)uted. 
And  yet,  among  some  physicians,  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  it  was  met 
either  with  a  raised  eyebrow  or  an  opin- 
ion implied,  rather  than  overt,  that  he 
had  not  quite  lived  up  to  his  rather  wide- 
spread reputation. 

To  the  question  why  this  should  be, 
it  is  difificult  to  find  a  definitive  answer : 
"\Miat  is  known  can  seldom  be  imme- 


*  Emeritus     Professor     of     Bacteri()loH:y.     School     of 
Medicine,    University    of    Maryland,     Baltimore. 


diatel\-  told,  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  fea- 
tures of  the  mind,  the  nice  determination 
of  character,  and  the  minute  ])eculiarities 
of  conduct  are  soon  o])]iterated."  Only 
those  who  had  known  liim  long  and 
intimately  could  l)e  in  a  position  to  give 
an  authoritative  response.  Since  it  is  no 
longer  possiljle  to  talk  with  them,  the 
1  fcst  one  can  do — recognizal)ly  inadequate 
— is  to  consult  the  writings  liy  and  about 
him  with  the  hope  of  attaining  some  in- 
timation of  an  answer,  "dustx"  thougii 
it  l)e. 

We  may  Ijegin  with  Hemmeter "s  auto- 
1)iography.  It  doubtless  requires  a  cer- 
tain egotistical  attitude  to  write  a  life 
of  oneself.  However,  the  "I"'  is  not  too 
obtrusive  in  this  work.  Furthermore,  he 
expresses  his  great  respect  for  and  de- 
\otion  to  his  father  and  his  continuing 
friendship  with  a  number  of  his  former 
teachers.  Also  one  discovers  here  his 
early  love  of  music  and  some  indication 
of  the  intensity  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  its  mastery.  His  enthusiasm 
was  so  great  that  he  organized  and 
directed  an  orchestra  and  chorus  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College.  Later  (1903) 
he  established  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Musical  Association  whicli  had  some 
years  of  active  life. 

Dr.  Hemmeter's  essays  and  lectures 
were  not  limited  to  gastroenterology  and 
physiology,  but  covered  an  extensive 
field  as  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
tal)le  of  contents  of  Master  Minds  in 
Medicine  will  show.  In  his  lectures,  he 
had  the  merit  to  organize  his  ideas  and 
present  them  in  a  manner  that  held  his 
audience.    His   essays   display   an   equal 
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ability  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  by 
an  ordered  and  lucid  presentation,  l^ut  a 
presentation  without  any  attempt  at  ele- 
gance of  expression. 

As  a  gastroenterologist,  Hemmeter 
not  only  wrote  the  first  complete  text  in 
English  on  the  specialty,  but  carried  out 
a  number  of  investigations.  Shortl}-  after 
Roentgen's  discovery.  Hemmeter  used 
x-rays  in  the  study  of  the  normal  and 
diseased  stomach.  He  at  first  claimed 
priority  for  this  despite  his  elsewhere 
expressed  unfavorable  opinion  of  such 
claims.  Later  on  he  admitted  this  as- 
sumption might  have  been  erroneous. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  of  prioritx 
in  the  use  of  Roentgen  rays  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  gastrointestinal  diseases  is  some- 
what confusing.  Hemmeter  was  undoul  )t- 
edlv  among  the  earliest  to  use  x-rays  to 
this  end. 

Another  earlv  experiment  demon- 
strated the  ])racticability  of  duodenal 
intubation.  He  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  to  pass  a  ttibe  through  the 
pylorus  and  collect  uncontaminated  duo- 
denal fluid.  Furthermore,  his  interest  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach  led  him  quite 
earlv  to  devise  a  method  of  obtaining 
fragments  of  mucosa  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  stimulated  by  previous  re- 
ports of  Cohnheim.^  Hemmeter  reported 
making  an  earlv  diagnosis  in  a  series 
of  patients  by  this  method.  The  idea  was 
unquestionably  excellent,  but  it  may  be 
that  he  was  overenthusiastic  and  that 
some  of  his  criteria  for  diagnosis  would 
not  withstand  critical  analysis. 

Dr.  Hemmeter  was  Professor  of  Phvsi- 
olog\-  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  for  many  years.  Be- 
fore assimiing  this  responsibility,  he  had 
received    training   under    some    eminent 


1  P.     Cohnheim,     Archiv     l.     \"er(lauuiigs- 
Krankheiten,  Bd  1.  p.  274. 


ph\siologists,  notably  Emil  du  Bois- 
Reymond.  From  his  published  articles, 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  a  course  in  physiology  adapted 
to  medical  students  as  well  as  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  qualification  of  a 
teacher  of  the  course.  He  saw  physiologv 
had  made  such  advances  that  it  was  no 
longer  admissiljle  to  appoint  almost  any 
practitioner  of  medicine  to  the  chair. 
Consequently  in  1907.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hemmeter  established  a  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  this  chair  in  agreement 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowmeiu 
l^md  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
The  conditions  of  this  agreement  may 
be  found  in  the  Hospital  Bulletin  of 
May    Un2. 

While  teaching  ])hvsiology.  Hemmeter 
and  his  associates  carried  out  various 
in\estigations.  He  reported,  as  a  result 
of  one  of  these,  the  discovery  of  a  hor- 
mone in  an  extract  of  the  salivary  gland 
that  partly  restored  a  depressed  gastric 
secretion.  This  led  to  an  interchange  of 
views  l)etween  Dr.  A.  S.  Loewenhart 
and  Dr.  Donald  Hooker  on  one  side  and 
] Jr.  Jiemmeter  on  the  other.  Hemmeter, 
in  part  as  a  result  of  this  criticism,  later 
acknowledged  he  had  not  established  as 
a  hormone  the  active  principle  in  the 
extract  and  was  convinced  that  extracts 
of  salivary  glands  were  capable  in  them- 
selves of  mimicking  the  action  of  a 
hormone. 

Hemmeter's  major  contributions  to 
medical  history  and  biography  as  stated 
earlier  .ap])ear  in  his  Master  Minds  in 
Medicine.  This  is.  of  course,  neither  the 
l)]ace  nor  the  time  to  give  a  review  of 
this  l)ook,  ])ut  one  cannot  pass  it  by  un- 
noticed. It  had  in  the  first  place  the 
lTa]i])v  circumstance  of  an  introduction 
b\  Karl  .Sudhoff.  A  mere  glance  over  the 
table  of  contents  will  reflect  Hemmeter's 
l)road  interest  and  a  reading  of  the  papers 
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will  shcnv  the  interest  was  often  pene- 
trating. Dr.  Heninieter  devoted  a  number 
of  tlie  early  chapters  to  a  di.scussion  of 
methods  of  historic  research,  and  these 
chapters  display  his  thorongh  under- 
standing of  historiography  and  the  art 
of  writing  history.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting essays  are  those  on  Theodor 
Billroth  and  Albrecht  von  Haller.  These 
l>ring  the  distinguished  men  to  life  and 
em})hasize  their  attainments  in  medicine 
and  the  arts.  They  were  evidently  written 
con  a  III  ore.  Another  man  of  many  parts 
to  whom  Hemmeter  gives  an  article  is 
the  scholarly  Rudolf  \Trchow.  He  pre- 
sents Virchow  as  a  physical  anthropolo- 
gist and  archaeologist  of  which  depart- 
ments of  science  he  was  one  of  the  cre- 
ators and  ornaments.  Other  articles 
patently  composed  with  both  head  and 
heart  are  ( 1 )  those  on  the  Army  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  and  (2 )  those  on 
Henry  Carter.  The  former  deal  largely 
with  James  Carroll  and  the  investigation 
of  Finlay's  hypothesis  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  yellow  fever  by  the  mosquito  :  the 
latter  with  Dr.  Carter's  studies  on  the 
epidemiology  of  this  disease.  Carter's 
work  has  never  received  its  just  due,  al- 
though it  clearly  influenced  Read  and 
the  character  of  his  investigation.  Dr. 
Hemmeter  was  very  naturally  attracted 
to  the  genius  artist  and  polymath 
Leonardo.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
papers  on  da  \'inci.  In  them,  he  treats 
of  Leonardo's  personality  and  attempts 
to  assay  the  value  of  his  scientific  ac- 
complishments. There  are  many  more 
essays  on  men  of  more  or  less  eminence 
in  this  book,  but  space  will  not  permit 
their  consideration.  However,  one  can- 
not lay  it  aside  without  mention  of  those 
on  the  precursors  of  Harvey.  Hemmeter 
tried  in  them  to  assess  the  credit  due 
to  Colombo,  Caesalpinus,  and  Servetus. 
Though  he  may  have  too  heavily  empha- 


sized the  importance  of  this  work,  yet 
it  is  well,  from  time  to  time,  to  have 
our  attention  called  to  their  contributions 
to  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  He  does  this  without  derogating 
from  the  genius  of  Harvey. 

In  the  Festschrift  are  trilnites  by  a 
number  of  the  leaders  in  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  history  of  medicine,  as 
well  as  friends  and  teachers  outside  the 
medical  profession.  They  not  only  stress 
Hemmeter's  professional  ability  but  tes- 
tify to  his  broadmindedness.  tolerance, 
\  ersatility,  scholarship,  and  culture. 

Sudhoff-  especially  speaks  of  the  range 
of  Hemmeter's  intellectual  interest  and 
unusual  psychic  receptivity.  His  deepest 
cultural  interest  was  in  music.  He  had 
exhibited  an  almost  precocious  concern 
for  this  and  had  been  well  trained.  His 
knowledge,  thorough  training,  and  com- 
petence in  music  were  well  illustrated 
on  the  occasion  on  which  he  substituted 
for  the  suddenly  stricken  director  of  an 
orchestra.  Although  naturally  in  such 
circumstances  the  performance  was  not 
impeccable,  it  was  by  all  accounts  quite 
enjoyable  and  Dr.  Hemmeter  received 
the  applause  of  both  audience  and 
orchestra. 

And  what  of  the  answer  to  the  earlier 
(|uestion?  "So  differently  are  things 
seen  !  And  so  differently  are  they  shown  ! 
But  actions  are  visible,  though  motives 
are  secret."  So  the  answer  may  be,  if 
answer  there  be,  that  the  various  friends 
and  acqi;aintances  of  Dr.  Hemmeter  each 
saw  different  traits.  Some  were  al)le  to 
view  him  in  the  round,  others  were 
mainly,  perhaps  too  deeply,  impressed 
with  his  less  exemplary  characteristics. 


-  Karl  Sudhoff,  Master  Mi)ids  in  Medicine, 
p.  xxiii. 
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535  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


MEDICAL      SCHOOL      SECTION 


Pear  Members  of  the  Alumni  and  Friends  of  the 
Medical  School: 


Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
campus  of  the  medical  school  in  recent  months  have  seen 
that  the  urban  renewal  project  is  reallv  iniderway.  Many 
old  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  medical  school  and 
University  Hospital  are  being  raised  so  that  new  con- 
struction will  be  possible.  The  Basic  Science  Building 
(Howard  Hall)  blends  well  with  the  other  l;)uilding"s  in 
the  hospital  area.  It  is  an  imposing  structure  and  will  give 
the  medical  school  adequate  basic  science  teaching  and 
research  space  that  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 

The  National  Congress  H.  R.  12  "Aid  to  Aledical  Edu- 
cation" has  passed  the  House  and  should  pass  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  publication  of  this  letter.  If  such  is  the  case, 
matching  funds  should  be  available  to  allow  the  medical 
school  to  add  a  new  hospital  building  to  provide  for  clinics, 
services,  and  better  patient  teaching  areas.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished,  it  will  l)e  an  important  step  in  making  it 
possible  for  Maryland  to  become  an  outstanding  program 
of  medical  education. 

Your  understanding  and  assistance  in  support  of  these 
activities  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

\\'jLLiAM  S.  Stone,  M.D. 
Dean 
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Members  of  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  (left  to  right)  :  Mr.  James  C.  Bird,  Mr.  Austin  C.  Digrss,  Dr. 
Wetherbee  Fort,  Dr.  C.  Reid  Edwards.  Dr.  Everett  S.  Diggs,  Mr.  H.  Vernon  Eney.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hewitt,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Shaeffer.  Not  included   in  the  group  are:   Dr.   H.  Boyd  Wylie    (now  deceased)    and   Dr.   H.   C.  Byrd. 


Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 


Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  aware  of  the  many  sources  of 
income  which  provicie  the  backbone  for 
teaching  and  research  in  a  large  medical 
school.  However,  the  School  of  Medicine 
possesses  an  organization,  perhaps  unique 
among  medical  schools,  an  organization 
by  charter,  devoting  its  entire  assets  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  school,  yet 
having  no  tangible  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  medical  school.  Such 
is  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  L'niversity  of  Maryland. 

Created  in  1892  solely  for  the  pur])ose 
of  the  School  of  ^Medicine  l)ut  not  l)eing" 
a  part  of  it,  the  Trustees  has  had  a  long 
record  of  continuous  activity  and  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  bequests  and 
donations.  The  Trustees  is  one  of  the 
constant  and  i)redictable  sources  of 
"outside"  income  for  the  School  of  Med- 
icine and  is  carefully  managed  and  is 
constantly  seeking  becjuests  and  dona- 
tions in  order  to  improve  tlie  background 
of  its  endowment. 

Since  tlie  details  of  tlic  'I'rustees  were 


known  to  such  a  few  of  the  Faculty  and 
Alumni,  the  Bulletin  asked  its  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Charles  Reid  Edwards,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Bulletin  an  account  of 
the  history,  the  membership,  the  organ- 
ization, and  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
ization. Dr.  Edwards'  remarks  follow. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  in  1892.  a  "i)roposi- 
tion  to  secure  an  endowment  fund"  was 
made.  The  idea  was  favorably  received. 
On  ^Nlay  12.  1893,  the  first  meeting  was 
held,  for  purposes  of  organization.  This 
having  been  accomplished  rather  (juickly, 
a  title  of  the  Board  was  thereafter  known 
as  "The  Trustees  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physics  of  the  L  niversitv  of  Maryland," 
It  was  properly  established  on  June  29. 
18'^^3.  having  l)een  incor]x:)rated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

This  Board  was  constituted  to  "re- 
cei\e.  inxest.  and  control  at  its  discre- 
tion, this  fund  for  the  e.\clusi\e  l)enefit 
of  the  .Schodl  of  Aledicint'.  with  the  limi- 
tation that  no  portion  of  the  principal  of 
said    fund   l)e   cxitended."    Hiis   cotitem- 
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plated  an  organization  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  authorities,  the  University, 
and  even  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
original  plan  called  for  nine  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  arrangement 
has  alwavs  lieen  followed.  The  first 
meml)ers  were :  Mr.  Frank  Frick.  Presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  Vice-president ; 
Mr.  Lawrason  Riggs,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer :  Dr.  Henry  \\'ilson,  Dr.  Charles 
O'Donovan.  Dr.  Eugene  Cardell.  Dr. 
Samuel  Chew.  Dr.  J.  Edwin  Michael,  and 
y\v.  Richard  McSherey. 

In  1904  legislation  amended  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  to  change  the 
name  to  "The  Trustees  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land." The  same  amendment  established 
perpetual  succession  of  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  elected  from  time 
to  time  to  replace  those  who  resigned 
because  of  ill  health  or  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  death.  The  following  men  have 
l)een  members  of  the  Board : 

Judge  Henry  Stockbridge 
Dr.  Samuel  C.  Chew 
Dr.  Harry  Adler 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Ashbury 
Mr.  Allan  MacSherry 
Air.  J.  Harry  Tregoe 
Dr.  Eugene  F.  Cardell 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hering 
Mr.  Clayton  C.  Hall 
Mr.  Conway  \V.  .Sams 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Hynson 
Dr.  B.  Merrill  Hopkinson 
Mr.  John  B.  Thomas 
Mr.  Charles  Markell 
Dr.  Horace  M.  Davis 
Mr.  Stuart  S.  Janney 
Dr.  Randolph  W'inslow 
Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Rowland 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Shipley 
Mr.  Robert  Griswold 
Mr.  Daniel  Baker 
Dr.  John  B.  Thomas 
Dr.  E.  E.  Kellv 


.\lr.  Henry  Holzafel,  jr. 
Air.  Albert  Burns 
Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd 
Dr.  H.  Boyd  Wylie 
Dr.  C.  Reid  Edwards 
Dr.  Horace  E.  Flack 
Judge  W.  Conwell  Smith 
Judge  William  P.  Cole,  Jr. 
Dr.  Wetherbee  Fort 
Air.  Austin  C.   Diggs 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Ullrich 
Air.  H.  Vernon  Ene\' 
Dr.  Everett  S.  Diggs 
Air.  Frederick  AI.  Hewitt 
Air.  James  B.  Bird 

Funds  entrusted  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  are  of  two  main  types. 

1.  Donations  made  by  various  alumni, 
their  families,  or  friends.  These  sums 
have  always  been  used  for  specific  pur- 
poses as  indicated  by  the  donors.  Some 
of  them  to  "a  fixed  corpus,"  the  incomes 
only  to  be  spent ;  others  donated  for  the 
support  of  scholarships  or  fellowships, 
as  long  as  the  corpus  could  provide  the 
amount. 

The  value  of  the  scholarships,  while 
usuallv  designated,  was  also  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Trustees  who,  when 
consulting  with  the  Faculty,  could  decide 
on  an  adequate  amount.  Thus,  through 
the  70  years  of  its  existence,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  been  able  to  turn  over 
many  sums  to  aid  the  students  and  also 
the  Medical  School. 

2.  The  Frank  C.  Bressler  Research 
Fund.  In  1950  the  Trustees  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  had  turned  over  to  them 
funds  willed  by  the  late  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Bressler,  who  specified  that  the  income, 
only,  from  these  funds  was  to  be  used 
for  research. 

Dr.  Bressler  was  deceased  about  15 
years  previous  to  the  time  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  became  the  recipients  of  this 
sum  of  money.  During  the  time  between 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bressler  and  the  receipt 
of  the  funds  bv  the  Trustees  of  the  En- 
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(lowment  Fund,  the  estate  was  controlled 
bv  a  trust  company  and  the  executors 
of  the  will  and  increased  in  value  very 
considerably.  During  that  time  about 
$280,000,  with  a  similar  amount  obtained 
Ity  the  University  of  Maryland  from 
other  sources,  was  used  to  construct  this 
"Bressler  Building  for  Research."  The 
use  of  this  amount  of  money  was  agreed 
to  by  the  executors  of  the  estate,  and  this 
proved  to  be  a  verv  happy  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem  at  the  ^Medical  School. 
as  there  had  been  no  accommodations  for 
research. 

Therefore,  when  the  Bressler  Funds 
were  turned  over  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Endowment  Fund,  the  stage  was  set 
for  a  regular  performance.  It  was  decided 
to  protect  the  investments,  earn  as  much 
as  possible,  and  make  available  the  in- 
come for  the  Ijenefit  of  research.  This 
course  has  been  followed.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  investments,  the  Trus- 
tees employed  T.  Rowe  Price  and  Asso- 
ciates, who  have  provided  consistently 
good  advice  and  have  made  it  possible 
to  maintain  the  earnings  at  as  high  a 
level  as  is  commensurate  with  safety. 

Grants  from  the  various  funds  are 
made  only  through  the  Dean  of  the  ]\Ied- 
ical  School  who,  in  turn,  clears  the  re- 
quests from  various  departments,  pre- 
clinical and  clinical,  through  the  Heads 
of  the  Departments  and  the  Faculty 
Board.  In  this  manner  the  Bressler 
Funds,  especially,  are  distributed  to  a 
number  of  departments  which  is  what 
the  donor  desired. 


Current    Members 

Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd  October  6,  1936 

Mr.  Austin  C.  Diggs  November  7,  1955 

Dr.  Everett  S.  Diggs,  Sec.-Treas.  May  4,  1958 
Dr.  C.  Reid  Edwards,  President  June  22,  1944 
Mr.  \'ernon  H.  Eney  April  11.  1957 


Dr.  W'etherbee  Fort 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hewitt 
Dr.  H.  Boyd  Wylie 
^Mr.   Tames  C.  Bird 


June  29,  1955 

May  18.   1960 

February  11.  1941 

May  4.  1958 


^Resigned  late  in  1962  because  of  ill  health. 

In  the  General  Endowment  Fund 
there  are  26  individual  accounts.  Some 
ot  them  were  begun  in  the  lS90's:  many 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time. 
They  have  provided  for  scholarships  in 
\arying  amounts  through  the  years  and 
are  awarded  to  worthy  students  recom- 
mended by  the  Scholarship  Committee 
and  the  Dean  of  the  medical  students. 

The  class  of  1916  established  a  memo- 
rial student  loan  fund  and  in  1961  loans 
were  made  to  the  amount  of  $350.00  to 
each  of  five  students.  These  ftuids  also 
support  lectureships,  fellowships,  and 
some  specific  investigations,  and  in  1962 
supported  8  scholarships. 

The  Bressler  Fund  has  been  a  source 
of  income  for  the  support  of  research, 
and  l)ecause  of  the  profit  realized  bv 
cashing  various  A\'ar  Bonds  when  dtie, 
the  Trustees  have  l)een  able  to  make 
available  a  sum  quite  in  excess  of  the 
anticipated  income.  This  has  amounted 
to  as  nuich  as  20*^^  average. 

In  1962.  the  Bressler  Fund  stipported 
18  research  projects,  amounting  to  over 
859,000.00. 


Dr.   Arnold   D.  Welch,   Sixth 
Band  Lecturer 

Ttif.  Sixth  Alice  ]\Iessinger  Band 
Memorial  lecture  of  the  Department  of 
^Medicine,  School  of  Medicine,  was  held 
on  March  21,  1963,  in  the  Gordon  Wilson 
Hall,  featuring  Dr.  Arnold  D.  Welch. 
Eugene  lliggins  Professor  of  Ph.irnia- 
cology  at  ^'ale  I'niversitv  School  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Wflch  spoke  on  the  to]:»ic 
"Recent  De\elo])ments  in  Cancer  and 
\'irus  Chemotlierapv."' 
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Department  of  Biochemistry  Reorganized 


Dr.  Elijah  Adams 
Professor  of  Biochemistry 


Dr.  Elijah  Adams,  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Pharma- 
cology of  St.  Louis  University  School 
of  ^Medicine,  has  heen  named  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Maryland. 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Dr.  Adams 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  the  Class  of  1938.  He  received 
his  Doctor  of  ^Medicine  degree  at  the 
University  of  Rochester.  The  next  year 
he  served  as  an  intern  at  the  Strong 
^Memorial  Hospital,  then  saw  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  from  1943  to  1946.  He 
served  as  Assistant  in  Pathology  at  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
was  then  appointed  a  Puhlic  Health 
Service  Postdoctoral  Fellow  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physiological  Chemistry  at 
Yale,  a  post  he  held  for  one  year.  He 
then  served  as  Assistant  Resident  in 
Medicine  at  the  Grace-New  Haven  Hos- 


pital, followed  by  an  American  Cancer 
Societv  Fellowship  in  the  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
From  1950-1955,  he  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  first  as  a  visiting 
investigator  of  the  Laboratory  for  the 
Studv  of  Hereditary  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
orders at  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Section  on 
Biochemical  Pharmacology.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  He  also  served  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology  at 
the  New  York  University  School  of 
^Medicine,  prior  to  his  appointment  at 
the  St.  Louis  School. 

Dr.  Adams  is  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  scientific  publications  related 
to  experimental  pharmacology  and  path- 
ology, and  biochemistry.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists,  the  American  Society  of  Phar- 
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New  Appointees  in  Department  of  Biochemistry 


Dr.   Audrey    L.   Stevens 


Dr.  Seymour  H.  Pomerantz 


macology  &  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  and  Sigma  Xi. 

Concurrent  with  the  general  reorgan- 
ization of  the  department,  two  new  ap- 
pointments have  heen  made.  The  first  is 
that  of  Dr.  Audrey  L.  Stevens,  an 
alumnus  of  the  Iowa  State  University 
and  of  the  Western  Resers-e  University, 
where  she  ohtained  her  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophv  degree  in  Chemistrv  in  1958. 

Following  her  graduation,  she  served 
as  a  Xational  Science  Foundation  post- 
doctoral Fellow  at  the  X'ational  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Aid.,  from  1958 
to  1960,  and  was  then  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  Pharmacology  at  the  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Aledicine.  being 
])romoted  to  Senior  Instructor  in  1960 
and  in  1962  to  Assistant  Professor. 

Dr.  Stevens  is  the  author  of  a  mimher 
of  technical  papers  relating  to  nucleic 
acids  and  nucleal  protein  synthesis. 

Anotlier  newcomer  to  the  department 
will  he  Dr.  Seymour  H.  Pomf.raxtz,  a 


native  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Rice  Institute  and  later  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  1952.  Dr.  Pomerantz  then  served  suc- 
cessively as  a  Teaching  Fellow  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Research  Assistant 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Senior  In- 
structor at  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry, also  at  Western  Reserve.  Later  he 
was  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
at  the  St.  Louis  L'niversity. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  The  Chemical  Society 
of  London,  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Frater- 
nity and  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi.  Dr. 
Pomerantz  is  also  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  technical  publications  in  bio- 
chemistrv  and  related  fields. 

Members  of  the  Departmeiit  of  Bio- 
chemistry who  will  continue  in  the 
newlv-organized  department  are:  Dr. 
Sanniel  P.  Bessman,  Associate  Profes- 
sor :  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Emery,  Jr.,  Dr.  Funis 
C.  Layne,  and  Miss  Ann  Virginia  Brown 
will  serve  as  Instructor  in  l^)iochemistrv. 
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NOTES 


Dr.  Woodward  Honored 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  Woodward,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  delivered  the  Mary 
Scott  Newbold  Lecture  in  Philadelphia 
on  February  6.  Dr.  Woodward  spoke  on 
the  topic,  "Typhoid  Fever:  A  Discus- 
sion of  its  Pathogenesis,  Physiologic  Al)- 
normalities,  and  Management." 

The  lectureship,  established  in  1917 
by  Mr.  Clement  B.  Newbold  of  Phila- 
delphia, serves  directly  as  a  memorial 
of  his  wife,  and  indirectly  as  a  lasting 
and  continuously  viseful  tribute  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia  who  were  their  friends — • 
most  particularly  among  them  Mr.  New- 
bold's  brother-in-law,  Dr.  William  J. 
Taylor  (1861-1936). 

The  lecture  was  presented  to  members 
and  guests  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians  and  was  given  in  the  fine,  old 
medical  hall  of  that  well-known  organ- 
ization. 

The  Newbold  Lectures  have  been 
given  annually  on  widely  varying  sub- 
jects, the  Newbold  lecturers  having  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Hans  Zinsser, 
Eugene  L.  Opie,  George  R.  Minot,  Sir 
Thomas  Lewis,  C.  L^.  Ariens-Kappers, 
Thomas  M.  Rivers,  Albert  B.  Sabin,  and 
Rene  J.  Dubos. 

Dr.  Charles   Van   Buskirk   Resigns 
as  Professor  of  Neurology 

Dr.  Charles  Van  Buskirk  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology in  the  School  of  Medicine  to  enter 
private  practice  at  York,  Pa.  Lentil  a 
successor  is  named.  Dr.  Jerome  K.  Merlis 
will  serve  as  acting  Professor  of  Neurol- 
ogy. 


Dr.  Henderson  Honored  with 
Markle  Scholarship 

Dr.  Maureen  M.  Henderson,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
has  been  recently  nominated  a  Alarkle 
Scholar  in  postgraduate  medicine. 

Dr.  Otto  C.  Brantigan,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Anatomy  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  is  a  recent  author  of  a  volume 
on  surgical  anatomy. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Vail  Robinson,  Associate 
Professor  of  Dermatology  at  the  School 
of  Medicine,  spoke  on  the  subject  "Der- 
matologic  Problems  of  the  Later  Years" 
at  the  annual  Spring  Scientific  Assembly 
of  the  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Academies  of  General  Practice  meet- 
ing on  May  11,  1963. 

Dr.  Earl  P.  Galleher.  Associate 
Professor  of  Urology  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  also  addressed  the  joint  meet- 
ing, speaking  on  the  sul)ject  '"Common 
L'rologic  Difficulties  of  the  Aged." 

Dr.  Grenell  Receives  Large  Grant 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Grenell,  Professor  of 
Neurobiology  in  Psychiatry,  has  received 
a  grant  of  $39,600  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  support  his  re- 
search on  regulatory  mechanisms  of 
brain  cells,  and  particularly  the  nature 
of  the  cell  membrane. 

Dr.  Grenell  recently  returned,  after  a 
period  of  nearly  two  vears  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  at  the  Med- 
ical College  in  Trivandrum,  South  India. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Lecture 

Sir  Rudolph  Peters,  noted  British 
biochemist,  was  the  annual  Alpha  Omega 
.\lpha  lecturer,  speaking  on  April  5,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Health  Sciences 
Library.  Dr.  Peters"  subject  was  "Lethal 
Svnthesis." 
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Twenty  Five  Years 
Ago  in  the 
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JOHN  C.  KRANTZ,  JR. 

The  ever-lexgthening  past  of  our 
veneraljle  institution  serves  to  inspire 
those  who  today  represent  its  dynamic 
present  and  who  are  planning  its  ever- 
expanding  future  achievements.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  as  today,  the  Bul- 
let) x  was  portraying  the  activities  of 
the  Ahimni  Association  and  its  Medical 
School.  It  reveals  a  "goodly  heritage" 
with  men  of  vision,  devoted  teachers  and 
great  physicians  who  labored  wnthin 
these  halls. 

The  distinguished  surgeon,  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Bay,  was  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1938  and  was 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
Dr.  Howard  AI.  Bubert  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  neurological  compli- 
cations of  the  administration  of  horse 
serum  and  Dr.  Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr., 
who  is  now  Professor  of  Dermatology, 
reported  an  interesting  case  of  urinarv 
retention  in  a  patient  after  the  bite  of 
a  black  widow  spider.  The  Eugene 
Fauntleroy  Cordell  Society  of  Aledical 
History  of  the  Medical  School  was  func- 
tioning at  its  height  at  this  time  and 
there  were  many  papers  i)ublished  in  the 
BuLLETix  that  were  presented  before 
this  society.  Among  these,  the  late  Dr. 
.Me.xius  McGlannan  gave  an  interesting- 
review  of  the  medical  schools  of  Balti- 
more and  the  late  Dr.  G.  Carroll  Lockard, 
who  was  Professor  of  Thera])eutics  in 
the  Medical  School,  pre.sented  his  inter- 
esting and  stirring  accoimt  of  earlv  med- 
ical education  in  lu'iltimore.  The  late 
Dr.  .\.  J.  Homas  was  su]KTinttiident  of 
the  hosi)ital  and   was  jjroud  of  his  new 


hospital  building  and.  before  the  Cordell 
.Society,  presented  an  engrossing  paper 
on  "As  It  W^as  In  The  Beginning."  The 
Biological  Society  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  reported  abstracts  of  papers 
presented  before  it  in  the  Bulletix. 
One  reads  with  interest  the  exciting 
work  that  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Uhlen- 
huth  was  doing  on  the  thyroid  of  the 
salamander  and  Dr.  Hyman  S.  Ruben- 
stein's  interesting  paper  on  Cerebellar 
Agenesis. 

The  new  drug,  sulfanilamide,  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  interesting  ]:)aper  by  Dr. 
Harry  S.  Shelley,  who  delineated  his 
experiences  with  sulfanilamide  in  the 
treatment  of  urethritis.  The  late  Dr. 
Grant  E.  ^^'ar(l  and  Dr.  E.  Eugene  Cov- 
ington presented  an  interesting  discussion 
of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Although  Rowland  Day,  honoring  the 
late  Dr.  J.  AI.  H.  Rowland  who  was 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  was  held 
in  iy,S6.  the  addresses  given  at  the  Row- 
land Day  Banquet  were  published  in  the 
1938  Bulletix.  They  are  interesting  to 
read  and  showed  the  stature  and  sterling 
(|ualities  of  this  distinguished  former 
Dean  of  our  .Medical  .School.  The  late 
Dr.  ^faurice  I'incofts  was  Chairman  of 
the  Ivlitorial  lioard  of  the  Bi'lletix 
and  as  Professor  of  Medicine  his  splen- 
did physi([ue  graced  the  campus  and 
strode  tlu-ough  the  corridors  of  the  Hos- 
])ital  like  Hector  among  the  Trojans. 
In  1*).S8  the  IUlleti.v  records  with 
lamentation  the  precipitous  death  of  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dr. 
I'rank   .S.   T.vnn,   who   died   of  a   stroke. 
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while     telephoning 
Hospital. 

One  notes  with  interest  that  among 
the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School 
Class  of  1938  were  many  who  were  to 
achieve  distinction  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. To  list  only  a  few :  Theodore  l''.. 
AX'oodward.  Stanley  E.  Bradley,  Samuel 
L.  Fox,  and  John  A.  Wagner.  John  M. 
Scott  v/as  President  of  this  class. 

The  vear  19v^8  was  a  momentous 
period  in  the  world's  history  at  large. 
Hitler  had  taken  over  the  Sudetenland 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  the  world 
waited  in  sort  of  a  poised  night  to  see 
the  outcome  of  the  crisis.  The  tragedy 
at  Munich  and  World  AX'ar  H  followed 
in  its  wake.  And  all  of  the  huoys  that 
marked  the  channels  through  which  our 
life  flowed  were  to  be  washed  away  rmd 
a  new  course  on  uncharted  seas  lay  ahead 
for    medicine    and    the    world    which    it 


the    I'niversitv     Spanish  Neurologist  Visits  Campus 


Don  Alberto  Portera-Sanchez,  Di- 
rector of  The  Neurological  Institute  of 
Madrid,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Med- 
ical School  campus.  Dr.  Portera  pre- 
sented to  the  Division  of  Neuropathology 
a  bust  of  Don  Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal. 
Shown  above  is  Dr.  Portera  at  the  pre- 
sentation ceremony. 

Douglass  Obstetric  &  Gynecological 
Society  Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
p.amed  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Louis  H. 
Douglass,  former  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
;it  the  ^ledical  School,  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday morning.  May  18.  The  program 
included:  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Kupperman, 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
New  York  University  Postgraduate 
School,  who  spoke  on  "Endocrine  As- 
pects of  Infertility,"  and  Dr.  Abraham  S. 
University  Hospital.  Dr.  Lillehei  spoke  \'elkoff  of  Emory  University  who  spoke 
on  the  "Present  Status  of  Cardiovascular  on  "Surgical  Aspects  of  Infertility."  A 
Surgery."  panel  discussion,  led  by  Dr.  Arthur  L. 


1963  Pincoffs  Lecturer  Nominated 

The  19-63  ^Maurice  C.  Pincoffs  Me- 
morial Lecture  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Julius 
H.  Comroe,  Director  of  Cardiovascular 
Research  Institute,  L'uiversity  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  lecture  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday  evening,  Decem1)er  12. 

Dr.  Lillehei,  Eighteenth  Phi  Delta 
Epsilon  Lecturer 

The  annual  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Lec- 
ture, featuring  I^r.  C.  Walton  Lillehei, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  School  of  Medi- 
cine University  of  Minnesota,  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1963,  at  8:30 
P.M.  in  the  Gordon  \\'ilson  Hall  of  the 
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Haskins,  concluded  the  morning  pro- 
gram. 

Papers  in  the  afternoon  were  present- 
ed by  Drs.  T.  Edgie  Russell,  C.  R.  A. 
Gilbert.  Leslie  A.  Walker,  George  A. 
Hahn,  Schuyler  G.  Kohl,  and  William 
F.  Peterson.  Discussants  included  Drs. 
Emerson  Fackler,  J.  Tyler  Baker,  Clar- 
ence C.  Briscoe,  Benjamin  H.  Inloes,  Jr., 
L.  Louis  Mould,  and  H.  B.  Perry,  Jr. 

The  scientific  program  was  arranged 
by  Dr.  D.  Frank  Kaltreider,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  Officers  of  the  society  include 
Dr.  Isadore  A.  Siegel,  President ;  Dr.  J. 
Tyler  Baker,  Vice  President,  and  Dr. 
E.    B.    Middleton,    Secretary-Treasurer. 

Addendum 

In  the  published  bibliographies  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
in  the  Bulletin,  April,  1963,  p.  v-xvi 
for  the  year  1961-62,  the  bibliography  of 
the  Department  of  Pharmacology  was 
largely  omitted.  The  Bulletin  regrets 
the  error. 

Publications,  Department  of  Pharmacology 
1961-62 

BuRGisoN,  Raymond  M.,  Ling,  Alfred  S.  L., 
RuDO,  Frieda,  and  Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.: 
Tetrahydroxyethylenediainine  Tetranitrate 
as  a  Coronary  Artery  Dilator  (THEN). 
Toxicol.  &  Appl.  Pharmacol.,  4:1,  1962. 

BuRGisoN,  Raymond  M.,  Lu,  Gordon  G., 
Cowley,  R.  Adams,  and  Krantz,  John  C, 
Jr.  :  Studies  on  a  New  Coronary  Vasodila- 
tor, l-Chloro-2,  3-Propanediol  Dinitrate. 
Angiology,  Vol.  13,  1962. 

Burgison,  Raymond  M.,  Lu,  Gordon  G.,  Bell, 
Frederick  K.,  and  Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.: 
Nitrites  XXi.  Pharmacologic  Studies  with  1- 
Ethylglyceryl   Trinitrate.   111:245,   1962. 

Hensala,  John  C,  Burgison,  Raymond  M., 
and  Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.:  The  Pharma- 
cologic Response  to  8-Aminotheophylline.  J. 
Pharmacol.  &  Exp.  Thcr..  Vol.  131,  Feb. 
1961. 

Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.;  'I"hc  Clioicc  of  a  Sym- 
pathomimetic Amine.  Ihilt.  School  Med. 
Univ.  Marxhwd.  46:11,   1961. 


Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.:  .\spirin  Does  It  .\gain 
— Now  Hypercholesterolemia.  Cur.  Med. 
Digest,  Vol.  28,   April   1961. 

Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.:  At  Long  Last — Open 
Warfare  Against  the  Population  Explosion. 
Cur.  Med.  Digest,  Vol.  28,  May  1961. 

Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.,  Cascorbi,  Helmut  F., 
Helrich,  Martin,  Burgison,  R.\ymond  M., 
Gold,  Martin  L,  and  Rudo,  Frieda  :  A 
Note  on  the  Intravenous  L'se  of  Anesthetic 
Emulsions  in  .\nimals  and  Man  with  Special 
Reference  to  Methoxyflurane.  Anesthesiol- 
ogy, Vol.  22,  May-June  1961. 

Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.,  Cascorbi,  Helmut  F., 
and  Rudo,  Frieda  G.  :  Anesthesia  LXflV : 
The  Intravenous  Administration  of  Meth- 
o.xyflurane  (Penthrane)  Emulsions  in  Ani- 
mals and  Man.  Anesth.  v'r  Analg.,  Vol.  41, 
May- June  1962. 

Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.:  Some  Complications 
of  the  Anesthetic  Syndrome.  Med.  7'iines, 
November   1962. 

Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.,  Lu,  Gordon  G.,  Bell, 
Frederick  K.,  and  Cascorbi,  Helmut  F.  : 
Nitrites  XIX.  Studies  of  the  Mechanism  of 
Action  of  (Jlyceryl  Trinitrate.  Biochem. 
Pharmacol..  11:1095,  July  1962. 

Ling,  Alfred  S.  L.,  Bell,  Frederick  K., 
Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.:  -Anesthesia  LXII: 
The  Effect  of  Hexafiuorodiethyl  Ether  on 
Brain  Cholinesterase  Activity.  Anesthesiol- 
ogy, Vol.  22,  May-June  1961. 

Lu,  Gordon  G.,  Finger,  Glenn  C,  and 
Krantz,  John  C,  Jr.:  The  Antipyretic 
Activity  of  Certain  Fluorine-Substituted 
Benzpates.  To.ricol.  &  Appl.  PliarniacoL. 
4:1,    1962. 

Triitt,  Edward  B.,  Jr.,  Callaway,  Enoch, 
Braude,  Monique  C,  and  Krantz,  John 
C,  Jr.  :  The  Pharmacology  of  Myristicin — 
A  Contribution  to  the  Psychopharmacology 
of  Nutmeg.  /.  A^europsychiat..  Vol.  2,  March- 
April   1961. 

'I'luiTT,  lM)\\AKn  B.,  )k..  and  Ebersberger, 
IvruKL  M.:  1  )ecarlK)xylase  Inhibitors  Afifect 
Convulsion  'i'hresholds  to  Hexafiuorodiethyl 
lUlier.  Science.  1.3.5:105,  1962. 

TurnT,  l<J)\\.\KD  P>.,  Jk.,  Dukitz,  Gilbeut, 
Morgan,  .\\x  M..  and  Pkoitv,  Richard 
W. :  I)isuh"nnia-like  Actions  Produced  by 
liypoglyctniic  Sulfonylurea  Compounds. 
Ouart.  .1.  Stud.  Alcohol.  2.3:197,  1962. 
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Faculty  at  Airlie  House  For  Educational 

Seiniiiar 


Motivated  by  a  desire  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  as  related  to  med- 
ical education  in  general  and  particu- 
larly to  the  current  program  at  the 
School  of  Medicine,  more  than  40  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Faculty  met  at  Airlie 
House.  \\'arrenton,  Va.,  from  Jvme  17 
through  June  21. 

By  means  of  seminars  and  group  dis- 
cussions organized  co-operatively  l)v  a 
joint  faculty  planning  committee  and  a 
group  from  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  conference  re-ex- 
amined in  detail  such  subjects  as  learn- 
ing in  medicine,  motivation,  grades  and 
grading,  the  school  environment,  cur- 
riculum, and  the  educational  process. 
Following  each  general  presentation 
which  was  led  Ijy  the  A.A.M.C.  staff, 
there  were  small  group  discussions. 
Notes  on  these  sessions  were  made,  to 
be  ultimately  transcribed  and  to  form  a 
basis  for  continuing  re-examination  and 
study. 

For  some  months,  a  special  committee 
has  worked  in  co-operation  with  the 
Educational  I)e];artment  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges 
de\'eloping  the  program  and  performing 
ol)jective  studies  of  faculty,  school  en- 
vironment, and  students.  More  than  a 
dozen  such  studies  were  made,  analvzed 
by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
A.A.M.C,  and  presented  for  study  by 
the  conferences  in  the  form  of  a  Source 
Book.  Coupled  with  the  general  discus- 
sions, the  source  book  thus  provided  ad- 
ditional reference  to  the  University  of 
Maryland    whereby    current    programs. 


achievements,  and  attitudes  could  be 
Aiewed  and  compared  with  recognized 
general  trends. 

In  addition,  seminars  on  programmed 
teaching  (teaching  machines),  grades 
and  grading,  experimental  programs,  and 
problems  of  the  internshij)  and  residency 
were  presented. 

The  program  in  detail  included  : 

M0XD.A.Y  Morning — Introduction,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion.  ^Ionday  After- 
noon— Characteristics  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents, followed  by  a  discussion. 

Tuesday  Morning — Principles  and 
Techniques  of  Evaluation,  followed  by 
a  discussion.  Tuesday  Afternoon — 
Principles  and  Techniques  of  Evaluation, 
followed  by  a  discussion.  Tuesday  Eve- 
ning— Electives  :  1.  Grades  and  Grad- 
ing. 2.  Teaching  Machines  and  Pro- 
grammed Instruction,  3.  Experimental 
Programs.  4.  Internships  and  Residency. 

Wednesday  Morning — Learning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion.  \\'ednesday 
Afternoon — Medical  School  Environ- 
ment. Wednesday  Evening — Electives: 
Same  as  Tuesday  Evening. 

Thursday  Morning  —  Curriculum, 
followed  by  a  discussion.  Thursday 
Afternoon — Instructional  Techniques, 
followed  by  a  discussion. 

Friday  Morning — The  Educational 
Process,  followed  bv  a  general  discussion 
of  objectives  by  the  faculty. 

Members  of  the  Seminar  Staff  from 
the  A.A.M.C.  included  Stephen  Abra- 
hamson,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Division  of 
Research  in  Medical  Education,  Univer- 
sitv   of    Southern    California    School    of 
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Medicine ;  Lawrence  A.  Fisher,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Director  of  Research  in  Med- 
ical Education,  University  of  Ilhnois 
College  of  Medicine ;  George  E.  Miller, 
M.D.,  Director  of  Research  in  Medical 
Education,  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine ;  and  Paul  J.  Sanazaro, 
M.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Education, 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges:  and  Drs.  David  Bahbott,  M.D., 
and  Edwin  B.  Hutchins,  Ph.D.,  who 
served  as  resource  persons. 

It  is  expected  that  the  details  of  the 
conference,  its  concli;sions,  and  recom- 
mendations will  form  a  basis  for  assay 
and  evaluation  of  present  educational 
programs  and  for  the  orderly  develop- 


ment of  future  educational  programs  and 
l^olicies  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  This 
data  will  be  carried  in  a  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  Bulletin. 

Carefully  planned,  expertly  conducted 
by  a  well  prepared  and  knowledgeable 
stafif  of  experts,  the  participation  by  fac- 
ulty was  most  active  and  purposeful — 
and  it  is  hoped,  productive  of  valuable 
conclusions  which  will  ultimately  cul- 
minate in  useful  new  pedagogic  devel- 
opments. Credit  for  the  success  of  the 
conference  goes  to  Dr.  George  Entwisle, 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Rehal)ilitation  and  to  his  committee  com- 
posed of  Drs.  Firminger,  Storey,  Mos- 
bere,  Blake,  and  Dean  Stone. 
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An  Introduction  to  Diagnostic  Enzymology. 

J.  H.  Wilkinson.  Pp.  288.  The  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Co.,  BaltinKire,  Md.  1962. 
S9.CU. 

An  excellent  introduction  and  laboratory 
manual.  It  starts  with  a  general  survey  into 
the  nature  and  kinetics  of  enzyme  action  and 
continues  to  describe  individual  enzyme  sys- 
tems as  they  occur  in  different  organs.  Units 
of  enzyme  activity  and  individual  assays  are 
described  and  clinically  significant  reasons  for 
these  activities  are  listed.  A  short  appendix 
details  the  commonly  used  methods  for  enzyme 
determinations.  The  discussion  stresses,  when- 
ever deviations  from  normal  activity  levels 
occur,  what  is  known  about  the  causes  of 
such  deviations  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
influence  of  medications  upon  enzyme  levels  to 
guard  the  clinician  against  diagnostic  errors. 
This  reviewer  feels  that  this  book  will  be  well 
accepted  by  the  practitioner  as  well  as  the 
researcher. 

MORITZ     MiCHAELIS,     PlI.D. 

Aids  to  Surgery  by  Michael  Harmes,  M.A., 
M.B.,   B.Chir.,   F.R.C.S..  and  G.  Maurice 
Lunn,   M.A.,    M.Chir.,   F.R.C.S.    Pp.   351, 
with  appendi.x  of  normal  laboratory  values 
and  multiple  illustrative  sketches  in  black 
and  white.  The  Williams  &  Wilkins   Co., 
Baltimore,     U.     S.     agents     for     Balliere, 
Tindall  and  Cox,  Great  Britain.  $3.75. 
This  pocket-size,  hard  cover  volume  is  basic, 
extremely  concise,  and  laudable  for  its  straight- 
forward  factual   presentation.   As   the   student 
"aid"    to   general    surgery   for   which    it   is    in- 
tended, it  is  probably  one  of  the  best   I   have 
read. 

The  graphs,  sketches,  and  charts  comple- 
menting the  text  are  lucid  as  well  as  plentiful. 
Sections  in  this  edition  on  fluid  balance,  burns, 
and  chemotherapy  are  necessary  and  timely 
additions.  An  occasional  English  pharmaceu- 
tical trade  name,  weight,  dose,  or  medical 
order,  though  not  always  familiar,  are  small. 


if  any,  hindrance  to  the  American  student — 
generally  being  easily  understood.  One  or  two 
suggested  methods  of  treatment  may  be  dis- 
similar to  a  current  one  here,  but  this  is  not 
the  rule  in  this  volume  which  is  an  orderly, 
authoritative,  current  presentation  for  a  basic 
surgical  foundation. 

The  authors,  then,  have  fulfilled  their  goal 
of  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  Student  Aid 
Series,  first  started  60  years  ago.  Their  ade- 
quate revisions  and  additions  provide  a  small 
tome  remarkable  for  its  scope. 

Mahy  C.  Burchell,  M.D. 

Pulmonary  Structure  and  Function.  Ciba 
Foundation  Symposium.  Ed.  by  A.  V.  S. 
de  Reuck  and  Alaeve  O'Connor.  403  pp. 
Illustrated  and  indexed.  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.,   Boston,  Mass.   1962.  $11.50. 

The  Ciba  Foundation  of  London  is  an  edu- 
cational and  scientific  charity,  founded  in  1947, 
and  is  supported  financially  by  the  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  firm  of  Ciba  Ltd.  in  Basle, 
Switzerland.  Each  year  Ciba  Foundation  is 
host  to  5  or  6  international  groups  of  scientists 
who  meet  informally  from  2  to  4  days  to 
exchange  facts  and  ideas.  The  attendance  at 
these  symposia  is  purposely  kept  small  in  the 
vital  interest  of  the  intimate  atmosphere  neces- 
sary for  the  free  and  informal  exchange  of 
ideas.  But  the  papers  that  are  presented  at 
these  conferences  and  the  full  discussions  are 
made  available  to  all  through  the  now  familiar 
Symposium  Volumes  published  in  Britain  by 
J.  and  A.  Churchill  Ltd.  and  by  Little,  Brown 
&   Co.,   Boston. 

This  volume  on  Pulmonary  Structure  and 
Function  presents  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference held  in  July,  1961  in  the  Ciba  House 
at  Portland  Place,  London.  Twenty-nine 
authorities  in  the  field  of  pulmonary  anatomy 
and  phj'siology  were  invited  from  Austria, 
Britain,  Canada,  France,  Germany  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  to  consider  what  takes  place  in  the 
pulmonary    alveoli    and    the    ways    in    which 
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normal   pulmonary  ventilation   is  disturbed  by 
disease. 

Tlie  recognition  of  the  importance  of  close 
correlation  of  pulmonary  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology is  well  expressed  in  the  title  of  the 
symposium  itself,  and  in  the  titles  of  the 
papers  presented.  Recent  Advances  in  Pul- 
monary Anatomy  (A.  A.  Liebow),  Proprio- 
ceptive Control  of  Breathing  ( E.  J.  AI.  Camp- 
bell and  J.  B.  L.  Howell),  The  Glomus  Pul- 
monale :  Its  Location  and  Microscopic  Anat- 
omy (V.  E.  Krahl),  Cellular  Structure  and 
Mucus  Activity  in  the  Bronchial  Tree  and 
Alveoli  (H.  von  Hayek),  Mechanics  of  Re- 
spiratory Structures  (Jere  Mead),  The 
Human  Lung :  ^Microscopic  Structure  and 
Dififusion  (C.  G.  Loosli  and  R.  F.  Baker), 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Submicroscopic  Anat- 
omy and  Pathology  of  the  Blood- Air  Pathway 
in  the  Lung  (H.  Schulz),  and  Fixation  of 
'h."  Lung  with  Respect  to  Lung  Volume  and 
Air-Space  Size  (B.  Heard)  are  papers  which, 
in  particular,  relate  structure  and  function. 
Problems  of  pulmonary  ventilation  and  perfu- 
sion are  considered  in :  Ventilation-Perfusion 
Relationship  (H.  Rahn  and  L.  E.  Farhi),  Pul- 
monary Gas  Exchange  Aleasurements  using 
Radioactive  Gases  (J.  B.  West  et  al.),  Physio- 
logical and  Biochemical  Effects  of  Pulmonary 
Artery  Occlusion  (J.  H.  Comroe,  Jr.),  Gas 
Exchange  Processes  in  the  Pulmonary  Capil- 
laries (R.  E.  Forster  et  al.),  Pulmonary 
Capillary  Blood  Flow  and  Gas  Exchange  (A. 
B.  DuBois  et  al.),  and  Efifect  of  Lung  Infla- 
tion upon  the  Pulmonary  Vascular  Bed  (R.  L. 
Riley).  Altered  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
diseased  lungs  is  also  considered  in :  Tech- 
niques used  in  the  Study  of  Lung  Pathology  : 
The  Anatomy  of  Emphysema  (J.  Gough  and 
J.  G.  Leopold),  The  Degree  of  Variation  of 
Blood  Perfusion  and  of  Ventilation  within  the 
Emphysematous  Lung  and  some  Related  Con- 
siderations (W.  A.  Briscoe  and  A.  Cournand), 
and  Control  of  Respiration  in  Relation  to 
Lung  Pathology    (J.   E.   Cotes). 

The  conferees,  all  authors  of  many  papers 
and  some  of  books  on  their  particular  sub- 
jects, have  well  documented  their  presenta- 
tions with  references  to  the  pertinent  literature. 
At  least  as  important  as  the  authoritative  in- 
formation presented  arc  the  problems  raised 
by  the  participants  both  in  their  papers  and 
in  the  lively  discussions  which  followed. 


This  volume  maintains  the  high  standards 
characteristic  of  the  Ciba  Symposia  and  should 
serve  to  inform  and  to  stimulate  anatomists, 
physiologists,  pathologists  and  clinicians  for 
years  to  come. 

J.  A.  W. 


Aids  to  Zoology,  6th  ed.  R.  E.  Lister.  Pp.  240. 
The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,   1963. 

This  volume  is  a  review  syllabus  of  college- 
level  general  zoology  and  includes  chapters  on 
cell  division,  cell  growth,  and  a  summary  of 
the  principal  classifications  of  living  things. 
This  is  a  very  concise  review  book  designed 
particularly  as  a  refresher  for  those  having 
once  studied  these  subjects. 

J.  A.  W. 


Foundation    of    Anatomy    and    Physiology. 

Janet  S.  Ross  and  Kathleen  J.  W.  Wilson. 
Pp.  451.  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  Balti- 
more,  Md.,   1963.  $7.00. 

This  rather  comprehensive,  practical  treatise 
by  two  prominent  Scottish  nursing  sisters  is  a 
remarkably  attractive  volume.  It  seeks  to  por- 
tray an  integrated,  simplified  concept  of  the 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  and  the  related 
functions  of  cells  and  organs  in  man.  Designed 
primarily  as  a  text  for  student  nurses,  its  con- 
cise clarity  and  simplicity  surmounts  a  difficult 
problem  often  encountered  by  high  school  and 
college  instructors  in  the  preliminary  introduc- 
tion of  the  science  student  to  these  subjects. 
Possibly,  the  authors  do  not  recognize  the  value 
of  their  work  as  a  potentially  useful  text  in 
secondary  and  collegiate  educational  programs. 
The  volume  also  might  be  useful  to  the  intel- 
lectually curious,  non-scientific  person  and  to 
scientists  in  allied  fields  who  seek  a  ready  ref- 
erence to  broad  and  simplified  aspects  of  human 
anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology.  The  vol- 
ume is  basically  complete  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  well-chosen  diagrams  and  sim- 
plified drawings.  It  is  i)resented  in  senii-onthne 
form,  is  readily  informative,  properly  indexed, 
and  easily  read.  The  volume  should  find  ac- 
ceptance not  only  in  schools  of  nursing  but  in 
other  educational  areas  where  an  accurate  and 
general  reference  to  the  human  body,  its  form 
and  function  is  desired. 

J.  A.  W. 
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Efflux  of  Chloride   Ions  during   the  Action 

Potential  of   Nitella— L.   J.   Mullins 

Xaturc   196:^)86,  1962 

Single  cells  of  Xitella  were  loaded  with  Cl'>'' 
for  30  days  and  were  then  stimulated  at  a 
frequency  of  1  min.  for  15  min.  This  treatment 
increased  the  rate  constant  for  CT"  efflux  about 
4n-fokl.  Resting  effluxes  of  about  lO-i-  mole 
CI  cm-  sec.  were  increased  to  the  order  of 
lO-'J  mole  Cl/cm^  impulse  or  1000  fold.  The 
conclusion  from  these  measurements  is  that 
CI-  carries  the  current  that  depolarizes  the  cell 
during  an  action  potential. 

Giant     Bullou.s    Emphysema    Occurring    in 
Tuberculosis    in    Childhood — Milton    B. 
Kress  and  A.  H.  Finkelstein 
Pediatrics  30:269,  1962 

This  is  the  third  case  to  be  reported  of 
bullous  emphysema  occurring  during  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculous  lesions  in  a 
child,  and  the  first  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  by  sputum  positive  for  tubercle 
bacilli  on  smear  and  culture.  The  patient,  a 
20-month -old  Negro  female,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  July  12,  1955,  with  right  upper 
lobe  consolidation  with  central  cavitation. 
Treatment  with  INH  and  streptomycin  for 
one  year  resulted  in  apparently  arrested  dis- 
ease. On  the  second  hospital  admission  in 
October,  1960,  there  was  far  advanced  tii- 
lateral  cavitary  disease.  The  sputum  was  rap- 
idly converted  to  negative  on  treatment  with 
IXH,  streptomycin,  and  PAS.  Extensive 
bullous  lesions  began  to  develop  after  three 
and  one-half  months  of  treatment.  These  bullae 
occupied  more  than  50%  of  the  volume  of 
each  lung  after  eight  months  of  treatment, 
but  disappeared  after  14  months.  There  re- 
mained, however,  multilocular,  thick-walled 
cavitation  in  both  upper  lobes  and  considerable 
fibrosis  in  the  lower  lobes.  Long-term  chemo- 
therapy was  considered  the  treatment  of  choice, 
since  surgery  was  precluded  by  the  reduced 
pulmonary  function  and  the  extent  of  the 
disease. 

The   formation   of   bullae   is   thought   to   be 


due  to  a  check-valve  mechanism  occurring 
during  the  healing  of  cavitary  and  exudative 
lesions,  and  occasionally  from  compensatory 
emphysema  developing  adjacent  to  tuberculous 
lesions.  The  infrequency  of  the  adult  type  of 
lesions  in  childhood  disease  accounts  for  the 
rarity  of  bullous  lesions  developing  in  children. 

Encephalitis  Due  to  Group  B,  Type  5  Cox- 
sackie     Virus — Stuart     H.     Walker    and 
Yashushi   Togo 
Aiiicr.  J.  Dis.  Children   105:209,  1963 

Severe  encephalitis  caused  by  infection  with 
group  B,  type  5  Coxsackie  virus  is  not  limited 
to  the  newborn.  Older  children  and  probably 
adults  also  are  susceptible  to  encephalitic  man- 
ifestations consequent  to  the  characteristic  vis- 
ceral disease.  Positive  diagnoses  is  based  on 
recovery  of  virus  from  the  feces  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  during  the  acute  phase  and  upon  a 
significant  rise  in  homotypic  neutralizing  anti- 
body titers  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 

The  acute  gastroenteritis  of  group  B,  type  5 
Coxsackie  virus  infection  in  older  children  fol- 
lows an  unremarkable  course  until  signs  of 
aseptic  meningitis  are  superimposed  and  evi- 
dence of  acute  diffuse  encephalitis  develops, 
usually  within  a  few  hours.  Increased  intra- 
cranial pressure  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  papilledema  and  elevation  of  spinal  fluid 
pressure.  Consciousness  is  depressed,  with  evi- 
dence of  multiple  supranuclear  deficits  in  cra- 
nial nerve  function.  Artificial  respiratory  tech- 
nics are  required  for  prolonged  periods  of 
apnea  caused  by  alterations  in  responsiveness 
of  the  respiratory  center.  Complete  clearing  of 
all  cranial  nerve  derangements  may  appear  to 
be  consistent  w^ith  bulbar  poliomyelitis,  but  the 
primarily  supranuclear  involvement  is  more 
suggestive  of  widespread  encephalitis.  The  two- 
day,  severe  course  of  the  encephalitic  manifes- 
tations is  likewise  not  typical  of  infection  with 
the  poliomyelitis  virus. 

Encephalitic  manifestations  appeared  in  a 
9-year-old  boy  on  the  sixth  day  of  illness, 
having  been  preceded  by  acute  gastroenteritis. 
Recovery  was  nearly  complete  by  the  eighth  day 
of    illness.    Passageable    agents    isolated    from 
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feces  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  were  identified  as 
Coxsackie  virus,  Group  B,  type  5,  by  neutral- 
ization with  type-specific  immune  rabbit  serum. 
Antibody  titers  of  serum  obtained  on  the  sixth 
and  21st  days  of  disease  were  1  :40  and  1  :64(), 
respectively. 


The    Respiratory    Manifestations    of    Sys- 
temic Hemophilus  Influenzae  Infection 

—.Stuart  H.  \\'alkcr 

J.  Pcdiat.  62:386,  1963 

Systemic  infection  with  Hemophilus  influen- 
zae is  rare  in  children  past  the  age  of  five 
years.  Respiratory  tract  disease  caused  by  the 
organism  may  result  from  primary  invasion 
or  altered  host  susceptibility  which  allows 
secondary  invasion  in  damaged  tissue.  Isola- 
tion of  the  bacteria  from  blood  or  spinal  fluid 
is  proof  of  infection. 

Culture  of  the  organism  from  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  is  of  little  significance  in  de- 
termining cause  of  infection,  since  the  organ- 
ism is  a  common  inhabitant  of  healthy  respira- 
tory tracts.  Bacteremia  with  subsequent  focal- 
ization  may  result  in  conjunctivitis,  rhinitis, 
pharyngitis,  otitis  media,  pneumonitis,  or  pleu- 
ritis.  Most  patients  show  signs  of  meningitis, 
including  lethargy,  vomiting,  and  seizures.  The 
incidence  of  accompanying  pharyngitis  is  76%, 
otitis  media  40%,  and  conjunctivitis  20%. 
Bronchitis  and  bronchiolitis  occur  infrequently 
with  systemic  infection  and  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  major  interstitial  and  alveolar 
involvement. 

Observations  are  based  on  the  study  of  45 
patients  with  Hemophilus  influenzae  type  b 
cultured  from  blood  or  spinal   fluid. 


Rabbit  Fibroma  Virus  Plaque  Assay  and 
in  vitro  Studies — John  E.  \'erna  and 
Ollie    R.    Eylar 

I'lrohujy  18:266,  1962 

Rabbit  fibroma  ^irus  was  shown  to  cause 
consistent  destruction  in  primary  and  estab- 
lished rabbit  cell  cultures  under  our  experi- 
mental conditions.  \'irus  adsorption  and  mul- 
tiplication in  cell  monolayers  resulted  in  formu- 
lation of  ])laques  1-2  mm.  in  diameter  on  the 
fourth  to  fifth  day,  under  an  overlay  consisting 
of  liquid  growth  medium.  There  was  a  linear 
relation  between  relative  virus  concentration 
and    average    plaque    counts.     .Approximately 


90%  of  the  virus  was  adsorbed  in  2yi  to  3 
hours  at  i7° .  Virus  titers  determined  by  in 
vitro  assay  were  comparable  with  titers  ob- 
tained by  rabbit  inoculation.  Preliminary  in- 
vestigations showed  that  although  sera  from 
some  rabbits  and  from  other  animal  species 
contained  a  virus-neutralizing  factor,  this  fac- 
tor did  not  inhibit  plaque  formation.  The  com- 
position of  the  nutritional  medium  used  for 
growth  and  maintenance  of  cells  and  for  over- 
lay medium  for  plaque  measurement  influenced 
the  number  of  plaques  obtained. 

Immunological  Studies  with  Group  B  Ar- 
thropod-borne Viruses.  III.  Response 
of  Human  Subjects  to  Revaccination 
with  17D  Strain  Yellow  Fever  Vaccine 

— C.  L.  Wisseman,  Jr.,  and  B.  H.  Sweet 
Amcr.  J.   Trop.  Med.  &  Hyg.  11:570,   1962 

Eleven  human  subjects  were  revaccinated 
with  a  large  dose  (  10*''-i  suckling  mouse  i.e. 
LD.-,fi)  of  the  living  attenuated  17D  strain 
yellow-fever  virus  about  14  months  after  pri- 
mary vaccination  with  this  agent.  None  had 
evidence  of  experience  with  any  Group  B  arbor 
virus  prior  to  the  primary  vaccination. 

\'iremia  was  not  detected  in  any  volunteer 
in  blood  samples  drawn  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  post  vaccination  days.  The  same 
technique  had  yielded  positive  virus  isolates  in 
six  of  11  volunteers  during  a  comparable 
period  following  primary  vaccination. 

Each  revaccinated  volunteer  responded  with 
a  rise  in  yellow-fever  neutralizing  antibody 
titer.  Three  weeks  after  revaccination  the  titer 
had  risen,  on  the  average,  4.7-fold  over  the 
prevaccination   titer. 

The  second  exposure  to  the  17D  virus 
through  the  revaccination  procedure  of  human 
subjects  whose  only  previous  experience  with 
tiroup  B  viral  agents  had  been  the  primary 
yellow-fever  vaccination  yielded  again  neu- 
tralizing antibodies  highly  specific  for  the  YE 
virus.  .\s  aftei"  the  primary  vaccination, 
heterologous  neutralizing  antibodies  were  not 
detected  for  the  West  Xile  virus  or  for  types 
1  and  2  dengue  viru.ses.  This  observation  stands 
in  siiarp  contrast  to  previous  observations  on 
heterologous  antibody  iJroductinn  following 
yellow  fever  vaccination  of  human  subjects 
possessing  naturally  acc|uired  prevaccination 
Japanese  encephalitis  virus  neutralizing  anti- 
bodies. 
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Dr.  H.  Boyd  Wylie,  formerly  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  died  on  May 
15,  1963.  Dr.  Wylie  was  born  in  Balti- 
more on  May  3,  1887,  and  educated  in 
its  public  schools.  He  received  his  pre- 
medical  training  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1905  to  1908.  He  received 
his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Baltimore 
Medical  College  in  1912.  In  1913  this 
school  became  a  part  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  voung  physician  had  a  penchant 
for  teaching  and  began  immediately  the 
teaching  career  as  Associate  in  biological 
chemistry  and  pharmacology.  This  teach- 
ing career  was  destined  to  extend  over 
four  decades  and  involve  approximately 
5,000  medical  students. 

Dr.  ^^'vlie's  teaching  and  administra- 
tive abilities  were  soon  recognized  and 
in  that  critical  period  of  the  history  of 
the  medical   school,  during  World  War 


[,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  l)iological  chemistry.  He  jjlaced 
the  department  on  a  firm  teaching  basis 
and  expanded  its  research  and  lil)rary 
facilities.  Dr.  Wylie  took  time  from  his 
administrative  duties  to  engage  person- 
ally in  research.  His  special  field  of  in- 
terest was  the  urinary  excretion  of 
phenols.  For  many  years  Dr.  Wylie  gave 
most  of  the  lectures  in  the  course.  These 
lectures  were  characterized  by  exacti- 
tude and  untiring  attention  to  important 
details.  This  was  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Wylie.  As  department  head,  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
students  and  always  encouraged  per- 
sonally those  students  who  showed  a 
special  aptitude  for  biochemistry.  His 
interest  in  the  character  and  training  of 
students  entering  the  school  was  recog- 
nized by  Dean  J.  M.  H.  Rowland  who. 
in  the  late  thirties,  appointed  the  first 
admissions  committee  of  the  school,  with 
Dr.  Wylie  as  its  chairman.  He  gladly 
added  this  important  responsibility  to  his 
other  duties  and  served  in  this  capacity, 
with  distinction,  for  more  than  two 
decades.  In  the  capacity  of  chairman  of 
the  admissions  committee.  Dr.  Wylie  ex- 
ercised the  same  care  and  meticulosity 
in  the  selection  of  students  that  was 
characteristic  of  him  as  a  teacher.  His 
efforts  served  to  elevate  the  scholastic 
level  of  students  entering  the  school  and 
his  work  were  praised  most  highh'  l)y  Dr. 
H.  C.  Byrd,  former  president  of  the 
university. 

President  Byrd  appointed  Dr.  \\Vlie 
acting  dean  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Rowland  in  1940.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  assistant  dean  under  Dr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Patterson.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
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Dr.  Patterson,  Dr.  Wylie  became  acting 
dean  and,  in  1948,  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  ^^'ylie  served  the  school  as  dean 
during  many  difficult  }-ears  of  transition. 
He  materially  assisted  the  planning  com- 
mittee in  1946  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
state  support  from  approximately  $56,000 
to  $350,000.  He  witnessed  and  encour- 
aged the  ever-increasing  support  of  the 
research  programs  of  the  school  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  i\s  the 
programs  of  teaching  and  research  ex- 
panded. Dr.  \\"ylie  endeavored  to  en- 
compass every  detail  of  administration 
with  fine  scrutiny.  This  was  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  In  1955  he  retired 
and  was  appointed  dean  emeritus  l)y 
President  Elkins. 

During  his  active  years.  Dr.  \\'vlie's 
chief  outside  interest  was  in  church 
work.  He  served  as  vestryman  of  the 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  \\'vlie  is  survived  l)v  his  wife. 
yivs.  Xina  L.  \\'ylie ;  a  son,  H.  Boyd 
\\'ylie,  Jr..  of  Baltimore;  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Reedy,  of  Lutherville.  and 
four  grandchildren. 

For  more  than  two  score  years  Dr. 
H.  Boyd  A\'ylie  served  his  alma  mater. 
His  devotion  to  duty,  his  loyalty,  his 
friendliness,  and  his  indefatigable  devo- 
tion to  elevating  the  standards  of  the 
school  have  made  a  lasting  imprint  u])on 
thousands  of  students  and  contril)uted 
to  the  splendid  position  that  the  school 
now  enjoys.  \\'e  who  knew  him  mourn 
his  passing,  but  he  was  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  we  are  consoled  bv  the 
belief,  that  somewhere  bevoud  the  morn- 
ing cloud,  in  the  infinite  azure  of  the 
heavens,  his  spirit  marches  on,  asserting 
with  St.  Paul.  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  nn-  course.  I  have 
kept  the  faith." 

John  C.  Kraxtz.  Jk. 


JlaiTP  ill.  l^obingOH,  ^r, 
1885=1963 

Harry  M.  Robinson,  Sr.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Dermatology,  died  on 
^larch  17.  1963.  He  was  78. 

A  native  of  Cincinnati  and  Xew  York 
City,  he  was  a  graduate  of  N^ew  York 
University  prior  to  coming  to  Baltimore 
for  his  medical  education. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  under- 
took postgraduate  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Medicine  and  in  1912 
joined  its  stafi^. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  School 
of  ^Medicine  and  was  active  in  organiz- 
ing his  de])artment.  He  contributed 
many  important  papers  to  the  derma- 
tologic  literature,  including  a  textbook 
for  student  use  and  several  volumes  of 
poetrv,  a  hobby. 

I  )r.  Kohiiison  was  aclixi.'  in  clinical 
dermatology  for  many  vears  and  served 
on  the  staff's  of  nearly  all  of  the  Balti- 
more hospitals.    In    1^>55  he  retired  be- 
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cause  of  age.  but  continued  his  private 
j)ractice  at  106  E.  Chase  St. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
\'.  Ryan  Robinson,  and  two  sons  by  a 
former  marriage,  Dr.  Harry  M.  Robin- 
son, Jr.  and  Dr.  Raymond  C.  \'.  Robin- 
son, both  of  Baltimore. 


1897=1963 

Leox  Gixsburg,  a  kind,  beloved, 
capable  Baltimore  dermatologist,  died  of 
myocardial  infarction  January  5,   1963. 

Born  in  Baltimore  on  December  24. 
1897,  he  attended  the  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege in  1915.  He  entered  the  University 
of  ^Maryland  School  of  ^ledicine  and 
was  graduated  in  1920.  After  an  intern- 
ship at  Sinai  Hospital  and  training  in 
psychiatry  for  two  years,  he  took  post- 
graduate training  in  dermatology  in 
Menna  and  Paris  in  1924  and  1925.  He 
returned  to  Baltimore  to  enter  private 
practice  and  became  chief  dermatologist 
at  the  Sinai  Hospital  and  at  Levindale. 
He  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Der- 
matology at  the  Medical  School  of  Johns 


Hopkins  University.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  City  ]\Iedical  Society, 
the  American  ]\Iedical  Association,  the 
Southern  3tledical  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatolog}",  and 
the  Bakimore  Dermatologic  Society. 

In  1932  he  married  Hilda  Kaufmann, 
and  their  son  Robert  was  born  Septem- 
ber 19,  1936.  j 

Leon  was  a  gentle  man  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  kind  understanding 
of  human  fraility,  a  combination  which, 
together  with  his  excellent  knowledge 
of  dermatolog}^,  made  him  a  capable  phy- 
sician. He  loved  young  people  and  en- 
joyed philosophical  discussions  with 
them  about  art.  books,  world  affairs, 
medicine,  and  many  other  topics. 

He  enjoyed  teaching  medical  students 
and  nurses.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  the 
collection  of  art  applied  to  dermatology. 
Some  of  his  material  was  exhibited  at 
the  12th  International  Congress  of  Der- 
matology. In  spite  of  his  vast  knowledge, 
he  was  modest  about  his  capabilities  and 
flid  not  strive  for  honors  or  recognition. 

He  believed,  like  the  prophet  of  old, 

that  what  was  required  of  him  was  ''to 

do  justice,  show  mercy  and  walk  humbly 

with  thy  God." 

Harry  ]\I.  Robixsox,  Jr.,  M.D.  and 

Fraxcis  a.  Ellis,  AI.D. 

Carroll  #.  Earner 

1903=1963 

Dr.  Carroll  Gardxer  \\^arxer  died 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  Baltimore,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1963.  He  wall  always  remain  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.  Gard 
was  born  in  Westminster,  Md.,  in  1903, 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Lvither  F. 
\\'arner  and  Susan  Gardner  Warner. 
His  preliminary  education  was  in  the 
public  schools  of  Westminster  and  Bal- 
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tiiiiore.  He  was  graduated  from  Western 
Maryland  College  in  the  Class  of  1924 
and  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  1928.  After  an 
internship  at  the  University  Hospital, 
he  joined  the  Department  of  Pathology 
as  a  memher  of  the  staff.  He  was  suc- 
cessively promoted  to  the  rank  of  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  serving  until  1947,  when 
lie  resigned  to  liecome  Chief  Pathologist 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Hospitals.  During 
his  tenure  he  completely  reorganized  the 


extreme  generosity,  loyalty,  and  godli- 
ness were  hut  a  few  of  his  characteristics. 

His  interests  and  hobbies  were  nu- 
merous. He  was  an  active  alumnus  of 
Western  Alaryland  College,  was  a  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  and  in  his  own  spare  time 
was  an  amateur  artist.  Many  of  his 
friends  are  proud  of  pictures  painted  for 
them  by  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  American  Pathologists,  a  Fel- 


department  and  was  responsible  for  the      Jq^,  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 


design  of  the  new  pathology  laboratories 
presently  located  in  the  Tuberculosis 
P>uilding.  In  1952  he  l)ecame  Pathologist- 
in-Chief  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  a  post  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Doctor  Warner  was  an  excellent, 
authoritative,  knowledgeable,  and  reliable 
surgical  pathologist.  He  excelled  in  his 
profession  and  was  a  friend  to  every 
physician  and  student  of  medicine. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  St.  John's 


Pathologists  and  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Pathology,  l)eing  cer- 
tified in  1938.  He  was  active  as  a  member 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Society 
of  Pathologists.  "Card"  had  a  warm  per- 
sonalitv,  a  quiet  sincerity,  and  the  ability 
to  create  friendship  out  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. He  gave  completely  of  himself  and 
asked  nothing  in  return.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colgate  Parks  Warner  ; 
a  son,  the  Reverend  C.  Gardner  Warner. 


Methodist  Church,  where  he  was  a  lay  Jr.;  a  daughter,  ?\Irs.  David  Heese  ;  and 

leader,   member   of   the   choir,   and   was  six  grandchildren.    Medicine  has   lost  a 

active    in    many    philanthropic    projects  truly  noble  man. 
within  the  church.  Dignity,  friendliness,  Robert  E.  Ensor,  M.D. 


Competent  experienced  surgical  jitters  in  attendance 
«^  Equipment  and  Supplies  for  the 
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The  L'niversity  of  Maryland  has  con- 
tinued to  participate  actively  in  post- 
graduate or  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion for  physicians  in  practice  in  the  State 
of  ^Maryland.  During  the  current  aca- 
demic year,  the  following  courses  were 
given : 

Basic   Electrocardiography 

This  course  was  given  Xovemher  15. 
16.  17.  1962.  for  the  third  time  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  Scherlis.  It 
was  attended  hy  i^  physicians.  In  the 
past  three  years  95  physicians  have 
taken  this  course.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
this  represents  a  really  worthwhile  con- 
trihution  to  the  postgraduate  educational 
program  here  in  ^Maryland.  The  reaction 
of  the  participating  physicians  has  been 
just  as  enthusiastic  this  year  as  in  the 
past. 

Participating  faculty  were  Drs.  Leon- 
ard Scherlis.  Donald  Dembo,  Luis  Gon- 
zalez, Yti  Chen  Lee.  Sidney  Scherlis. 
Robert  T.  Singleton,  Kyle  Y.  Swisher 
and  Theodore  E.  Woodward. 

Advances  in  Medicine 

This  2-day  session  was  given  on  No- 
vember 29.  30.  1962.  at  the  Washington 
Cotinty  Hospital  in  Hagerstown  in  col- 
laboration with  the  \A'ashington  County 
Hospital  Medical  Staff.  Thirty-seven 
physicians  registered  for  this  course. 
There  were  22  from  the  Hagerstown 
area,    three   from    Baltimore,   two   from 


Frederick,  three  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  from  Pennsyh'ania.  two 
from  Cumberland,  one  from  La  Plata, 
one  from  Oueenstown  and  two  from 
]\Iontgomery  County.  The  course  was 
given  at  Hagerstown  in  order  to  facili- 
tate participation  by  physicians  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  This  course 
v.ill  be  offered  again  next  year.  Ijut  we 
will  utilize  one  day  of  each  week  for  two 
consecutive  weeks  instead  of  two  consec- 
utiA-e  days. 

The  participating  faculty  in  this  course 
were  Drs.  Francis  J.  Borges.  John  M. 
Dennis.  Frank  H.  J.  Figge.  Milton  S. 
Sacks.  Leonard  Scherlis.  Charles  E. 
Shaw.  Robert  T.  Singleton,  A'ernon  '\l. 
Smith.  Carroll  L.  Spurling.  Charles  \'an 
Buskirk,  Donald  A.  \\'olfel,  Joseph  B. 
Workman  and  John  D.  Young. 

Neuropathology  for   Pathologists 

This  6-day  course  was  given  on  De- 
cember Z-^,  1962,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  A.  Wagner.  It  was  our  orig- 
inal intent  to  enroll  only  12  students,  but 
l)ecause  of  the  heavy  response  Dr.  ^^'ag- 
ner  managed  to  take  18.  ^^'e  were  forced 
to  reject  eight  other  qualified  applicants. 
This  course  was  limited  to  Board  Certi- 
fied or  Board  Eligible  pathologists  who 
came  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  A\'est 
\'irginia.  Kentucky;.  Colorado.  Texas, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Xew  Jersey,  Xew  York, 
and  Illinois.  The  hours  of  this  intensive 
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course  ran  from  9  o'clock  each  morning 
until  9  o'clock  at  night  for  five  consecu- 
tive days  and  from  8  o'clock  until  noon 
of  the  sixth  day.  This  course  will  be 
offered  again  next  year.  Participating 
University  of  Maryland  faculty  members 
were  Drs.  James  G.  Arnold,  John  M. 
Dennis,  Harlan  I.  Firminger,  Russell 
S.  Fisher,  Richard  Lindenberg.  Jerome 
K.  Alerlis,  Peter  Rasmussen,  Robert  B. 
Schultz,  Charles  Van  Buskirk,  John  A. 
A\'agner,  and  Howard  M.  Wisotskey. 
Guest  speakers  were  Drs.  \\'illiam  Black- 
wood of  National  Hospital,  London, 
England  (by  transcription)  ;  John  K. 
Frost  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital : 
John  Aloossy  of  Louisiana  State  L^iiver- 
sity  School  of  Medicine ;  G.  Allen  Moul- 
ton  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Industrial  Medicine 

There  were  34  registrants  for  this 
1-day  session  December  13.  1962,  on 
"The  Cardiac  in  Industry."  Represen- 
tatives came  from  the  American  Can 
Company,  Maryland  Glass  Corporation, 
^Maryland  State  Health  Department, 
Hamm  Brewing  Company,  McCormick 
Company,  Four  Roses  Distributing  Com- 
pany, Chevrolet  Assembly  Plant,  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  of  the 
Flercules  Powder  Company,  Maryland 
National  Bank,  Baltimore  Transit  Com- 
pany, Emerson  Drug  Company.  Carr 
Lowry  Glass  Company,  Koester's  Bak- 
ery, General  Chemical  Company,  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  New  Am- 
sterdam Casualty  Company,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Thiokol  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Fort  Dietrich  Biological  Lalxira- 
tories,  U.S.P.H.S.  Hospital,  and  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Health  of  the 
L'.   S.  Public  Health   Service. 


The  program,  which  was  designed  to 
be  of  interest  to  physicians,  nurses,  in- 
dustrial ]i}gienists,  safetv  engineers  and 
plant  managers,  was  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  \\'alter  E.  Fleischer,  Medical 
Director  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation. 

Participants  from  the  faculty  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Maryland  were  Drs.  Fran- 
cis J.  Borges,  Leonard  Scherlis,  ^Irs. 
Shirley  Buttrick,  Professor  L.  A\'hiting 
Farinholt.  Guest  speakers  were  Miss 
Katharine  A.  Lembright,  Nursing  Con- 
sultant, American  Heart  Association,  Dr. 
Lewis  H.  Bronstein,  Director  of  the 
Cardiac  \\'ork  Classification  Unit,  Beek- 
man  Downtown  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  ]\Ir.  Daniel  T.  Doherty.  Chairman 
of  the  ^^^orkmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Marvland,  Dr. 
Robert  Yanover,  Chairman  of  the  Aled- 
ical  Advisory  Board,  Human  Resources 
Foundation,  New  York  City,  and  Dr. 
Fleischer. 

Advances  in  Medical  Science 

This  course  was  given  in  two-hour 
sessions  on  twelve  consecutive  \\'ednes- 
day  afternoons  from  January  9  to  March 
27,  1963.  Forty-two  physicians  registered 
for  the  course  which  was  divided  into 
five  parts :  1 )  Advances  in  Diagnostic 
Methods,  2)  Advances  in  Therapeutics, 

3)  Advances  in  Cardiovascular  Surgery, 

4)  The  Current  Status  of  the  Malignan- 
cies, and  5)  New  Aspects  of  Old  Dis- 
eases. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  course  were  Drs.  l^mil 
Blair,  Fernando  G.  Bloedorn,  Francis  J. 
Borges,  R.  ^\dams  Cowley,  \\"m.  G. 
b^smond.  P^rank  H.  j.  Figge.  Thomas  C. 
Flotte,  Richard  B.  Hornick.  C.  i^ouald 
Koons,  Fred  R.  McCnunl),  Jerome  K. 
Merlis.  \\'n^.  Keith  Morgan,  1  loward 
Raskin.  Milton  S.  Sacks,  Leonard  Scber- 
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lis.  Adalbert  F.  Schubart.  Charles  E. 
Shaw.  Roliert  T.  Singleton.  \'ernon  AI. 
Smith,  William  S.  Spicer.  Carroll  L. 
Spurling.  Patrick  B.  Storey.  John  G. 
AMswell.  Donald  A.  \\'olfel,  Joseph  B. 
\\'orkman.  and  John  D.  Young. 

This  course  \\'ill  be  ottered  again  next 
year. 

Clinical  Anatomy 

This  course  is  given  each  year  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Otto  C.  Brantigan 
(February  4  through  May  27,  1963). 
There  were  16  registrants  this  year.  A\'e 
had  planned  to  limit  registration  to  15 
students  but  were  able  to  accommodate 
one  extra.  This  course  is  directed  to- 
wards both  the  medical  man  and  the 
surgeon.  It  is  an  aid  in  preparation  for 
the  American  Board  examinations  and 
emphasizes  the  practical  application  of 
Anatomy  and  anatomical  principles  in 
physical  and  x-ray  diagnosis. 

Members  of  the  faculty  who  partici- 
pated in  this  course  were  Dr.  Otto  C. 
Brantigan,  Dr.  Raymond  M.  xAtkins.  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Bowie,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Martin, 
Dr.  Ross  Z.  Pierpont.  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Reif Schneider.  Dr.  AMlliam  B.  Settle. 
Dr.  \A'allace  \A'.  AA'alker. 

Practical  Dermatology 

This  Day  in  Dermatology  was  given 
on  February  7,  1963,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Harry  M.  Robinson.  Jr.  There 
were  Z7  physicians  registered.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  held  in  the  Dermatology 
Clinic  and  was  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  patients  with  dermatologic  dis- 
orders. The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
didactic  presentations  of  a  large  number 
of  dermatologic  entities.  This  session  was 
held  in  the  Baltimore  Union. 

The  faculty  members  who  participated 
in  the  course  were  Drs.  Harrv  M.  Robin- 


son. Jr.,  Eugene  S.  Bereston.  ^lark  B. 
Hollander,  \\'illiam  Dunseath,  Joan 
Raskin,  R.  C.  \'.  Robinson,  Albert  Sha- 
|)iro,  John  F.  Strahan  and  Stanley  Yaft'e. 

Gynecology  Day 

This  session  on  Februar\-  21,  1963. 
was  devoted  to  the  practical  problems 
encountered  in  the  office  and  clinic  in  the 
care  of  the  gynecological  patient,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edmund  B. 
Middleton.  There  were  38  physicians 
registered.  The  sul)jects  covered  included 
Detection  of  Pelvic  ^Malignancy.  Endo- 
cvine  Diagnosis  Without  ]Major  Labora- 
tory Facilities.  The  ]Most  Persistent  and 
Troublesome  Office  Complaints,  Reason- 
al)le  Uses  of  Steroids  in  Oi^ce  Practice. 
?slanagement  of  Infertile  Couples,  and 
Pediatric  Gynecology. 

The  participating  faculty  members 
were  Drs.  Everett  S.  Diggs,  Edmund  B. 
Middleton.  Erica  Moszkowski.  Richard 
.S.  ^lunford,  and  Umberto  \"illa  Santa. 
The  corollary  of  this  course  (Obstetrics 
Day )  will  1  )e  offered  next  year. 

Surgical  Physiology 

This  day,  April  15,  1963,  was  under 
tlie  direction  of  Dr.  Arlie  R.  ^Mansberger, 
Jr.,  and  was  attended  by  24  physicians, 
22  of  whom  were  general  surgeons.  The 
subjects  covered  were  The  Rationale  of 
IMedical  and  Surgical  Management  of 
Peptic  Ulcer ;  The  Pathophysiology'  of 
Intestinal  Obstruction — Its  Relationsship 
to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment;  Peripheral 
Avascular  Pathophysiolog}^ — A  Guide  to 
Clinical  Alanagement :  The  Physiologic 
and  Pharmacologic  Action  of  Anticoagu- 
lants in  Relation  to  Their  Use  in  Periph- 
eral Vascular  Disease — (Coumadin  de- 
rivatives. Heparin  and  Dextran)  ;  Ra- 
tionale for  the  Use  of  Hypothermia  in 
the     Clinical     Management     of     Septic 
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Shock ;  and  Bacterial  Defense  Mech- 
anisms in  Human  Beings  in  Shock — 
Therapeutic  Implications. 

The  participating  faculty  were  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Buxton  who  was  the  mod- 
erator for  the  day,  Drs.  Emil  Blair, 
Everard  F.  Cox,  C.  Thomas  Flotte. 
Robert  M.  Olladart,  and  Dr.  Mans- 
berger. 

Pediatric  Seminar 

Pediatrics  Day  was  given  on  !Marcli 
31,  1963,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Edmund  Bradley.  Participating  faculty 
members  in  this  program  were  Drs. 
Bradley,  Ray  Hepner,  D.  Frank  Kalt- 
reider,  Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and 
Stuart  H.  Walker.  Guest  speakers  were 
Dr.  Carroll  F.  Burgoon,  Jr.,  of  Temple 
University  School  of  Medicine ;  Dr. 
Heinz  F.  Eichenwald  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Kass  of  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Dr. 
William  A.  Silverman  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Other  Postgraduate  Educational  Activity 

As  in  previous  years,  another  aspect 
of  our  postgraduate  medical  education 
program  involves  visits  of  our  faculty  to 
other  hosi)itals  in  the  state  of  Maryland  : 

1.  Frederick,  Maryland.  We  have 
completed  our  fourth  successive  year  in 
the  postgraduate  program  at  the  Fred- 
erick Memorial  Hospital.  The  organiza- 
tion and  the  interest  of  the  medical  staff 
of  this  hospital  remain  a  prototype  for 
the  smaller  community  hospital.  Their 
Postgraduate  Education  Committee  this 
year  was  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Fred  Heldrich.  We  modified  our  ap- 
proach in  this  series  and  adopted  the 
principle  of  going  more  deeply  into  one 
particular  field  of  medicine.  .Six  monthly 
presentations  were  given  on  the  general 
subject  of  cardio-respiratory  disease  with 


emphasis  on  the  basic  science  aspects  in- 
volved. The  participants  in  this  activity 
were  Drs.  Donald  Dembo,  Leonard 
Scherlis,  \\'m.  S.  Spicer,  Patrick  B. 
Storey  and  Karl  Weaver.  A  second  sub- 
ject approached  during  the  year  was  in 
the  field  of  dermatology.  This  was  ac- 
complished under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr.  Again,  a  l)asic 
approach  to  prol)lems  of  dermatology 
was  emphasized. 

Participating  in  these  sessions  were 
Drs.  William  Dunseath,  Joan  Raskin 
and  Harrv  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 

2.  Hayerstozvn ,  Maryland.  The 
monthly  meetings  previously  held  at  the 
Washington  County  Hospital  were  re- 
placed this  year  by  the  2-day  course  at 
Hagcrstown.  It  is  likely  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  observe  this  formula,  slightly 
modified,  in  the  coming  year. 

3.  ]]'cstuiinstcr,  Maryland.  A  series 
of  monthly  meetings  was  begun  at  the 
Westminster  General  Hospital  in  Janu- 
ary, 1963.  The  theme  of  these  meetings 
was  "Advances  in  Diagnostic  Methods." 

Participating  in  the  program  were  Drs. 
Howard  Raskin,  Robert  Singleton,  Car- 
roll Spurling,  Donald  Wolfel  and  Joseph 
Workman. 

4.  East  on,  Maryland.  Monthly  visits 
were  made  l)v  facultv  members  of  the 
Department  of  (3bstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogv  to  the  Easton  Memorial  IIos])ital. 
Those  i)articii)ating  in  this  ^jrogram 
were  Drs.  Harry  Cohen.  A'incent  Fitz- 
patrick,  William  Gentry,  Arthur  Has- 
kins,  l^dnnnid  Middieton,  Richard  Mun- 
ford.  I  lerl)ert  Nasdor.  Jose  A'alderas. 
and  l'tnl)ert()  Axilla  .Santa. 

5.  Sali.Khiiry.  Maryland.  Monlhlv  \-is- 
its  to  the  Peninsula  General  I  h)S])ital 
were  made  b\-  nieniliers  of  tlie  taculty 
of  {\\v  Department  of  (  )l)stetrics  and 
( i\necologv. 
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Those  participating  in  this  program 
were  Drs.  \\'m.  D.  Gentry,  Hugh  B. 
McXally,  Earle  M.  Wilder.  Joseph  T. 
Michels.  Everett  S.  Diggs,  Richard  S. 
Munford.  King  Seeger.  Herbert  Xasdor. 
Umberto  Villa  Santa,  \\'alter  Janies  and 
Edward  B.  Middleton. 

Exclusive  of  the  Pediatrics  Seminar, 
and  not  counting  the  programs  away 
from  home,  there  were  275  physicians 
who  participated  in  postgraduate  courses 
this  year.  The  1-day  session  appeared  to 
1)6  quite  popular,  and  we  plan  to  use  this 
approach  more  frequently  in  our  program 
design. 

The  courses  scheduled  for  next  year 
and  their  dates  are  as  follows : 

Gastroenterolog}-        October  16,  1963 

Clinical  Cardiology 

November  14-16.  1963 


Advances  in  Medicine 

(  Hagerstown  i     November  20,  1963 
and  December  4,  1963 

Neuropathology  for 

Pathologists        December  2-7.  1963 

Industrial 

Medicine  Decemljer  11,  1963 

Advances  in  Medical  Science 

January  9  to  March  26.  1964 

Surgical  Physiology    January  22.  1964 

Dermatology  Februarv  5.  1964 

Clinical  Anatomy 

Feljruary  5,  1964  to  May  27.  1964 

01)Stetrics  February  19.  1964 

Diabetes  March  11.  1964 

Hematology 

March  18  and  25.  1964 


Have  you  paid  your  dues? 

Your  Medical  Alumni  Association  exists  solely  upon 
dues  payments  from  its  members. 

It  needs  your  support! 

Any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  your 
Association  are  alwavs  welcome. 
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Frank  K.  Morris,  M.D. 
William  H.  Triplett,  M.D. 

Representatives,  Editorial  Board, 

Bulletin 

John  Hornbaker,  M.D. 
Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  M.D. 
John  E.  Savage,  M.D. 
C.  Vernon  Williamson,  M.D. 
George  H.  Yeager,  M.D. 
(ex-officio) 

Representatives,  Advisory  Board, 
Faculty 

Frank  K.  Morris,  M.D. 
Arthur  G.  Siwinski,  M.D. 
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President's    Letter 


Dear  Fellow  Alumni: 


Medical  Alumni  I])ays  of  the  future  show  promise  of 
being  more  educationally  stimulating,  as  well  as  more 
socially  attractive  than  those  of  the  past.  Exercises  held 
this  June  may  well  represent  the  passing  of  an  era. 

The  tradition  of  coordinating  Aledical  Alumni  Day 
with  the  University  graduation  exercises  in  June  will 
be  changed  to  a  selected  date  in  May  (May  7-9,  1964). 

The  Medical  Alumni,  as  an  association,  has  been  a 
target  of  criticism  for  adhering  to  a  June  date.  Many 
alumni  have  conflicts.  Some  find  it  difficult  to  attend 
l)ecause  their  children  mav  require  their  attendance  at 
other  exercises.  Others  complain  of  interference  with 
professional  meetings  or  with  vacation  plans. 

Faculty  members  have  complained  that,  because  of 
additional  June  commitments,  attendance  at  Medical 
Alumni  exercises  is  precluded.  Others  complain  that 
there  are  too  many  activities  cro\\(led  into  one  week, 
e.g.,  pre-commencement  exercises  on  the  Baltimore 
campus  and  commencement  exercises  at  College  Park. 

"Specialty  groups"  that  now  exist  in  the  medical  en- 
vironment of  the  Baltimore  campi:s  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  lend  their  support  to  this  new  "Medical 
Alumni"  effort.  Medicine.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
Pediatrics,  and  Surgerv  will  be  re]n-esented  on  the  sci- 
entific program.  Amj^le  opi)ortunity  will  l)e  afiforded 
returning  alumni  to  attend  and  partici])ate  in  any  phase 
of  the  program  that  is  personally  appealing. 

The  Alumni  banquet  will  be  held  as  usual  with  the 
graduating  class  as  guests.  Class  reunions  will  be  held 
as  usual. 

It  is  believed  that  the  contemplated  changes  will 
strengthen,  enlarge,  and  enhance  our  Medical  Alumni. 

George  IT.  Yeager,  M.D. 
President 
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June  Week  at  the  Medical  School 


JuxE  Week  began  on  Thursday,  June 
6.  with  Alumni  Day  activities.  First  there 
was  registration  on  the  first  floor  of 
Davidge  Hall,  whicla  was  followed  by 
the  scientific  session  in  Chemical  Hall. 
Dr.  John  ^M.  Scott  of  the  Class  of  1938 
was  Moderator.  The  program  included 
the  following : 

1.  A  QUARTER  CEXTURY  OF 
MERCURIAL  DIURETIC  THER- 
APY by  Aaron  Feder,  M.D.,  member 
of  the  Class  of  1938,  and  Clinical  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  ^ledicine,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, College  of  ^ledicine,  Xew  York 
City.  " 

2.  TRENDS  OF  TEACHING  IX 
EDUCATION  AXD  RESEARCH  by 
Stanley  Bradley.  M.D.,  Class  of  1938, 
Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of 
Medicine,  Columbia  University,  X^ew 
York  City. 

3.  IXTERESTIXG  MEDICAL 
LEGAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CEX- 
TRAL  XERA'OUS  SYSTEM  by  John 
A.  Wagner.  ^I.D..  Class  of  1938.  Profes- 
sor of  Xeuropathology  and  Head,  Divi- 
sion of  Xeuropatholog}',  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  Baltimore. 

4.  U XI LATERAL  REXAL  DIS- 
EASE IX  HYPERTEXSIOX  by  John 
J.  Bunting.  M.D..  Class  of  1938,  Lecturer 
in  Medicine  at  the  Universit}-  of  Texas 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Med- 
icine, Baylor  University  College  of  ^led- 
icine.  Houston.  Texas. 

Following  the  scientific  program,  Dr. 
George  H.  Yeager,  President  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  presented 
the  annual  Alumni  Honor  Award  for 
outstanding  contributions  in  medicine 
and  for  distinguished  service  to  mankind 


to  Dr.  Louis  A.  M.  Krause,  Class  of 
1917.  Dr.  Krause  responded  briefly  and 
eloquently  as  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  award. 

The  annual  business  meeting  then  fol- 
lowed. The  minutes  of  this  meeting  will 
be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Dr.  Howard  B.  Mays,  Treas- 
urer, read  the  financial  report.  This  will 
be  published  also  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Dr.  \Mlliam  H.  Triplett.  Executive 
Director  of  the  ?\Iedical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, then  presented  his  annual  report, 
which  was  followed  by  the  customary 
Xecrology  Report,  containing  118  names 
for  the  year  1962-63.  Both  reports  fol- 
low. 

Report    of    Executive    Director 

I  am  bold  enough  to  state  that  any  alumnus 
who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Alumni  office 
located  on  the  floor  above,  on  any  workday 
during  the  past  year,  received  courteous  at- 
tention and  in  most  cases  the  information 
sought   was   available  and  forthcoming. 

The  same  applies  to  services  rendered  via 
telephone.  If  our  telephone  had  been  moni- 
tored through  the  year,  I  am  confident  the 
number  of  calls   would  have  been  astounding. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  our 
office  will  be  found  generously  distributed 
through  the  files.  The  system,  although  anti- 
quated, bears  all  the  current  information  we 
are  able  to  collect.  Pertinent  data  is  recorded 
as  received ;  there  is  neither  lost  motion  nor 
delay.  Only  experience  in  dealing  with  our 
files  would  be  convincing  that  we  have  so 
many  peripatetic  alumni — and  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  notifj'  our  office  when  changing  address, 
and  yet  we  have  records  of  upward  of  1,300 
changes  of  address  having  been  made  during 
the  year. 

We  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
report  of  Deaths  published  in  the  J.A.M.A.  for 
our   Xecrolog}-   roster.   We   know  that   many, 
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many  death  notices  never  reach  the  Journal. 
As  a  consequence  we  are  constantly  being  em- 
barrassed and  financially  hurt  paying  return 
postage  on  mailing  pieces  addressed  to  the 
deceased. 

Xo  effort  is  ever  lost  to  publicize  our  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund.  As  alumni  representative  on 
the  Dean's  Committee  on  Scholarships  and 
Loans,  I  am  familiar  with  the  position  of 
helpfulness  and  value  this  Fund  occupies.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  urging  support  for  this 
unselfish  enterprise.  Every  dollar  contributed 
will  earn  rewarding  dividends — dividends  meas- 
ured only  by  that  inward  sense  of  satisfaction 
a  good  deetl  always  arouses. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  enjoy  a 
warm  relationship  with  the  school  adminis- 
tration. We  receive  full  cooperation  from  the 
Dean's  office  and  the  same  applies  to  pertinent 
departments  located  at  College  Park.  That 
relationship  has  prompted  the  embracement 
of  a  program  de\oted  to  the  development  of 
a  Curriculum  Mtae  on  every  alumnus.  This 
will  be  a  jn'oblem  of  great  proportions,  one 
which  will  no  doubt  be  characterized  by 
unusual  delays,  errors,  and  omissions,  but 
\\hicli  will  none  the  less  receive  dedicated  and 
continuing   attention. 

It  must  be  realized  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  school  administration  for  the  office  space 
we  occupy  in  this  building.  I  am  confident  all 
alumni  are  grateful  for  the  privileges  extended, 
but  I  feel  impelled  to  state  we  are  handi- 
capped, especially  so  in  this  space  age.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  our  Board  be  en- 
couraged to  begin  thinking  seriously  in  terms 
of  providing  better  facilities. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  sketchy  report,  I 
should  like  all  Alumni  to  take  renewed  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Association  to  the  end 
tliat  all  activities  will  be  evaluated  and  those 
worth  while  be  supported  and  all  others, 
tlirough  the  same  interest,  be  eliminated.  Espe- 
cially give  attention  to  su])plying  any  and  all 
news  relating  to  individual  alumni  ;  our  Bii.- 
LETiN  needs  and  merits  that  support. 

Wir.LiAM   H.   Triplett,   M.D. 
Executive  Director 
June  6,  1963. 


NECROLOGY  1963 


Akhart,  George  A. 

BMC 

1910 

Abell,  Robert  E. 

1912 

Adams,  Edgar  Paul 

1919 

Agnelli,  Saverio 

BMC 

1905 

Beers,  Reid  L. 

1936 

Bvers,  Ashbv  C. 

1901 

Bates,  James   H. 

1907 

BiuDLE,  Bexjamin  H. 

1916 

Battle,  George  C. 

1912 

Bo  WEN,  Joseph  J. 

1941 

Battaglia,  Dominic 

1935 

Billingslea,  James 

1905 

Byerly,  William  L. 

1911 

Belsky,  Hyman 

1927 

Bennett,  George  E. 

1909 

Baker,  H.  L. 

BMC  1892 

BuQNoi,  Joseph  F. 

P&S 

1898 

Brosemer,  Lowell  R. 

1946 

Buffalo,  J.  S. 

BMC 

1900 

Baer,  Jacob  A. 

P&S 

1901 

Clark,  Hugh  E. 

1914 

CoGGiNS,  Jesse 

P&S 

1896 

CoNBOY,  Michael  A. 

P&S 

1901 

Caso,  Jose 

1925 

Cahn,  AIorris  L. 

1910 

Cash  WELL,  Roy  L. 

1931 

Cowan,  Thomas  W. 

1955 

CoLLARD,  James  L. 

BMC 

1908 

Daxn,  Alpheus  E. 

1904 

Davies,  John  Oliver 

1898 

Davis,  Edgar  Brown 

1904 

DoDRiLL,  James  B. 

P&S 

1909 

DoDSON,  Richard  C. 

1911 

DoRSEY,  Benjamin  H. 

P)()l 

Eleder,  Franklin  Charles 

vm 

Ely,  Lancelot 

P&S 

1904 

Fisher,  Robert  W. 

1903 

Foster,  William  S. 

P&S 

1891 

FuERTES,  Jose  R. 

1942 

Gills,  Andrew  C. 

1904 

Ginsberg,  Leon 

1920 

GoRDEN,  Abel 

1926 

Gorenberg,  Hakoi.d 

1932 

(ioui.D,  Nathaniel  J. 

1913 

Hahn,  Albert  G. 

1916 

Hartwig,  Charles  W. 

1889 

Hollyday,  William  W. 

1908 

HrciiKS,  James  .A. 

1909 

HrsTED,  Samuel  Harley 

1929 

Johnson,  Leonard  B. 

1892 

JOIIXSON,    LUCIAN    D. 

P&S 

1912 

Keegan,  Daniel  F. 

l')21 

Kelley,  Robert  E.  S. 

P&S 

pni 
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Kemler,  Joseph  I. 

1907 

Kettle.  Walter  W. 

1909 

King,   Samuel   T. 

1903 

K. NOTTS,  E.  Paul 

1920 

Lawsox,  Robert  Baker 

1902 

Ledbury,  Johx  William 

P&S  1905 

Legge,  John  E. 

1899 

Leoxe,  Charles  B. 

BMC  1913 

Lewis,  Edwix  R. 

BMC  1909 

LOUGHMAX.    AXDREW    J. 

P&S  1901 

LovETT,  George  G. 

P&S  1897 

LuBAX,  Bexjamix 

1921 

Mackev,  William  K. 

1920 

Maxx,  James  E. 

1907 

Marsh,  James   T. 

1924 

Mathers,   Daxiel  H. 

1940 

Matthews,  James  G. 

1905 

^[Axsox,  Charles  W. 

P&S  1910 

Meraxski.  Israel  P. 

1920 

McDowell,  Johx  S. 

1918 

Miller,  Lawrexce  G. 

1916 

MoRFiT,  Johx  C. 

P&S  1895 

MoRRisox,  James  B. 

BMC  1913 

MoRRisox,  Robert  F. 

BMC  1901 

O'Haxlox,  George 

P&S  1892 

Olds,  Harvey  H. 

P&S  1905 

OwEX^s,   Charles   L. 

1904 

Parr,  William  A. 

1936 

Plyler,  Ralph  J. 

1921 

Purvis,  Jesse  0. 

1904 

Ramierez-Marixi,  Arguelio 

1912 

Rice,  George  ^^'. 

1916 

Riley,  Edwards  M. 

BMC  1913 

Ripley,  Horace  G. 

P&S  1906 

Robertsox.  James  C. 

1900 

RoBixsox,  Harry  M.,  Sr. 

1909 

Roetlixg.   Carl   P. 

1928 

Sager,  Harold 

1933 

Saltz,  Sidxey  Myer 

P&S  1904 

ScAXLAX,  Thomas  F. 

P&S  1908 

SCHAEFFER,    HaRRY    B. 

1911 

Schaefer,  Johx  G.  W. 

P&S  1910 

ScHAPiRo,  William  B. 

P&S  1913 

Seeds,  Johx  B. 

BMC  1903 

Shill,  Bexjamix 

1930 

SiMox,  Joseph  Ralph 

1925 

Smith,  Cecil  \'. 

P&S  1906 

Smith,  William  H. 

1900 

Stahl,  Alfred 

BMC  1906 

Stirewalt,  Xeal  S. 

1909 

Stomel,  Joseph 

1911 

SuLLivAX,  Leo  J. 

P&S  1912 

Tobias,  Herbert  R. 

1926 

ToMiuoLi,  Michele 

1925 

Trull,  Alfred  C. 

1909 

Warxer,  Carroll  Garxer  1928 

Wells,  Daxiel  H.  1940 

Willetts,  Joseph  E.  1881 

WiLsox,  James  Edward  P&S  1912 

Widemeyer,  Robert  S.  1925 

Wolfe,  Humphrey  D.  1916 

White,  Samuel  Howard  1918 

Wylie,  H.  Boyd  BMC  1912 

Yost,  Walter  B.  BMC  1894 

Zager,  Saul  1933 

A  detailed  account  of  the  election  of 
officers  will  l)e  presented  in  the  Octol)er 
Bulletin.  The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed and  was  followed  by  the  annual 
luncheon  in  the  Student  Union  Building 
at  the  School  of  Medicine. 

In  the  afternoon,  numerous  classes  held 
their  own  reunions  and  cocktail  parties. 
At  7  :00  P.M.,  the  annual  Alumni  Banc^uet 
was  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  in 
honor  of  the  Class  of  1913  and  1963. 
More  than  500  physicians  and  their  ladies 
attended.  Honored  guests  included  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Bentz,  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Cotter, 
Associate  Professor  of  ^Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  ^Maryland :  ]\Ir.  and  ]\Irs. 
Harry  Hasslinger,  President,  General 
Alumni  Association.  University  of  Mary- 
land :  Dr.  Louis  A.  AL  Krause,  Honor 
Medal  Recipient,  and  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical ^Medicine  in  the  School  of  Medicine ; 
Dean  and  Mrs.  \\'illiam  S.  Stone,  of  the 
School  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  \"an  Buskirk,  Professor  and 
Head  Division  of  Xeurology,  University 
of  Maryland :  Dr.  and  ]\Irs.  Gibson  J. 
Wells,  in-coming  President  of  the  Med- 
ical Alumni  Association  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School  of  Medi- 
cine :  Mrs.  John  L.  Whitehurst.  Chair- 
man of  the  Baltimore  Campus  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  ;  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Yeager. 

President  Yeager  presented  twenty 
50-year    diplomas    to    members    of    the 
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Class  of  1913.  Dr.  Louis  K.  Woodward, 
Jr.,  Medical  Director  of  the  Department 
of  State,  delivered  the  principal  address 
of  the  evening,  speaking  on  the  suhject 
"Medical  Problems  Concerning  Diplo- 
matic Personnel  Overseas." 

Pre-cominencement  Exercises  Held 
on  Campus 

Beginning  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  7. 
the  pre-commencement  exercises  were 
held  in  honor  of  the  Class  of  1963.  Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Dr.  Shannon  spoke  on  the 
topic.  "The  Challenge  to  a  Physician — A 
Contemporary  Perspective." 

Honors  Awarded 

Dr.  William  S.  Stone,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  then  announced  the 
honors  for  the  Class  of  1963  and  pre- 
sented the  customary  awards.  These  are 
as  follows : 

Faculty  Gold  Medal  (Siiiiuna  Cum  Laiidc) 
— David  Robert  Hess 

Certificates  of  Honor  (Magna  Cum  Laudc) 
— Janet  Elaine  Mules,  Miles  Eugene 
St.  John 

Certificates  of  Honor  (Cum  Laudc) — David 
Allen  Braver,  Nijole  Victoria  Bra- 
zauskas,  Neal  Joseph  Prendergast,  and 
Leonard  David  Rivosecchi 

Balder  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Medical 
Studies — David  Robert  Hess 

For  Excellence  in  Internal  Medicine  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Theodore  E.  Woodward — 
Nijole  Victoria  Brazauskas 

Dr.  Leonard  M.  Hummel  Medal  for  Excel- 
lence in  Medicine — Joel  Spencer  Gordon 

William  D.  Wolfe  Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Medicine — Miles  Eugene  .St.  John 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Robinson,  Sr.,  Prize  for  l*^x- 
cellence  in  Dermatology — Peter  Corneli- 
us  FUCHS 

Dr.  Wayne  W.  Batx-ock  Prize  for  I'Lxcel- 
lence  in  Surgery — I'iiilip  Asburv  Ins- 
ley,  Jr. 


Dr.  A.  Bradley  (jaither  Prize  for  Excellence 
in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  —  Arthur 
Mattus  Smith 

Medical  Book  Awards — Clifford  Lewis 
CuLP,  Jr.,  Stuart  Allen   Perkal 

Student  Council  Keys — Richard  Louis 
Goldman,  Eric  Everett  Lindstrom,  Al- 
bert Thompson  Dawkins,  Jr. 

Student  Council  Certificates — Albert 
Thompson  Dawkins,  Jr.,  Eugene  Mar- 
tin BuscH,  Richard  Louis  Goldman, 
Thomas  Vincent  Inglesby,  Michael 
Lee  Levin,  Eric  Everett  Lindstrom, 
Hernan  Padilla-Ramirez,  and  Frank 
Joseph  Travisano 

The  convocation  was  followed  by  a  tea 
and  reception  for  the  graduates  and  their 
families  on  the  south  quadrangle  of  the 
I'niversity  Hospital. 

Commencement  Exercises 

At  10:00  A.M.  Saturday,  June  8,  com- 
mencement exercises  in  the  Cole  Activi- 
ties Building  at  College  Park  took  place. 
Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  Class  of 
1963  by  Dean  William  S.  Stone  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  class  immedi- 
ately left  on  brief  vacations  prior  to  un- 
dertaking their  internships  which  are 
listed  below. 

Internships — Class  of   1963 

A  dels,  Barry  R. 

Boston  Univ.  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 
Beazley,  Robert  M. 

Baltimore  City  Hospitals.  Baltimore 
Belinic,  Richard  J. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Brauer,  Lee  D. 

Sinai  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Braver,  David  A. 

University  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Brazauskas,  Nijole  V. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital.  Balti- 
more 
Bryan,  Everett  I). 

Union  Memorial  Hosi)ital,  Baltimore 
BuFALiNO,  Russell  C. 

Tampa  (k'ncral  Hospital,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Busch,  Eugene  M. 

Akron  City  Hospital,  Akron,  Ohio 
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BvEKS.  Robert  M. 

University  Hospital,   Baltimore 
Ca.mi'beli..  Harold  J.,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Naval  Hosp.,  Portsinouth,  \'a. 
CoHEx.  Stephen  P. 

Sinai  Hospital,  Baltimore 

COVXE,   JOHX    M. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Baltimore 
Cl'lp,  Clifford  L.,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

CZECHOWICZ,    DORVXXE    J. 

Universit}'  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Dawkixs,  Albert  T.,  Jr. 

University  Hospital,  Baltimore 
DixKEK,  Robert  E. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital.  Baltimore 
Doerfer,  Johx  p. 

Harrisburg  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Elder,  Thaddeus  H.,  Jr. 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Friedmax,  Melvix  M. 

Sinai  Hospital.  Baltimore 
Frixger,  David  L.,  Jr. 

Harrisburg  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
FucHS,  Alice  M.  S. 

St.   \'incent's   Hospital,   Portland,   Me. 
FucH,  Peter  C. 

St.   Vincent's   Hospital,   Portland,   Me. 
Garrisox,  Lelaxd  M. 

Harbor   General    Hospital,    Torrance,   Calif. 
Giaxgraxdi,  B.  Robert 

St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore 

GiLDEX,    DOXALD    H. 

Illinois  Research  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 
GoLDMAX,  Richard  L. 

I  III  Med,  Tufts,  Boston,  Mass. 
(ioKDox.  Joel  S. 

I   III  Med.  Tufts.  Boston,  Mass. 
Harvey,  Claude  A. 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Haves,  Michael  G. 

Jersey  City  Med.  Center,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 
Heisler,  Alice  B. 

University  Hospital,   Baltimore 
Hess.  David  R.,  Jr. 

Harrisburg  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HoFFMAx.  Arnold  J. 

Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Baltimore 
Howard,  William  H. 

Harrisburg  Hospital,   Harrisburg,    I'a. 


Inglesby,  Thomas  V. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 
IxsLEV,  Philip  A.,  Jr. 

Grady  Mem.  Hospital,  .\tlanta,  Ga. 

JOERES,    MaXFRED   K. 

Letterman    Army    PIosi)ital 
Jules,  Arxold  J. 

University  Hospital,   Baltimore 
Kamixski,  Paul  F. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Kexxax,  Richard  B.,  Jr. 

Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
KixG,  William  A. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore 
KxoPF,  Merrill  M. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Lamb,  Arthur  C,  Jr. 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Levix,  Michael  L. 

Illinois  Research  Hospital,  Chicago.  111. 

LiXDGREX,   CaRLETOX   J. 

Broadlawns  Co.   Hospital,   Iowa 
Lixdstrom,  Eric  E. 

Madigan  Army  Hospitals 
Magee,  Kenneth  G. 

Grady  Mem.   Hospital,  Atlanta,   Ga. 
McLean,  Barbara  A. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. 
^Ierchant,  Ralph  P. 

Harrisburg  Hospital,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 
Mixken,  Stanley  L. 

Strong  Mem.  Hospital,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Mock,  Charles  R. 

U.  S.  Xaval  Hospital,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Moore,  Philip  H. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Mules,  Jaxet  E. 

L'niv.   of   Pennsylvania   Hos]).,    Philadelphia. 

Pa. 
Okerluxd,  Michael  D. 

U.  S.  X'aval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md. 
OsTER,  Herbert  G. 

Sinai  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Perkal,  Stuart  A. 

Sinai  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Petrakis,  Johx  K.,  Jr. 

Tampa  General  Hospital,  Tampa,  Fla. 
PiAT,  Robert  D. 

Tampa  General  Hospital,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Prexdergast,  X'eal  J. 

U.  S.  Xaval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md. 
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Rasmussen,  Brian  L. 

University  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Rav,  Horace  T.,  Jr. 

Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Baltimore 
RivosECCHi,  Leonard  G. 

Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Roland,  Norman  B. 

University  of  Calif.  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
Rosen,  Norman  B. 

Sinai  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Rubenstein,  Benjamin 

U.  S.  P.  H.  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Saneman,  Paul  P. 

Tampa  General  Hospital,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Schwartz,  ^L\VER 

Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 
Shervington,  Walter  W. 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Smith,  Arthur  M. 

The  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Sollod,  Mitchell  C. 

San  Francisco  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Spalt,  Harry  A. 

University  Hospital,  Baltimore 
St.  John,  Miles  E. 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Stecher,  Karl,  Jr. 

Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stojanovich,  Kosta  D. 

St.   Francis  Hospital,   Hawaii 

TouNTAS,  Chris  P. 

Strong  Mem.  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Travisano,  Frank  J. 

Harrisburg  Hospital,   Harrishurg,   Pa. 

Weatherly,  De  Witt  L. 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  Baltimore 

Werner,  Edward  C. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore 

Williams,  McRae  W. 

Union  Memorial  Hospital,  Baltimore 

Wilson,  Joseph  R. 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  St.  Alt)ans,  N.  Y. 

Wolf,  Aron 

University  Hospital,  Baltimore 

Wolski,  Eugene  J. 

Union  Memorial   Hospital,  Baltimore 

WvTE,  Steven  R. 

Los  Angeles  County  Hospital,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 

January  22,  1963 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Dr.  George  H.  Yeager. 
The  treasurer,  Dr.  Howard  B.  Mays, 
reported  a  working  balance  of  $15,000.00 
and  indicated  that  receipts  were  l)ehind 
those  of  1962. 

There  was  discussion  regarding  monies 
received  upon  appeal  to  Alumni,  paid 
as  dues  during  the  recent  Student  Loan 
Fund  solicitation.  The  Board  agreed 
that  monies  obviously  intended  for  dues 
would  be  so  credited. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  appeal  has 
received  a  consideration  of  over  $2,- 
100.00.  There  was  an  expression  In-  the 
Board  that  funds  collected  from  the 
Alumni  of  the  ^Medical  School  by  the 
Greater  University  of  Alaryland  Fund 
sliould  be  returned  to  the  Medical 
Alumni   Association. 

Dr.  John  Savage  was  elected  to  the 
Fditorial  Board  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  \\'oodward  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  for  Alunuii  Day,  June 
6.  1963. 

The  wives  of  the  50-year  graduates 
are  to  be  invited  to  the  Akunni  Day 
Luncheon  and  to  the  cocktail  party  be- 
ing given  in  honor  of  the  50-year  grad- 
uates. 

The  Board  of  Directors  acknowledged 
the  death  of  Dr.  James  T.  Marsh  by 
letter  of  sympathy  to  ]\lrs.  Marsh  and 
a  contril)uti()n  to  the  James  T.  Marsh 
Cancer  Fund. 

Respectfully  sul)mitted. 

Francis  J.  Borges.  MA). 
Secretary 
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Congress  and  Animal  Experimentation 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
Medical  Research,  an  organization  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  freedom  in 
animal  experimentation  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  research  through  animal 
experimentation. 

"Once  again  animal  experimentation, 
the  cornerstone  of  medical  research,  is 
under  attack.  Six  hills  have  heen  intro- 
duced into  Congress  which  would  give 
the  federal  government  the  authority  to 
regulate  medical  research  through  con- 
trol of  research  animals.  Two  hills  having 
strong  support  would  give  power  to  li- 
cense investigators  who  perform  animal 
experiments  and  require  them  to  obtain 
permission  to  perform  their  exi)eriments, 
compel  them  to  open  their  laboratories 
to  federal  inspectors,  and  require  them 
to  submit  detailed  reports  on  the  number 
of  animals  used,  the  disposition  and  pro- 
cedures used.  These  provisions  accord- 
ing to  all  of  the  bills  would  apply  to 
'any  living  creature  of  any  vertebrate 
species  (HR4856).'  The  type  of  animal 
employed  is  obvious. 

"Other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
abolish,  regulate,  or  restrict  experimen- 
tation. Medical  research  has  fought  a 
valiant  and  successful  action  against 
these  forces  which  would  forl)id  the  use 
of  animals  for  experimental  i)urposes. 
A  local  act  proposed  in  Mar\land  in  1950 
was  decisively  defeated. 

"The  implications  of  such  congression- 
al legislation  would  be  obvious  to  any 
physician.  As  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  it  would  tend  to  eclipse  the 
scientific  revolution  and  to  challenge  the 
basic  freedom  for  individual  experimental 


effort.  As  a  further  challenge  to  the 
freedom  of  research,  such  legislation 
\vould  place  in  the  hands  of  an  outside 
bureaucratic  agenc}-  the  power  to  say 
'Xo,  you  cannot  perform  that  experi- 
ment" or  'you  must  modifv  vour  proce- 
dure in  this  way.'  Specihcally.  six  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  regulate  animal  experimentation 
which  is  supported  by  federal  funds. 
These  bills  are  as  follows  : 

"1.  S  SZ2>  introduced  by  Senators  Clark 
(D.-Pa.)  and  Xeuberger  (D.-Ore.) 

2.  SI 041  introduced  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph (D.-W.  Va.)' 

3.  HR  4620  introduced  by  Rep.  Ashley 
(D.-Ohioi 

4.  HR     4856     introduced     jjy     Rep. 
Randall   (D.-AIo.) 

5.  HR  4840  introduced  by  Rep.   Fo- 
garty  (D.-R.  I.) 

6.  HR  4843  introduced  l\v  Rep.  Rob- 
erts (D.-Ala.) 

"The  most  extremes  of  these  is  HR 
4856  which  is  modelled  after  the  Moulder 
Bill  of  the  87th  Congress.  This  bill  in- 
troduced by  Rep.  Randolph  provides  for 
a  government  agency  for  laboratory  ani- 
mal control  to  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  ]vIoulder  Bill 
stipulated  a  similar  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government. 

"S  SZi  and  HR  4620  known  as  the 
Clark- Xeuberger  Bill  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  bills  introduced  by  Sen. 
Clark  and  Rep.  Griffiths  last  year.  These 
bills  provide  that  a  controlling  agency 
with  powers  to  license,  inspect  and  to 
require  annual  reports  be  established  in 
the    Department    of    Health,    Education 
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and  \\'eltare.  They  have  the  support  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Institute  probably 
the  most  powerful  proponent  of  regula- 
tory legislation. 

"S  1041  is  also  a  regulatory  bill  but  to 
a  much  lesser  degree  than  S  533.  The 
bill  does  not  establish  a  regulatory  agency 
empowered  to  issue  licenses  and  to  whom 
reports  must  be  made.  Instead  it  provides 
for  certain  standards  of  laboratory  animal 
care  and  leaves  to  the  granting  agency 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are 
carried  out. 

"Finally  HR  4840  and  HR  4843  which 
are  identical  are  the  least  restrictive  of 
all  bills  so  far  introduced.  They  do  not 
provide  for  a  regulatory  agency  and 
have  no  licensing  provision  but  do  charge 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  set  up  stand- 
ards of  animal  care.  In  addition  the  Sur- 
geon General  is  required  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  care,  treatment 
and  use  of  laboratory  animals." 

Physicians  would  perform  an  essen- 
tial ser\ice  to  the  cause  of  science  by 
corresponding  with  their  Senator  or 
Congressman  in  a  positive  manner  con- 
cerning their  opinions  of  these  bills  and 
the  effect  they  would  have  on  medical 
science. 

The  reader  is  further  referred  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Nexv  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  Vol.  268  (No.  16). 


Alumni  Active  at  Harrisburg 
Polyclinic 

Among  the  staff  members  of  the 
Harrisburg  Polyclinic  Hospital  are  five 
Maryland  alumni.  Four  of  these  are  now 
chiefs  of  their  respective  services.  The 
fifth,  Marjorie  Kishpaugh,  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1944,  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Champe  C.  Pool,  also  of  the  same  class. 

Dr.  Alexander  Slavcoff,  Class  of  1931, 
has  been  Chief  of  the  Urology  Service 
since  1946.  Dr.  Champe  Pool  heads  the 
Orthopedic  Department,  Dr.  Marion  C. 
Insley,  Class  of  1948,  is  Chief  of  the 
Otorhinolaryngology  Department,  and 
Dr.  Edwin  O.  Dane,  Jr.,  Class  of  1940, 
is  Chief  of  the  General  Surgical  Service. 

The  hospital,  a  610-bed  non-profit 
corporation,  located  at  2800  Green  St.  in 
Harrisburg,  is  presently  adding  another 
building  to  increase  the  bed  capacity  to 
another  200  beds.  The  hospital  oft'ers 
approved  internships. 

Erratum 

In  the  April  1963  Bulletin,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Wise  was  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1948.  Dr.  Wise  is  prop- 
erly a  member  of  the  March  1943  Class. 
The  Bulletin  regrets  the  error. 


/■(>/.  4S.  No.  3 


It's  Going 

Several  years  ago,  the  Bulletin 
published  a  series  of  photographs  relat- 
ing principally  to  the  buildings  surround- 
ing the  campus  of  the  Baltimore  schools. 
Since  this  publication,  many  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  demolished.  The  photo- 
graph herewith  attest  to  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  urban  renewal 
agency  is  converting  the  immediate  en- 
vironment of  the  medical  and  other 
schools  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
When  all  is  complete,  the  Bulletin  will 
again  publish  the  "after"  appearance  and 
will,  of  course,  document  the  redevelop- 
nient  as  it  occurs. 


You,  too.  Can  Receive 
the  BULLETIN  Postpaid! 

The  Bulletin  is  published  four  times  a  \"ear,  joiuth"  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni\crsity  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Medical  Alumni  Association.  Active  members 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  reccixe  the  Bulletin 
upon  the  payment  of  annual  membership  dues  which  include 
the  yearly  subscription  fee  of  the  Bulletin. 

All  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  and  other  friends  of  the  Medical 
School  are  in\ited  to  subscribe  to  the  Bulletin.  The  sub- 
scription fee  is  $3.00  per  annum,  postpaid.  Make  check  pay- 
able to  the  University  of  Maryland  and  mail  it  to 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WAGNER 

31  S.  GREENE  ST. 

BALTIMORE   1,  MD. 
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Class 


NOTES 


Elsewhere  in  this  edition  you  7cill 
find  a  "tear  out"  page,  for  rcportiny 
Aluiinii  \cics  to  the  Bulletin.  This  is 
not  an  idle  gesture. 

Your  aeJiiereinents.  fellow  alumnus, 
are  of  i)iterest  to  your  elassinates.  They 
eo)istitute  a  reward  to  the  jaeulty,  are  a 
eluiUemie  to  the  younger  physicians,  and 
(/;■('  a)i  item  of  prestige  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Please  eoopcratc  with  us  by  for- 
zearding  news  of  yourself  or  any  alumnus 
to  the  Bulletin.  Thank  you. 

Class  of  1912 

Albert  E.  Goldstein  has  been  nom- 
inated President-elect  of  the  ]\Iedical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  ^Maryland. 

Class  of  1925 

Eva  F.  Dodge,  Professor  of  Ol)- 
stetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  School  of  Medicine, 
who  also  serves  as  director  of  the 
women's  outpatient  department  in  the 
same  school,  recentlv  returned  from  a 
three-month  trip  around  the  world  as  a 
U.  S.  re])resentative  of  the  Medical  Wo- 
men's International  Association. 

At  the  meeting  in  Manila  in  1962.  Dr. 
Dodge  presented  the  United  States" 
pa])er  at  the  FMenary  Session  and  served 
as  counselor  of  the  organization  repre- 
senting the  I'nited  States. 

Dr.  Dodge  has  also  l)een  in\ited  to 
speak  at  medical  schools  in  Japan.  Among 
her  manv  duties,  she  serves  as  President 
of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Women's 
Alliance  and  has  represented  them  on 
the  medical  achisorv  hoard  of  CAKl'". 
and  MEDICO  and  as  ])oard  mcmhcr  for 


MEDICO  she  visited  :\Ialaya,  Cambo- 
dia, Afghanistan,  and  Jordan.  Her  group 
of  women  physicians  visited  with  women 
doctors  in  many  countries,  studying  the 
interesting  medical  problems  with  which 
these  women  were  associated. 

Class  of  1937 

William  B.  Long,  who  practices 
Surgery  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
l^'niversity  of  Marylrmd  by  Governor 
2\Iillard  Tawes. 

Class  of  1938 

Melvin  N.  Borden  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Maryland  Acad- 
emy of  General  Practice. 

H.  Leonard  Warres  of  3314  Fall- 
staff  Rd.,  Baltimore,  has  announced  the 
removal  of  his  office  for  the  practice  of 
Radiology  to  the  Park  Rogers  Aledical 
Center.  3502  W.  Rogers  Ave.,  in  Balti- 
more. 

Class  of  1943 

Dan  F.  Keeney,  with  offices  at  1028 
Connecticut  Ave.  in  Washington,  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
])sychiatrv  and  ])svchoanalvsis. 

George  C.  Peck  of  136  Boulevard, 
Passaic,  X.  J.,  has  been  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery.  He 
has  also  been  accorded  active  member- 
shi])  in  the  American  Societv  of  Plastic 
Surger)-. 

David  K.  Worgan  is  engaged  in  the 
])ractice  of  Urology  in  Seattle.  Wash. 
Dr.  Worgan  completed  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  I'.  S.  .Vrmv  as  a  regular 
medical  officer  in  1*'54.  He  currently 
holds  the  rank  of  Ih-igadier-General  in 
the  reserve  corj^s. 
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Class  of  1945 

Frank  J.  Ayd  has  notitied  the  Bul- 
LKTi.x  that  he  will  remain  an  additional 
year  in  Italy.  Dr.  Ayd  has  been  active 
throughout  Europe  and  Africa,  where  he 
lias  been  invited  to  speak  on  numerous 
occasions  related  to  his  work  in  psychi- 
atry. 

Henry  F.  Maguire  of  6330  Alvarado 
Rd.,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  has  been  elected 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  San  Diego 
Gynecological  Society.  Dr.  ]\Iaguire  re- 
cently participated  in  a  panel  discussion 
concerning  the  preparation  of  the  gyue- 
cological  patient,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  International  College  of  Surgeons. 

Class  of  1951 

F,  Robert  Perilla  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  suburban  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Diagnostic  Radiologv  at  the 
^Medical  Services  Bldg.,  3350  Wilkens 
Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 

Class  of  1952 

Charles  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  1909 
Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  has  been 
certified  in  Internal  Medicine  l)v  the 
American  Board  of  Internal  Aledicine. 
Dr.  Adams  specializes  in  general  medi- 
cine and  cardiologv. 

Richard  A,  Sindler  has  announced 
the  opening  of  a  sul)url:)an  office  for  the 
practice  of  Diagnostic  Radiology  at  the 
Medical  Services  Bldg.,  3350  \\'ilkens 
Ave.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 

Class  of  1953 

Arthur  C.  Knight,  Jr.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Montana  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana, 
has  been  recentl}-  nominated  a  Fellow  in 
the  American  College  of  Chest  Physi- 
cians. Dr.  Kniijht  received  his  honor  at 


the  28th  annu.al  meeting  of  the  Societv 
in  Chicago. 

Class  of  1954 

Daniel  I.  Welliver  of  19  X.  Church 
St.,  Westminster,  Md.,  has  lieen  elected 
chief  of  staff  at  the  Carroll  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  W^estminster. 

Class  of  1955 

John  W.  McCracken  has  recently 
been  certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery  and  is  now  associated  with  Dr. 
C.  T.  \Miittington  of  the  Class  of  1927 
in  the  i)ractice  of  Surgery  at  108  E. 
Xorthwood  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Dr. 
McCracken  will  seek  certification  in 
Thoracic  Surgery  in  the  near  future. 

Class  of  1957 

Charles  R.  Oppegard  has  recently 
completed  a  psychiatric  residency  at  the 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  He  has 
entered  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
as  chief  medical  officer  in  a  federal  cor- 
rectional institution  and  will  complete  a 
two-year  service  in  July.  In  the  recent 
12  months  he  has  served  as  chief  of  Psy- 
chiatric Service  at  the  Medical  Center 
for  Federal  Prisoners,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Dr.  Oppegard  will  move  to  Denver 
where  he  will  be  Psychiatric  Director  of 
a  small  psychiatric  facility,  the  Bethesda 
Hospital  at  4400  IlifT  Ave.,  Denver  22. 

Richard  C.  Reba  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research. 

A  regular  Army  officer.  Major  Reba 
served  his  internship  at  the  Tripler  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Hawaii  and  was  Resi- 
dent in  Internal  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  1959.  Dr.  Reba  has 
also  completed  a  graduate  fellowship  in 
Xuclear  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
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Medal,  given  annually  to  one  physician 
in  the  United  States. 


Class  of  1893 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Temple  University 
and  the  first  recipient  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation Award  and  Gold  Key  (1948), 
died  on  February  23,  1963,  at  his  home 
in  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  as  Professor 
of  Surgery  at  Temple,  he  had  served  this 
institution  for  more  than  40  years.  In  his 
honor,  the  Babcock  Surgical  Society  of 
Temple  University  was  organized. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  perhaps  the  only  man 
in  the  United  States  ever  to  have  earned 
two  M.D.  degrees.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
both  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he 
served  an  internship  in  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah,  following  which  he  enrolled  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequent 
to  this,  he  pioneered  both  in  surgery  and 
in  spinal  anesthesia,  being  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  administer  such  tvpe  of 
anesthesia.  In  addition,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  standard  textbook  of  surgery  and 
introduced  many  operative  technicjues 
for  tlie  treatment  of  malignant  diseases 
of  the  colon  and  rectum,  for  the  repair 
of  hernia,  and  for  the  repair  of  peripheral 
nerves. 

Dr.  Babcock  held  many  honors  includ- 
ing honorary  degrees  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Gettysburg,  Ursinus,  Villanova, 
and  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  1954 
he  was  awarded  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Distinguished  Service  Gold 


B.  M.  C.  1894 

Walter  B.  Yost  of  6635  Delmar  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  on  October  13,  1962. 
Dr.  Yost  was  89. 

Class  of  1889 

Charles  W.  Hartwig  of  the  Masonic 
Home  in  Cockeysville,  Md.,  died  on 
April  19,  1963.  Dr.  Hartwig  was  96. 

Class  of  1900 

J.  Clagett  Robertson,  for  more  than 
60  years  an  ophthalmologist,  died  at  the 
Laiiversity  Hos])ital  on  May  18.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  physicians  to  make  calls 
in  an  automobile. 

Dr.  Robertson  served  his  internship 
at  the  LIniversity  Hospital  and  began 
private  practice  in  1902.  He  was  one  of 
the  fifth  generation  of  physicians  in  his 
family.  His  father.  Dr.  \V.  \\\  Robert- 
son, began  his  career  as  a  doctor  with 
the  Confederate  forces. 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Roljertson  was 
chief  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  &  Throat  De- 
l^artment  at  Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
&  Throat  Hospital.  He  later  served  in 
the  same  capacity  at  South  Baltimore 
General  Hospital. 

P  &  S  1901 

S.  Dana  Sutliflf  of  Shipi)ensburg,  Pa., 
died  recently. 

Class  of  1901 

Ashby  C.  Byers  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  died  recently. 

A.  J.  Loughnan  died  on  October  4. 
1962,  at  the  age  of  89.  Dr.  Loughnan  had 
practiced  in  Oconomowoc,  Wise,  for 
more  than  50  years. 
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Class  of  1902 

Robert  Baker  Lawson  of  Chapel 
Hill.  X.  C,  died  recentl}-. 

B.  M.  C.  1903 

John  Berkey  Seeds  of  1500  X.  W. 
26th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla..  died  recently. 
Dr.  Seeds  was  88. 

Class  of  1903 

Samuel  James  King  of  7206  Dale 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  on  October 
28,  1962.  Dr.  King  was  82. 

P  &  S  1904 

Sidney  Myer  Saltz  of  Brookline, 
jMass.,  died  X^ovember  5,  1962.  Dr.  Saltz 
was  82. 

Andrew  C.  Gillis  of  1033  X.  Calvert 
St.,  Baltimore,  died  recently. 

Class  of  1904 

Edgar  Brown  Davis  of  Byromville, 
Ga.,  died  on  X'^ovember  22,  1962.  Dr. 
Davis  was  81. 

P  &  S  1905 

John  William  Ledbury  of  Dudley, 
Mass..  died  recently. 

Harvey  H.  Olds  of  1150  W.  11th 
St.,  Erie,  Pa.,  died  on  X'ovember  20, 
1962.  Dr.  Olds  was  87. 

B.  M.  C.  1906 

Alfred  Stahl  of  160  Lincoln  Park, 
Newark,  X.  T.,  died  recentlv. 

P  &  S  1906 

Horace  G.  Ripley  of  48  Putney  Rd., 
Erattleboro,  \'t..  died  on  Xovember  22, 
1961. 


Class  of  1907 

James  Emery  Mann  of  IMiddletown, 
X.  C,  died  on  December  7,  1962.  Dr. 
Mann  was  82. 

James  Herbert  Bates,  who  practiced 
Medicine  at  Elkton  for  more  than  40 
years,  died  on  March  22,  1963,  at  the 
age  of  78. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Bates 
served  his  internship  at  the  Church 
Home  and  Hospital  and  practiced  briefly 
in  ]\Iillington,  Md.,  before  settling  in 
Elkton. 

Class  of  1908 

J.  Knox  Insley,  former  Commission- 
er for  Labor  for  Maryland  and  a  physi- 
cian in  Baltimore  for  over  50  years,  died 
on  May  2  at  his  home  in  the  Marylander 
Apartments.  Dr.  Insley  was  77. 

He  was  a  native  of  Bivalve  in  Wicom- 
ico County  and  attended  .St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  l;)efore  coming  to  the 
Lliiversity  of  Alaryland. 

From  1922  until  1935  he  was  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Statistics  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  Coroner  of  the  X^ortheastern 
District  of  Baltimore  and  at  one  time 
was  active  politically,  serving  a  term  in 
the  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Lister  So- 
ciety, a  medical  group.  Dr.  Insley  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  Dr.  James  K.  Insley,  Jr., 
of  Baltimore. 

B.  M.  C.  1909 

Edwin  Ralph  Lewis  of  Westminster, 
Md.,  died  recently. 

Class  of  1909 

James  Bernard  Dodrill  died  on 
June  15,  1962. 
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Harry  M.  Robinson,  Sr.,  of  106  E. 
Chase  St.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Der- 
matology in  the  School  of  Medicine,  died 
on  ^larch  17,  1963.  Dr.  Robinson's 
obituary  will  appear  in  the  Medical 
School  Section  of  the  Bulletin. 

P  &  S  1910 

John  George  William  Schafer  of 

Bridgeport.  Ohio,  died  on  Xovember  8. 

1962.  Dr.  Schafer  was  83. 

Class  of  1910 

Morriss  L.  Cahn  died  on  April  22, 

1963,  at  his  home  in  Reading,  Pa.  Dr. 
Cahn  devoted  his  life  to  General  Prac- 
tice, lie  is  survived  by  his  brother.  Dr. 
Charles  .V.  Cahn,  a  memljer  of  the  Class 
of  1915,  also  a  generalist  in  Baltimore. 

Class  of  1911 

William  Luther  Byerly  of  Harts- 
ville.  S.  C.  died  recently. 

Richard  C.  Dodson  of  Rising  Sun, 
]\Id.,  died  recently. 

B.  M.  C.  1912 

H.  Boyd  Wylie,  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  died  May  15,  1963. 
Dr.  W'ylie's  obituary  will  appear  in  the 
^Medical  School  Section  of  the  Bulletin. 

P  &  S  1912 

Leo  J.  Sullivan  of  Pall  River,  Mass., 
(bed  recently.  Dr.  Sullixan  was  /S'. 

Class  of  1912 

Robert  Ephraim  Abe  11  of  Grove 
Hill,  Chester,  S.  C,  died  recently. 

George  Cullen  Battle  of  1824  Pen 
dleton  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  died  A f arch 
28,  1963.  Dr.  Battle  was  80. 


Arguelio  Ramierez-Marini  of  San 

Ciermon.  Puerto  Rico,  died  recently. 

Class  of  1916 

Benjamin  H.  Biddle  of  Xutter  Fort, 
W.  \'a.,  died  on  Decemlier  17,  1962.  Dr. 
Piiddle  was  74. 

George  W.  Rice,  a  retired  !Major- 
General,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
who  lived  at  126  Medford  Drive.  San 
Antonio.   Texas,   died   on    December   8. 

1962,  at  the  age  of  70. 

A  native  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  he  en- 
tered the  Army  during  World  \\'ar  I, 
retaining  his  commission  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  After  numerous  as- 
signments, he  became  a  director  of  the 
department  of  training  and  assistant  com- 
mandant of  the  Medical  Field  Service 
School  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  in  1941. 

In  1942,  he  served  as  a  surgeon  of  the 
I'.  S.  Forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific, 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  was  desig- 
nated as  surgeon  of  Base  Section  3,  Bris- 
bane, Australia.  Dr.  Rice  retired  in  1948 
with  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

Following  his  retirement,  he  served 
as  city  health  officer  of  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  In  1955,  General  Rice 
was  honored  by  the  Aledical  Alumni  As- 
sociation with  the  Honor  Award  and 
Gold  Key. 

Class  of  1917 

Franklin  C.  Eleder  of  2201  Echo- 
dale  Ave.,  Baltimore,  died  on  March  4, 

1963,  at  the  Chm-ch  1  lome  and  IIosi)ital. 
Dr.  Eleder  was  72. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Eleder 
ser\e(l  for  many  vears  as  a  medical  officer 
for  the  \'eterans  Administration  and  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Marvland  Na- 
tional (hiard.  During  World  War  II  he 
was  recalled  to  active  service  and  was 
retired  as  a  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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Class  of  1918 

Samuel  Howard  White  of  York, 
S.  C.  (lied  I-\-l)i-uary  2S,  UJ()3.  Dr.  W'liite 
was  70. 

Class  of  1919 

Edgar  P.  Adams  of  Palm  Beach, 
Fla..  died  on  August  7.  1962.  Dr.  Adams 
was  67. 

Class  of  1920 

Leon  Ginsberg,  529  X.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore,  died  on  January  5.  1963,  at 
the  age  of  65.  (See  his  full  length  ohitu- 
ary  on  page  xix.) 

William  K.  Mackey,  1038  6th  Ave.. 
Huntington,  W.  \'a..  died  on  September 
24.  1962.  He  was  65. 

Class  of  1921 

Benjamin  Luban  of  730  High  St.. 
Xewark.  X.  J.,  died  on  December  31. 
1962.  Dr.  Lul)an  was  64. 

Ralph  J.  Plyler,  611  Mockville  Ave.. 
Salisbury,  X".  C.  died  on  August  30, 
1962.  at  the  age  of  67. 

Class  of  1924 

J.  T.  Marsh  of  \\'estminster.  Aid., 
died  on  January  4,  1963,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Class  of  1925 

Jose  Caso  of  Box  9123,  Santurce, 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  died  recentlv. 

Robert  S.  Widmeyer,  1518  Wash- 
ington Ave..  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  died 
on  July  19,  1962.  Dr.  Widmeyer  was  62. 

Class  of  1926 

Abel  Gordon  of  616  Mn'm  Ave.. 
Passaic,  X'.   J.,  died  recentlv. 


Herbert  R.  Tobias  of  Berkeley 
-Springs,    \\  .    \  a.,    died    on    August    16, 

1962.  He  was  60. 

Class  of  1928 

Carl  Paul  Roetling  of  1326  W. 
Lombard   St..   Baltimore,   died  recently. 

Carroll  G.  Warner  of  ?^lercy  Hos- 
pital,   Baltimore,    died    on    January    24, 

1963.  Dr.  Warner  was  59. 

Class  of  1929 

Samuel  H.  Husted,  Box  83.  Xeshan- 
ic,  X.  J.,  died  on  December  26,  1962. 
Dr.  Husted  was  62. 

Israel  P.  Meranski,  2324  Smith 
Ave..  Baltimore,  died  of  carcinoma  on 
August  28.  1962.  Dr.  .Aleranski  was  58. 

Class  of  1930 

Benjamin  Shill,  31  Lincoln  Park, 
Xewark.  X.  J.,  died  on  August  28,  1962. 
He  was  55. 

Class  of  1933 

Harold  Sager,  325  Avenue  C.  Bay- 
onne.  X'.  J.,  died  in  1962. 

Class  of  1935 

Dominic  T.  Battaglia  of  Poplar 
Ridge  Road,  l^asadena.  Aid.,  died  on 
April  28,  1963,  at  the  Maryland  General 
Hospital.  He  was  54. 

A  graduate  of  Loyola  College  and  the 
L'niversity  of  Alaryland,  Dr.  Battaglia 
was  active  in  World  War  H,  serving  for 
over  three  and  a  half  years.  He  was  active 
on  the  staffs  of  a  number  of  Baltimore 
hospitals,  including  the  Franklin  Square. 
Maryland  General,  Church  Home.  Luth- 
eran, and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals. 
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Auditory  Evoked  Brain  Potentials  in  Man 

STEVEN  J.  BORSANYI,  M.D.  and  CYRUS  L.  BLANCHARD,  M.D. 


The  study  of  evoked  cortical  re- 
sponses to  auditory  stimuli  has  presented 
a  problem  in  the  past  because  of  the 
much  greater  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
brain  than  the  specific  responses  which 
were  thus  hidden  in  the  background 
noise.  In  using  a  contemporary  space-age 
analogy,  the  case  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  problem  facing  scientists  who 
were  trying  to  pick  up  the  echo  of  radio 
signals  from  the  planet  Venus. ^  The  re- 
ceived echo  was  far  smaller  in  amplitude 
than  the  general  random  noise  of  the 
Universe.  Due  to  rapid  advancements  in 
communication  technology  during  recent 
years,  these  problems  are  now  solved 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new  continu- 
ous "on-line"  averaging  method  based  on 
the  use  of  computers. 

Our  current  concept  is  that  pt  least 
three  different  electrical  phenomena  can 
be  recorded  from  scalp  electrodes  in  man 
to  click  stimuli  by  a  computer  averaging 
method.  These  are  (1)  myoclonic  re- 
sponses, (2)  cortical  potentials,  and  (3) 
electrodermal  responses.  Overlapping  of 
the  first  two  is  rather  common  and  the 
separation  of  them  might  present  a 
problem. 

The  concept  of  using  computers  for 
biological  data  processing  was  suggested 


From    the    Division    of    Otolaryngology,     School    of 
Medicine,    University   of    Maryland,    Baltimore. 
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first  by  Geisler,-  Rosenblith,^'  and  their 
associates  and  Ijy  the  Communications 
Biophysics  Group  of  the  Research  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Electronics  of  the  ]Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology."* 

The  method  consists  of  repeated 
sampling  of  the  output  of  the  electrical 
activity  from  scalp  electrodes  at  fixed 
intervals  following  auditory  stimulation. 
The  technique  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
other  puljlications.^'-  ^  The  disturbing 
"background  noise"  or  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain,  muscle  potentials,  etc., 
\\\\\  be  cancelled  out  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause they  are  temporally  not  ^elated  to 
the  stimulus.  It  is  the  constant  latency 
of  evoked  responses  at  a  given  location 
on  the  head  which  make  their  extraction 
possible  from  the  background  EEG,  elec- 
tromyograplfic  and  EDR  (electrodermal), 
or  other  activity  by  this  averaging 
method. 

The  study  of  electrophysiological  re- 
sponses to  sovmd  stimuli  in  man  presents 
a  special  problem  as  the  auditory  path- 
way cannot  be  exposed  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
middle  ear,  for  recording  cochlear  poten- 
tials and  action  potentials  f  the  eighth 
nerve  from  the  round  window.  \Miile  this 
information  can  be  extremely  useful,  it 
does  not  give  sufficient  information  about 
disease  in  the  auditory  pathway  above 
the  cochlear  nucleus.  However  there  are 
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other  non-subjective  methods  using  a 
variety  of  .biological  functions  for  the 
assessment  of  hearing  in  man  at  higher 
levels  than  the  cochlear  nucleus,  like  the 
eye-l)link  test,  the  measurement  of  the 
dynamic  changes  in  the  pupil  size,  respir- 
atory rate,  impedance  changes  in  the  ear 
due  to  jirotective  contraction  of  the 
middle  ear  nutscles,  etc.,  and  possibly 
the  best  known,  the  psychogalvanic  skin 
response  test.  These  tests  are  useful  ad- 
juncts within  their  limitation  in  the 
objective  evaluation  of  man's  hearing 
actiity.  However,  they  have  one  thing  in 
common :  none  of  these  atiditory  refle.x 
activities  necessarily  require  cortical 
integration. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  new  technique  of 
averaging  evoked  brain  responses  will 
open  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  study  of 
the  electrical  pattern  of  cortical  behavior 
to  auditory  stimuli  in  man.  It  appeared 
for  awhile  that  this  new  method  could 
l)e  easily  developed  into  a  clinical  tool 
for  the  investigation  of  various  forms  of 
hypoacousis,  especially  when  objective 
assessment  of  someone's  hearing  was 
desirable.  However,  in  view  of  the  diverse 
origin  of  these  responses  and  the  many 
variables  involved  during  recording,  we 
should  proceed  cautiously  in  interpreting 
the  results. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  evoked 
auditory  responses  in  man  (short  latency 
for  the  first  component — from  7  milli- 
seconds, the  fact  that  relaxation  of  the 
neck  muscles  or  the  administration  of 
muscle  relaxants  can  greatly  diminish 
or  completely  abolish  these  potentials, 
the  fact  that  evoked  myogenic  potentials 
to  auditory  stinuili  can  be  recorded  also 
from  the  arms  or  from  legs,  etc.)''  indi- 
cate that  part  of  the  early  components 
are  not  necessarily  mediated  through  the 
auditory  cortex  either  (they  are  mainly 
myogenic  responses)    and   fall  into   the 


same  categories  of  tests  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  paragraph.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  dou])t  about  the  cortical 
origin  of  the  later  components,  the  com- 
ponents which  follow  the  click  between 
60  and  500  milliseconds  or  later. 

Figure  1  is  a  block  diagram  of  the 
equipment  we  used  in  these  experiments. 
A  detailed  description  of  this  imit  is  given 
in  an  earlier  report.*^ 

The  wave  form  of  averaged-evoked 
cortical  responses  to  auditory  stimuli  as 
it  is  recorded  from  implanted  cortical 
electrodes  in  animal  experiments  and  the 
evoked  auditory  responses  in  man  as  it 
is  recorded  by  scalp  electrodes  shows  a 
characteristic  but  dififerent  pattern.  The 
responses  in  man  show  greater  variabili- 
ties depending  on  the  site  of  the  record- 
ings. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
greater  variability  of  auditory  evoked 
responses  recorded  by  scalp  electrodes  in 
man.  Myogenic  potentials  are  superim- 
posed on  the  first  part  of  the  tracing  (up 
to  75  milliseconds),  electrodermal  re- 
sponses can  be  superimposed  on  the  later 
part  (from  arotuid  500  milliseconds). 
Because  of  the  hidden  position  of  the 
auditory  cortex  in  man  it  is  questionable 
that  primary  responses  can  be  recorded 
from  scalp  electrodes  to  clicks.  The  re- 
sponses to  clicks  in  man  appear  to  be 
secondary,  non-specific  responses,  which 
show  greater  variability  depending  on 
the  electrode  positions  relative  to  the 
auditory  cortex. 

Figure  2  shows  how  the  pattern  of 
evoked  cortical  res])onses  arises  as  it  is 
recorded  from  the  auditory  cortex  of  an 
unanesthetized  cat.  Stimuli  are  clicks, 
one/sec,  0.1  millisecond  duration,  at  60 
decibels  sound  ])ressure  level  as  measured 
in  the  cat's  ear  canal  with  a  liriiel  (B  & 
\\)  and  Kjaer  condenser  microphone  and 
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Block  diagram   of  the  equipment. 


Average     responses     to     clicks     recorded     from     the 
auditory    cortex    of    the    unanesthetized    cat. 


a  B  &  K  Audio  frequency  spectrometer 
set  up.  Serial  pictures  were  taken  before 
the  run  (upper  trace)  and  after  the 
presentation  of  100,  200.  300,  400,  and 
500  consecutive  clicks.  The  emergence 
of  a  distinct  pattern  can  be  clearly  seen 
with  each  successive  group  of  100  clicks. 
Analysis  time  is  125  milliseconds. 

The  next  illustration  (Figure  3) 
shows  characteristic  wave  patterns  in 
man  recorded  from  scalp  electrodes. 
Stimuli  are  clicks,  2/sec.,  0.1  millisecond 
duration  at  60  decibels  above  subjective 


Average     responses     to     clicks     recorded    from     scalp 

electrodes    from    man.    Various    analysis    times.    (See 

text  for  details.) 

tlireshold  level  in  free  field  ( left  parietal- 
verte.x  lead  ) .  Each  run  consisted  of  the 
presentation  of  500  clicks.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  wave  pattern  is  due  to  the 
different  analysis  time  of  the  successive 
runs  ;  however,  they  are  characteristic  of 
the  respective  time  analyzed.  The  first 
run's  analysis  time  is  250  milliseconds, 
the  second  is  125  milliseconds,  and  the 
third  is  62.5  milliseconds. 

Evoked  cortical  responses  are  made  up 
of  primary  and  secondary  responses  fol- 
lowed in  some  cases  by  a  rhythmic  after 
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Average     responses     to     pure     tones 
from     man.     (See    text    for    details.) 


"Threshold"  determination  to 
clicks  in  man. 


The    effects    of    extended    stimulation 

period    on    the   average    responses    in 

man.    (See  text   for  details.) 

discharge.    Primary    and    secondary    re-  Figure    5    is    an    illustration    of    how 

sponses  can   be   separated   on   the   basis  "threshold  level"  for  hearing  can  be  de- 

of  their  behavior  to  the  increase  in  the  termined  by  this  method.  The  amplitude 

stimulus  rate,  to  barbiturates,  etc.   Un-  of  the  wave  form  is  the  function  of  the 

fortunately,  the  classification  of  auditory  intensit}"  of  the  sound  stimuli,  provided 

evoked    responses    recorded    from    seal]:)  constant  tension  is  applied  on  the  neck 

electrodes  in  man  has  not  been  worked  muscles.   Bipolar   electrodes  are  located 

out  to  present  date,  mainly  because  of  the  at  inion  and  vertex.  Decreasing  the  in- 

controversy  over  the  origin  of  the  vari-  tensity  of  the  clicks  results  in  decrease 

ous,  especially  the  early,  components.  A  of   the   amplitude   of   the   wave   pattern, 

temporary  solution  would  l)e  to  call  them  Series    of    500    clicks.    0.1     millisecond 

early    (up    to   around   80   milliseconds)  duration.  3/ sec,  at  50,  40,  30,  20.  and 

and  late  components    (between  80  and  10   decibels   above   subjective   threshold 

500  milliseconds).  level.   Xote  the  decreasing  amplitude  of 

Figure  4  sliows  the  com])uted  average  the  waves  with  almost  complete  abolition 

responses  in  man  to  short  bursts  of  pure  of  the  pattern  at  10  decibels.  Diminution 

tones.  Series  of  500  bursts  of  1  Kiloc\cle  of  the  am])litude  of  the  early  components 

(Kc),  2  Kc  and  4  Kc  tones,  100  milli-  can  also  be  seen  if  the  intensity  of  the 


seconds  duration,  2/sec.,  were  presented 
at  30  decibels  above  subjective  threshold 
level  in  free  field.  The  first  wave  form 
represents  the  resjionses  to  clicks,  the 
successive   tracings   represent    the    sum- 


sound  stinudi  are  constant  and  the  ten- 
.sioii  of  the  neck  muscles  is  gradually 
relaxed.' 

It  is  known  from  animal  ex])eriments 
that    conditioning    and    ha])ituation    can 


mated  results  of  tone  bursts  of  1  Kc.  2  alter  the  evoked  cortical  responses  re- 
Kc,  and  4  Kc.  .\nal\sis  time  is  125  corded  by  implanted  electrodes  from  the 
milliseconds.  auditory  cortex.  However,  in  clinical  a])- 
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plication  of  this  method  when  recording 
is  made  from  scalp  electrodes  and  several 
hundred  individual  responses  are  aver- 
aged, one  must  he  extremely  careful  in 
attaching  significance  to  the  ohserved 
changes  in  the  wave  pattern.  Lahility  of 
evoked  resjionses  can  he  ohserved  in  man 
when  the  suhject  is  exposed  to  an  ex- 
tended stimulation  period.  Figure  6 
shows  this  effect.  Continuous  clicks 
were  presented  to  a  volunteer  sul)ject  for 
a  period  of  one  hour.  2/sec.,  0.1  millisec- 
ond duration  at  40  decihels  above  sub- 
jective threshold  level  through  earphones. 
Samples  of  computed  responses  were 
photographed  to  300  clicks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  run,  at  30  minutes  and  after 
one  hour  from  the  same  electrode  posi- 
tion ( vertex-mastoid ).  Eft'ort  was  made 
to  apply  the  same  tension  on  the  neck. 
The  difference  can  he  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  wave  patterns  of  the  three  selected 
runs.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  difference  in  the  wave  pattern  (de- 
crease in  the  amplitude  of  the  one-hour 
tracing,  etc. )  is  due  to  habituation, 
change  in  the  tension  of  the  neck  muscles 
during  recording,  or  inherent  to  the 
method  of  averaging. 

The  clinical  application  of  this  method 
seems  to  be  promising,  although  to  a 
lesser  extent  than  we  earlier  expected  in 
some  cases  where  objective  assessment 
of  hearing  acuity  is  desired.  The  data  so 
far  published  on  this  subject  are  either 
preliminary  notes  or  deal  with  normal 
subjects  and  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  these  evoked  responses  recorded 
by  scalp  electrodes  from  man  to  sound 
stimuli  were  all  cortical  responses.'^- ^•^'^•^^ 
However,  evoked  potentials  recorded  to 
sound  stimulation  from  man  appear  to  be 
a  mixture  of  myogenic,  cortical,  and  elec- 
trodermal  responses.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  part  of  these  responses  (some  of 
the  early  components)  may  be  mediated 


through  other  systems  than  the  auditory. 
This  later  hypothesis  would  require  an 
assumption  that  there  is  a  leakage  of 
neuronal  impulses  between  the  cochlear 
and  vestibular  system.  While  the  exact 
nature  of  these  responses  is  far  from 
settled,  it  provides  an  interesting  chal- 
lenge for  future  investigation. 
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Two  Nineteenth  Century  Medical  Professors: 
Nathan  Smith  and  his  Son,  Rvno 


OLIVER   S.  HAYWARD* 


"X'ew  England  .  .  .  [to  tlie  year  18,^  contributed  ten  medical 
classics.]  But  in  n:edic:ne,  the  g^n  she  has  given  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  b^pr  betw  than  booksr,;_Men  like 
Xathan  Ryno  Smith,  Austin  plint,  Willard  Parker,  Alonzo 
Clark,  Elisha  Bartlett,  John  C.  Dalton,  and  others  carried  away 
from  their  Xew  England  homes  a  love  of  trSth,  a  love  pf  learn- 
ing, and  above  all  a  proper  estimate  of  the  personal  character 
of  the  physician."  Osler.^  5^        -■ 


Intr:ducticn — The  Smith  Family 

A  PHYSICIAN  rarely  ha.s  a  physician 
for  a  son.  Rarer  still  does  he  have  more 
than  one.  Some  unknown  genetic  and 
sociologic  factors  seem  to  forbid  the 
phenomenon.  Xathan  Smith,  M.D., 
C.AI.L.]\1.S..  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Yale  College,  was  the  pride  of  the  north 
country.  He  had  four  sons :  Solon,  Ryno, 
]^Iorven,  ai:id  John,  all  of  whom  became 
physicians  (though  one  was  an  ordained 
minister  first ) .  Any  doctor  who  has  sons 
of  his  own  knows  that  it  takes  rare  abil- 
ity to  induce  even  one  son  to  follow  in 
his  ])rofessional  footsteps.  But  four  sons, 
all  doctors  and  all  founders  of  families 
boasting  many  able  physicians  and  med- 
ical professors  through  the  subsequent 
five  generations — this  is  a  phenomenon 
to  be  investigated  by  geneticists,  environ- 
mental psychologists,  and  interested  phy- 
sicians in  a  massive  study.  Books  could 
be  written  on  the  subject.- 

This  article  will  discuss  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  phenomenon.   By  a  detailed 


*Physician,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  San 
Francisco;  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine  and  Re- 
search Associate,  Cancer  Research  Institute  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  California.  This 
study  was  helped  with  grant  RG  6625  from  the 
USPHS. 


look  at  Ryno,  we  \till  try  to  see  wherein 
his  famous  father  influenced  the  great 
ability  and  fame  of  the  son.  "The 
Emperor  of  ^Maryland."  In  the  process, 
90  years  of  American  surgery  and  med- 
ical educatioit  will  be  examined  briefly. 

Xathan  was  a  plain  country  man  who 
knew  first  hand  the  problems  of  his  pa- 
tients, having  been  a  Vermont  farm 
laborer  until  his  middle  twenties,  a  fron- 
tier general  practitioner  at  Cornish, 
X\  H.,  until  he  was  35,  and  the  whole 
faculty  of  the  l)ackwoods  medical  school 
at  Dartmouth  until,  at  the  age  of  51,  he 
moved  to  the  more  sophisticated  cam])tis 
at  Yale.  Whether  in  \'ermont,  Xew 
Hampshire,  Maine,  or  Connecticut,  he 
was  beloved,  even  idolized.  His  friend- 
ships with  George  Shattuck.  Lyman 
Spalding,  Amos  Twitchell,  Benjamin 
Silliman,  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Mills 
Olcott  were  deep  and  abiding.  Unintimi- 
dated  by  the  hard  work  and  even  danger 
imolved,  they  all  worked  together  to 
advance   the  profession  of  medicine.^ 

X'athan  Smith  married  into  a  family 
of  aristocrats — if  any  X"ew  England 
family  can  be  so  styled.  His  father-in- 
law.  General  Jonathon  Chase,  ruled  the 
politics  of  the   Connecticut  river  towns 
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Nathan    Smith.   M.D..   C.M.L.M.S. 

Portrait  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse* 

with  an  iron  hand.  His  Uncle  Dudley 
Chase  founded  the  town  of  Cornish.  His 
cousin,  the  crusading  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Ohio.  Philander  Chase,  founded  Ken- 
yon  College.  His  nephew.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  was  Al)raham  Lincoln's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  until  his  domineering 
ways  won  him  the  upstairs  trip  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  An  uncle.  Dr. 
Solomon  Chase,  had  been  George  \\'ash- 
ington's  Surgeon  General  in  the  North- 
ern Department  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Revolution.^ 

Nathan  Smith  and  Sally  Chase  Smith 
produced  Nathan  Ryno  Smith  in  1797. 
Plis  mother  was  overly  fond  of  the  tales 
of  Ossian  and  named  her  second  son  for 
the  bravest  son  of  Fingal,  "Fair  Ryno 
with  the  pointed  steel."*'  Ryno.  he  was 
always  called  by  his  family,  and  Ryno 
he  will  be  called  in  this  pa])er  for  pur- 
poses of  economy,  clarity,  and  respect. 
Ryno's  five  sisters  are  unknown  to  his- 
tory. His  brothers  achieved  some  local 


*  Photograph     courtesy     of     Yale     University     Art 
Gallery. 


notice.  Ryno  never  had  poetic  adulation 
])ublished  on  the  front  page  of  the  local 
]^aper  by  an  admirer  as  did  his  younger 
brother,  James  ]\Iorven  Smith,  although 
Ryno  was  as  nnich  in  the  public  eye.  He 
never  Ijecame  a  bluff,  hearty  country 
doctor  as  did  his  oldest  brother,  David 
Solon  Chase  Hall  Smith,  though  he  was 
clearl}-  admired  by  his  patients  and 
trusted  ini])licitly.  R_\-no  never  l)ecame  a 
minister  like  his  youngest  brother,  John 
Derby  Smith,  though  he  had  as  much 
crusading  zeal  against  debauchery  as 
John  and  cousin  Philander.  Ryno's  full 
phrases  and  forceful  speeches  perhaps 
foreshadowed  the  skilled  writing  of  his 
collateral  descendent.  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

How  important  were  Sally  Smith's 
chromosomes  in  creating  the  son  who 
was  to  liecome  for  30  vears  the  Em])eror 
of  the  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  ?  One  of  his  father's  stu- 
dents. Ezekial  Dodge  Gushing,  while 
boarding  with  the  Smiths,  wrote  about 
her  to  his  mother  from  Hanover  in  1809: 

Mrs.  Smith,  the  doctor  says,  is  the  best 
woman  the  world  affords  and  he  always  asks 
her  advice  in  things  of  importance  and  appears 
very  fond  of  her.  .  .  .  She  has  eight  children 
[later  one  more]  and  there  is  always  five  or 
six  sitting  around  as  still  as  their  mother  and 
under   proper   subordination.*^ 

Like  all  good  wives  in  previous  gen- 
erations, Sallv  Smith  is  obscure  in  the 
shadows  of  history.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  she  approved  of  her  husband's 
leaving  the  beautiful  New  Hampshire 
countryside  for  the  bustle  of  New  Haven. 

We  can  onlv  guess  at  how  Ryno  devel- 
oped his  love  for  city  life  and  for  the 
easy  gentilitv  of  Southern  culture. 
.\nother  facet  awaiting  exploration  is  the 
influence  of  Ryno's  own  wife.  Julietta 
Pennimaii.  a  hardy  \'erinonter  from  the 
vortex  of  political  machinations  in  Bur- 
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lington  that  had  nearly  created  an  inde- 
pendent country  of  \'erniont  in  1784.* 

Young  Ryno 

Returning  to  the  hits  and  pieces  of 
available  documents  from  the  archives  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Colunil)ia, 
and  Maryland,  a  realization  of  much  of 
the  Smith  story  can  be  fashioned. 

Nathan  Ryno  was  three  when  he  went 
to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  with  his 
father.  As  a  boy  he  studied  at  Moore's 
Charity  School,  a  school  designed  by 
Eleazor  Wheelock  as  a  primary  school 
for  Indians  who  would  later  attend 
Dartmouth  College  and  become  mission- 
aries to  their  heathen  brethren.  The  first 
document  mentioning  him  is  a  letter 
from  Nathan  Smith  to  George  Cheyne 
Shattuck.  April  20,  1811,  when  Ryno 
was  14;  (Note  already  he  was  calling 
forth  l)oth  criticism  and  praise  from  those 
who  knew  him)  : 

You  will  recollect  that  Sylvester  [his  tutor] 
wrote  you  that  Ryno  had  gone  all  amiss  and 
I  really  supposed  he  had  been  idle  during  my 
absence  and  intended  to  have  inquired  into  his 
conduct  in  a  few  days  after  my  return  here. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  school  which 
he  attended  was  to  be  examined  a  few  days 
after  my  return.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
examination,  being  called  off  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, but  Prof.  Shurtleff  [of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege] attended,  and  without  soliciting  told  me 
that  Ryno  Smith  passed  the  best  examination 
on  the  principles  of  arithmetic  he  ever  witnessed 
in  any  person  of  his  age.  Ryno  began  the  study 
of  arithmetic  in  lanuary  last  and  was  examined 
about  the  last  day  of  March,  so  that  we  may 
form  some  judgment  how  he  had  spent  his 
time ;  so  much  for  the  boy  who  goes  all  amiss. <5 

In  1813  Ryno  went  with  his  father 
from  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  entering  Yale  as  a 

*Vermoiit  thus  foreshadowed  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  It  may  not  be  pure 
chance  that  Texas'  Secretary  of  State  was  Nathan 
Smith's   pupil,   Ashbel   Smith. 4 


Kyno'.s    Birthplace    at    e  urnish,    .\.    H. 

freshman  in  1813  and  graduating  A.B. 
in  1817  at  20.  He  wrote  the  commence- 
ment play,  "The  Quixotic  Philosopher." 
He  also  acted  in  it.  It  has  not  survived 
in  the  Yale  Archives.  Its  loss  may  leave 
no  gap  in  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
period,  but  it  does  prevent  our  learning 
how  justifiable  was  Ryno's  first  sign  of 
revolt  from  his  father's  plans.  On  Jan- 
uary 28,  1817,  Nathan  Smith  had  written 
to  his  lawyer  friend.  Mills  Olcott : 

.  .  .  Ryno's  term  of  study  will  be  so  near 
closed  by  the  time  I  shall  leave  here  that  he 
will  return  with  me  [to  Yale] .  I  intend  to  put 
him  into  my  business  as  fast  as  possible." 

Ryno  had  no  intention  of  retiring  so 
speedily  to  a  Connecticut  country  prac- 
tice. He  had  tasted  the  heady  brew  of 
a  successful  dramatic  creation  and  before 
he  started  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
wanted  the  broadening  experience  of 
Southern  social  life. 

He  spent  the  next  year  and  a  half  at 
Haymarket  in  Virginia  as  a  tutor  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Turner's  family.^  Doubtless  this 
visit  fostered  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Yankee  the  strong  attachment  to  the 
South  which  Ryno  felt  in  after  years 
when  the  sections  were  divided  by  war. 
His  book,  Lcijcnds  of  the  Soiitli.'^  might 
easily  have  been  written  by  a  Southerner. 

On  June  27,  1818,  his  father  wrote  to 
Olcott : 
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.  .  .  Ryno  is  still  in  Virginia  and  from  all 
I  can  learn  is  figuring  away  pretty  well.  I 
heard  of  him  at  the  City  of  Washington  with 
a  lady  in  company.  This  he  never  learnt  from 
me." 

Ryno  Studies  Medicine  and  Starts  to 
Practice  and  Teach 

That  fall  he  returned  to  Yale  and  to 
his  father,  and  in  1823  he  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His  in- 
augural thesis  defended  the  view  that 
the  effects  of  remedies  on  diseases  are 
due  to  ahsorption  into  the  hlood  and  not 
to  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system 
as  many  eminent  physicians,  parroting 
Cullen,  still  l)elieved.  It  is  said  that  he 
experimented  on  the  suhject.  The  doc- 
toral theses  of  the  day  were  rarely  more 
than  a  parade  of  the  faculty's  opinions. 
There  is  no  indication  that  Ryno  added 
much  to  what  his  father  had  taught  him. 
There  is  evidence  though  that  Ryno  al- 
ways wanted  to  teach.  He  could  he  of 
real  assistance  to  his  father  in  Burling- 
ton, where  his  father  was  helping  to 
establish  his  fourth  school,  the  Medical 
School  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

As  early  as  April  of  1820  Nathan 
Smith  wrote  to  Olcott : 

Ryno  goes  to  Burlington  [Vermont]  with  a 
view  to  settle  there  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. [Note  that  this  is  three  years  before 
he  secured  his  M.D.  degree.]  He  has  passed 
the  ordeal  of  his  examinations  [i.e.,  for  M.B.] 
with  considerable  eclat  and  has  several  letters 
to  gentlemen  in  and  about  Burlington.'^ 

On  September  28,  1820,  from  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  the  23-year-old  Ryno 
wrote  rather  i)()m])otisly  asking  for  a 
consultation  with  his  father's  student 
and  close  friend,  George  Cheyne  Shat- 
tuck,  already  a  noted  Boston  physician : 

I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  your  ac- 
quaintance William  A.  Griswold,  Esq.,  of  Bur- 
lington who  will  apply  to  you  for  advice  in 
the  care  of  his  son  who  has  for  some  time  been 
laboring   under    symptoms    of    Pthisis.    1    have 


recommended  a  southern  climate  as  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  complaints  will  be  aggravated 
by  our  winter  weather.  I  have  lately  had  very 
great  success  in  a  similar  case  with  the  prussic 
acid.  ...  I  have  become  a  resident  in  Burling- 
ton. My  pupillage  terminated  sooner  than  I 
could  have  wished  owing  to  the  embarrassed 
financial  circumstances  of  my  father.  My  suc- 
cess here  is  yet  doubtful,  as  I  am  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  the  ill-will  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  practitioner  in  the  place  and 
have  also  young  competition.  Will  you  be  at 
the  trouble  to  select  for  me  and  send  by  Mr. 
Griswold  a  silver  catherter  ?'^ 

On  March  22,  1821.  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  voted  that 
Nathan  Ryno  Smith.  M.D.  |  !]  be  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Anatomv  and  Physi- 
ology. On  June  6.  he  wrote  anxiously  to 
Olcott : 

I  would  take  the  liberty  to  enquire  of  you 
after  my  wandering  father.  I  have  been  for 
some  time  expecting  him  at  B.  but  he  does 
r.ot  arrive  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  he  has 
shajied  his  course  another  way.  I  would  thank 
3'ou  to  drop  me  a  line  and  inform  me  whether 
he  is  expected  at  H.  [Hanover].  If  he  should 
be  there  I  would  thank  you  to  tell  him  that 
I  am  anxiously  expecting  his  promised  visit. 
I  will  on  no  account  relinquish  it." 

His  father  may  have  been  at  Dart- 
mouth, at  his  new  school  at  Bowdoin. 
at  Yale,  or  any  town  in  New  England 
where  a  desperately  sick  jiatient  had 
called  him.  Doubtless  Ryno  needed  his 
consultative  skill  as  nnich  as  anyone  did. 

The  University  of  Vermont  Medical 
School  was  founded  al)()ut  30  years  after 
Dartmouth's  medical  school  and  in  much 
the  same  way.  John  Pomeroy  had  taught 
apprentices  in  his  private  practice  for 
almost  as  many  years  as  Nathan  Smith. 
In  1804  Pomeroy  was  elected  the  whole 
faculty  of  the  medical  school.  He  seems 
to  have  been  active  in  teaching,  but  never 
on  the  University  camptis.  I^""rom  1814 
on.  increasing  efforts  were  made  by  the 
trustees  to  strengthen  the  school.  Nathan 
Smith   supported  the   movement   in   the 
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\'enii()nt  lej^islaturc  to  keep  the  school 
at  Burlington  and  get  it  sizal)le  tinancial 
support.  It  had  joined  Castleton  Medical 
School,  and,  from  1S23  to  1826,  had  the 
largest  enrollment  of  any  medical  school 
in  the  northeast  section  of  America.  In 
1822  and  1823  Nathan  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  lecturer,  though  he  may 
have  only  taught  there  in  1823.  The  Uni- 
versity made  further  appointments  in 
that  \ear :  Pomeroy,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery- :  R\no,  of  Anatomy  (and  in  1824 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery)  ;  John  K. 
Piatt,  of  ^Midwifery ;  Arthur  L.  Porter, 
of  Chemistry ;  \\'illiam  Paddock,  of 
Physic  and  [Materia  Medica.^'^^ 

But  a  Teacher  Needs  More  Training 
Than  a  Father  Can  Give 

To  ht  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his 
professorship,  Ryno  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  study  under  Dr.  Physick  and  Dr. 
Horner  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Once  there,  he  never  returned  to 
New  England  to  practice.  He  must  have 
become  a  prece])tor  at  about  the  same 
age  his  father  did.  He  remained  a  pro- 
fessor all  his  life.  Teaching  was  indeed 
in  his  blood. 

On  January  21,  1823,  he  wrote  to 
George  Shattuck  from  Philadelphia  : 

I  received  your  letter  as  I  was  about  leaving 
B.  for  this  place  where  I  am  spending  a  few- 
weeks  [probably  referring  to  one  complete  11- 
week  course  at  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania]  for  improvement 
in  my  profession.  ...  I  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  books  in  the  auction  rooms 
at  a  very  low  rate.  .  .  .  Respecting  the  young 
man  who  wishes  to  study  medicine  with  me, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  him.  ...  I  have 
been  very  much  disappointed  as  respects  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  this  place.  They  have  indeed  a  very 
splendid  museum,  fine  buildings,  libraries,  etc., 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  animated  with 
that  scientific  enthusiasm  which  makes  men 
great,   and   awakens   the   same   laudable   spirit 


in  others.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  very  ordi- 
nary men,  and  their  minds  to  be  more  occupied 
with  jirofessional  intrigue  and  in  some  in- 
stances [Cf.  appointment  of  successor  to 
Wistar]  disgraceful  quarrels  than  with  scien- 
tific pursuits.  They  seem  jealous  of  genius,  and 
strive  to  crush  it  unless  completely  subservient 
to  them." 

Nevertheless  he  stayed  on  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  city  was  ready  for  a  new 
medical  school.  He  was  attracted  to  John 
Eberle,*  and  he  decided  to  switch  from 
the  \>rmont  University  faculty.  Was 
Burlington  too  near  his  father?  Was  the 
New  England  climate  too  strenuous  for 
him  ?  The  poverty  of  the  countrymen 
too  discouraging?  On  ]May  12,  1825, 
Ryno's  resignation  of  the  Professorship 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
\'ermont. 

The  Puzzles  of  Harvard,  Maryland, 
and   Jefferson 

In  his  lifetime  Ryno  was  associated 
with  at  least  six  universities — one  of  the 
lesser  mysteries  concerns  his  association 
with  the  \\"arren  Museum  at  Harvard.** 
Ryno's  father  was  the  fifth  graduate  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  as  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  her  18th  century 
graduates  rates  a  chapter  in  Harrington's 
History  of  Harvard  Medical  School.  Ex- 
cept for  this  chapter,  no  one  would  ever 
know  Nathan  Smith  had  attended  Har- 
\ard.  He  wrote  many  friendly  letters  to 
his  old  surgery  professor,  John  Warren, 
and  he  prosecuted  a  successful  suit  of 
trespass  (slander)  against  his  old  med- 
ical   professor,    Benjamin    A\^aterhotise. 


*  Ryno  showed  no  such  ability  to  form  lasting 
friendships  as  did  his  father.  Even  his  admiration  of 
Eberle   seems  to  have  been   one-sided. 

**  Another  minor  mystery  is  why  his  admiring 
Medical  School  at  the  University  of  Maryland  pro- 
claims on  his  portrait  that  he  had  previously  taught 
at  the  L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania  which  he  disliked, 
instead  of  Jefferson  or  Transylvania,  where  he  really 
had    taught. 
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But  in  none  of  the  material  which  has 
been  preserved  is  there  any  reference  to 
Har^-ard,  to  his  famous  chemistry  pro- 
fessor, Aaron  Dexter,  or  to  his  basic 
science  teacher,  Samuel  \\'ebl)er  (later 
president  of  Harvard  College).  Unlike 
the  fourth  graduate.  Phillip  La  Terriere. 
Xathan  Smith  left  no  record  of  having 
used  books  in  the  library.  He  left  behind 
only  a  vague  recollection  that  he  had 
written  a  graduating  thesis  :  even  its  sub- 
ject matter  was  forgotten. 

In  a  search  for  some  trace  of  the  man. 
various  archives  were  investigated  by 
the  present  author — but  without  results. 
All  entries  in  the  Warren  Museum  were 
studied.  Nothing  was  found  of  Xathan. 
but  surprisingly,  John  Collins  Warren's 
early  catalogue  lists  a  gift  from  Ryno 
of  numerous  plaster  casts  of  pathologic 
conditions.  Xone  were  very  good.  The 
best  of  many  poor  subjects  is  #5915  in 
showcase  61 — depressed  fracture  of  the 
skull. ^°  A  search  at  ]\Iarvland  has  re- 
vealed no  similar  gift.  What  were  these 
objets  d'art  doing  in  Cambridge  where 
Ryno  never  taught,  in  the  museum  start- 
ed by  a  man.  John  C.  \\'arren.  who  was 
less  than  friendly  to  the  Smiths?  Ryno 
castigated  Warren  editorially  for  his  in- 
terminable obiter  dictimi  in  the  Lowell- 
Faxon  medicolegal  case.  Unfortunately. 
the  catalogue  of  the  museum  for  these 
early  years  is  quite  uninformative.  Per- 
haps as  they  both  matured  the  two  sur- 
geons became  friendly. ^^ 

But  in  his  early  years  Ryno  was  too 
restless  to  make  friends.  W'e  do  not  know 
why  he  left  the  University  of  \"ermont 
so  hurriedly.  A  similar  mystery  sur- 
rounds his  departure  from  Philadelphia. 
His  father  thought  he  was  doing  well. 
Doubtless  Ryno  did  too.  His  father 
thought  that  he  and  George  McClellan 
founded  Jefferson  Medical  School. 
Doubtless  Ryno  told  him  so. 


Jefferson's  archives  are  strangely  mute. 
Xo  portrait  of  Ryno  graces  Gayley's 
History  of  Jefferson,  where  even  the 
least  important  instructor  is  pictured. ^- 
The  Archives  in  the  Jeft'erson  ]^Iedical 
Library  have  a  thin  folder  containing 
two  printed  speeches  delivered  by  Ryno 
at  Transylvania,  and  one  blurred  photo 
labeled  recently  In'  a  lil)rarian's  typed 
card,  pinned  across  the  eyes:  "Xathan 
Ryno  Smith.  First  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy." In  Gayley's  history  is  the  simple 
statement  that  Xathan  Rvno  Smith  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  first  faculty 
to  teach  at  Jeft'erson  ( in  the  summer  of 
1825).  In  September,  1826.  John  Barnes 
replaced  Francis  S.  Beattie  in  the  chair 
of  midwifery  in  an  argument  that  shook 
the  school  and  seriously  aft'ected  the  reg- 
istration of  new  students.  In  April,  1827, 
Xathan  Ryno  Smith  resigned  at  a  very 
inconvenient  time,  the  first  week  of  the 
spring  session.  A  replacement  was  found 
with  difficulty. 

Did  Ryno  side  with  the  unfortunate 
Beattie  ?  Did  he  quote  his  father  to  the 
weariness  of  the  faculty  ?  Did  he  find  the 
machination  against  his  friend  John 
Eberle  too  much  for  him  ?  When  Eberle 
died  in  1838.  Ryno  took  o\er  for  three 
years  his  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine 
on  the  Transylvania  faculty. ^-^  At  this 
time  in  his  introductory  address,  he  made 
a  most  interesting,  though  slightly  anon- 
ymous allusion  to  his  father.^''  P)Ut  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  work  at  Jeft'er- 
son. 

He  mav  ha\e  learned  wisdom  or  tem- 
])er  control  during  liis  tour  \'ears  in 
Philadelphia.  He  had  many  arguments  in 
later  life  but  he  never  again  left  a  faculty 
in  tlie  lurch,  and  he  never  again  was 
ignored,  unpainted.  or  unsung.''  On 
lanuary  6.  182^).  his  father  wrote  to 
Shattuck : 
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...  I  believe  X.  R.  is  getting  on  very  well 
at  Philadelphia  at  Jefferson  Medical  School 
with  Dr.  George  McClellan.  They  have  110 
students  who  pay  $15  each  wliicli  is  much 
better  than   I  expected."' 

On  April  22  the  proud  father  again 
wrote  to  Shatttick : 

...  I  have  verj'  flattering  accounts  from  the 
new  school  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  a  char- 
ter by  act  of  the  legislature  and  passed  into  a 
law  so  that  the  old  school  [University  of 
Pennsylvania]  cannot  put  them  down  as  they 
intended.  They  had  120  students  last  winter, 
and  I  think  they  may  have  200  the  next  term. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Ryno  is  gaining 
in  reputation.'^ 

He  Sets  the  Tone  at  Maryland 

A  year  later  Ryno  had  left  Philadel- 
phia and  accepted  the  Chair  of  Surgery 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  There 
he  stayed  for  50  years.*  His  father, 
Xovemher  8.   1827.  wrote  to  Shattuck : 

...  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Ryno 
since  he  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more. I  trust,  however,  that  he  is  working 
hard  botli  for  fame  and  money. *5 

This  was  indeed  the  case.  He  entered 
with  zeal  and  vigor  into  his  duties  at  a 
\ery  propitious  time  when  the  other  sur- 
geons of  Baltimore  were  becoming  less 
active.  Two  retired  shortly  after  he  ar- 
rived. His  introductory  lecture  at  ]\Iary- 
land  was  published  in  the  February, 
1828,  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences. 

His  address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
medical  students,  April  6.  1829,  con- 
tained much  of  his  father's  philosophy. 
It  helps,  though,  explain  why  he  was 
called  "The  Emperor"  when  his  father 
had  always  been  called  "The  Doctor." 
But  if  the  imperious  sententiousness  can 
be  overlooked,   the  modern   reader   will 


*  During  his  three  years  as  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Transylvania 
University,  he  spent  only  the  four  months  of  each 
winter  terra   in   Lexington,   Ky.l6 


find  Ryno  introducing  his  students  to  the 
great  problems  every  physician,  indeed, 
every  educated  adult  must  meet  when 
he  tries  to  reconcile  his  ambition,  his 
training,  and  his  religion  with  the  facts 
of  life  as  he  meets  them,  in  sickness  and 
in  death.  Xo  physician  needs  to  read 
this  talk  from  start  to  finish  to  be  proud 
of  his  profession — long  quotes  are  includ- 
ed here  to  show  its  cogency,  however. 

You  perceive  then,  gentlemen,  that  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge,  on  which 
thought  can  be  exercised,  contributes  to  the 
perfection  of  the  healing  art.  The  nymphs  who 
serve  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  pitying  the 
sufferings  of  our  race,  bring  each  their  respec- 
tive gifts,  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  humanity. 
Each  bestows  something  that  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  the  prolongation  of  the  brief  period 
of  human  existence.  We  may  then  pronounce 
the  science  of  medicine  to  be  nobly  philan- 
thropic in  its  objects,  universal  in  its  requisi- 
tions, and  sublime  in  its  results. 

But  although  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  stud\'  of  our  profession  is  interesting  and 
liberal,  it  is  too  commonly  received  as  true 
that  its  practice  is  not  only  laborious,  but  even 
painful  and  disgusting.  Painful  and  disgusting 
it  may  indeed  be  to  those  who  have  no  pleasure 
in  doing  good.  To  the  churlish  priest  and  the 
levite,  who  went  by  on  the  other  side,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  irksome,  to  turn  and  admin- 
ister to  the  unhappy  stranger,  but  was  it  a  duty 
painful  or  disgusting  to  the  good  Samaritan, 
to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds,  to  mount 
him  on  his  own  beast,  and  convey  him  to  a 
place  of  safety  ?  It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  wit- 
ness the  anguish  of  disease,  and  more  painful 
to  inflict  it.  though  for  benevolent  purposes, 
but  it  is  a  selfish  and  false  sensibility  which 
shuts  our  eyes  against  objects  of  distress,  and 
our  ears  against  the  moans  of  the  afflicted.  If 
we  are  once  pained  in  witnessing  distress,  we 
are  twice  happy  in  relieving  it.  We  are  so, 
first  from  a  consciousness  of  doing  well,  and 
next  from  the  reflection  of  joy  and  gladness 
which  we  confer  upon  others. 

Like  another  of  Nathan  Smith's  pupils, 
Amos  Twitchell  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  Ryno 
was    a    crusader    against    intemperance. 
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Then,  as  now,  alcoholism  contributed 
generously  to  a  doctor's  practice  and 
Ryno  thought  preventive  medicine  as 
important  here  as  in  other  diseases. 

But  I  would  by  no  means  omit  to  direct  your 
attention,  on  this  occasion,  to  another  object 
of  philanthropic  interest,  which  is,  at  this  time, 
addressing  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  benevolent.  I  allude  to  the 
desolating  vice  of  intemperance.  Excess  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  charged 
upon  our  country  as  a  national  and  character- 
istic vice — vice,  indeed,  which  springs  directly 
from  the  abuse  of  our  peculiar  blessings.  We 
fear  there  is  too  much  justice  in  the  imputa- 
tion. How  few  there  are  who  realize  that,  while 
the  sword  is  sleeping  in  its  scabbard,  while 
plenty  smiles  upon  our  land,  and  pestilence 
withholds  its  arrow,  there  is  still  abroad  among 
us  a  destroying  demon  "more  felt  than  hunger, 
anguish  or  the  sea."  It  is  ascertained  that 
more  than  30,000  lives  are,  in  our  own  country 
alone,  annually  destroyed  by  this  suicidal  ex- 
cess. The  poisoned  chalice  is  filled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  than  three  times  the  revenue 
of  the  nation.  What  waste  of  treasure  is  here 
without  even  the  poor  recompense  of  ease  and 
pleasure?  What  destruction  of  human  life, 
without  one  wreath  of  that  mistaken  honor, 
for  which  it  is  bartered  in  the  field  of  blood  ! — 
of  lijc  do  I  say  ?  This  obscene  idol  demands 
the  immolation  of  the  soul,  and  in  her  horrid 
orgies  tramples  upon  all  which  is  great,  or 
good,  or  godlike  in  our  nature.  Well  then  may 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  drop  for  an  instant 
their  weapons  of  destruction,  and  look  on,  with 
astonishment  and  envious  admiration,  to  be- 
hold their  own  havoc  so  far  out-done. 

Who  better  than  the  physician  can  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  this  wide-spread  evil? 
And  who  can  accomplish  more,  in  arresting  its 
career,  than  he  who  goes  forth  as  the  sworn 
enemy  of  disease  and  vice,  and  whose  allies  are 
temperance  and  virtue  ?i*^'i 

The  lectures  which  followed  taught 
good  medicine.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  notes  taken  by  students  of 
Nathan  Ryno  Smith  with  the  notes  taken 
by  students  of  liis  father  (now  in  the 
Archives  at  Dartmouth  and  Yale)  and 
of  his  father's  teachers  at  Harvard  Med- 
ical   School    (now    in    the    Archives    at 


Boston    Medical    Library   and    Harvard 
Medical  Library).^' 

In  the  Library  of  Health  and  Science 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Balti- 
more are  several  notebooks,  the  most  de- 
tailed taken  by  Samuel  Mainster  in  the 
1827-28  session.  Ryno  sounded  like  his 
father  when  discussing  the  care  of  frac- 
tures : 

When  called  to  a  case  of  fracture  be  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  signs  of  the  injury.  Do  not 
catch  hold  of  the  limb  and  manipulate  as  many 
do,  for  this  breaks  up  the  periosteum — what 
shreds  of  it  may  still  connect  the  fragments. ^'^ 

Another  note  reminiscent  of  his 
father's  advice  is  in  the  lecture  on  opera- 
tion for  the  kidney  stone : 

Never  proceed  to  drag  it  out  by  main  force — 
practice  pretty  much  the  same  as  with  the 
midwifery  forceps — avoid  twisting  the  instru- 
ment on  itself — use  the  forceps  as  a  lever — a 
surgeon  once  boasted  that  he  had  removed  an 
entire  stone  weighing  seventeen  ounces — but 
the  patient  died!  You  can  also  chop  open  the 
jjelvis  by  a  broad  a.x  and  thus  remove  the  cal- 
culus— the  patient  will  also  die — Now  these 
large  stones  (fortunately  large  stones  are  gen- 
erally easily  broken)  should  always  be  crushed 
— here  are  a  pair  of  forceps  for  that  purpose — 
saw  ridge  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  blades. 
After  crushing  and  removing  as  many  of  the 
fragments  as  possible  syringe  out  the  bladder 
— the  bladder  will  itself  however  generally  get 
rid  of  the  remains — mentioned  a  case — acci- 
dentally left  jiortion  of  stone — few  days  was 
voided  with  the  urine. i*^ 

However  when  Ryno  lectured  on  oste- 
omyelitis, the  notes  were  only  a  pale 
shadow  of  the  detailed  modern  lectures 
recorded  by  W.  R.  Fitch  from  Nathan 
Smith's  classes.'"  Notes  which  take  20 
pages  in  I-^itch's  notebook  are  l)()iled 
down  to  one  page  in  Mainster.  They 
miss  entirely  Nathan  Smith's  message 
that  early,  wide  drainage  is  vital. 

hijldiii.  of  Hour:  Bones  are  [of]  var  [ied| 
sens  |ii)ility.]  I'lidcr  ordinary  circumstances, 
tliey  have  only  ordinary  sensibility — hut  when 
inflamed  they  attain  .Xninial  Sensi — so  that  in 
this    state   the    least    touch    will   cause    pain — 
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Bones  are  red  in  inflammation — cartilages  and 
ligaments  are  not,  for  they  only  circulate  white 
blood — Inflammation  of  bone  attends  very  se- 
vere dull  aching — no  enlargement  actually  but 
some  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
parted to  the  perios  [teum] — indeed  inflamma- 
tion of  bone  always  begins  and  is  communi- 
cated from  the  perios — the  perios  bears  as 
important  a  relation  with  the  bone  as  the  bark 
does  to  a  tree — Inflammation  detaches  perios 
and  matter  deposits  below,  then  if  a  cavity  in 
bone,  pus  deposited  in  it — perios  severely 
stretched.  The  bone  dies,  it  mortifies  ;  this  is 
necrosis — There  is  nothing  malign  in  this — 
it  results  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
parts — Caries  is  an  ulceration  of  the  bone  but 
not  the  death  of  it — Sometimes  abscesses  form 
within  the  bone — Slow  Subacute  Inflammation 
of  bones  causes  hyper  [trophy]  of  bone — some- 
times this  hyper  takes  place  in  its  length  and 
the  bone  increases  in  length.^*) 

When  matter  collects  in  the  bone  it  cannot 
make  its  escape  'till  it  is  destroyed,  and  it  will 
produce  irritation  until  it  does  escape.  The 
practical  inference  is  that  we  should  give  vent 
to  the  matter  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone.-' 

He  Becomes  an  Author 

Medical  writing  as  well  as  lecturing 
was  a  natural  part  of  him.  On  August 
12,  1825,  two  years  beyond  his  Yale 
Medical  School  doctorate.  Ryno  joined, 
as  junior  editor,  the  staff  of  a  medical 
review  conducted  in  Philadelphia  by 
Drs.  McClellan  and  Eberle.--  It  was  no 
longer  to  be  exchtsively  a  review,  but 
was  to  consist  of  original  commitnica- 
tions  and  analecta.  Article  number  1  was 
a  26-page  "supplement  to  an  essay  on 
Digestion  by  Nathan  R.  Smith."  Article 
number  2  was  a  classification  of  General 
Anatomy  by  N.  R.  Smith ;  article  num- 
ber 4  "Observations  of  a  New  Splint" 
by  Professor  Nathan  Smith  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. "My  father  has  given  us  his  name." 
Ryno  wrote  to  Shattuck,  "and  we  shall 
probably  have  those  of  Dr.  Revere  of 
Baltimore,  and  Drs.  Mussey  and  Oliver 
of  Hanover.  My  colleagues  join  with  me 
in    requesting   that   you    will    favor   our 


tmdertaking  with  yotir  name  and  influ- 
ence, with  an  occasional  communica- 
tion. .  .  .  My  father's  name  with  yours, 
and  those  of  the  gentlemen  at  Hanover, 
will  probably  give  it  more  general  circu- 
lation in  New  England  than  any  other 
journal  enjoys.  No  pecuniary  considera- 
tion will  be  received  by  the  editors."" 

In  1825  Ryno  had  published  at  New 
York  a  93-page  Essay  On  Digestion 
and  the  September,  1825,  article  in  the 
American  Medical  Reviezv  and  Journal 
supplemented  it.  His  closely  reasoned 
theories  that  arteries  inside  the  villi  of 
the  gastric  nuicosa  digested  the  food 
mass  as  plant  roots  erode  the  soil  look 
pale  indeed  beside  Beaumont's  Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  the  Gastric 
Juice  and  the  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
published  in  1833.  He  seems  to  have  ig- 
nored, as  did  Beaumont,  the  report  of 
Plelm's  studies  in  two  cases  of  gastric 
fistula.-'^ 

In  June  of  1827  Ryno  founded  a  med- 
ical periodical  entitled,  The  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, which  he  continued  for  a  few 
months.  It  then  merged  with  N.  Chap- 
man's Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medical 
and  Physical  Sciences  to  become  The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, under  the  editorship  of  Chapman 
and  Isaac  Hays.-"'  This  popular  publica- 
tion is  now  in  its  2-l-4th  voliuue. 

In  1829  appeared  his  translation  of 
"Disease  of  the  Internal  Ear."  from  the 
French  of  J.  A.  Saissy  with  his  own 
supplement  of  20  pages  on  "Diseases  of 
the  External  Ear."  In  1830  he  delivered 
by  appointment  the  annual  oration  before 
the  Maryland  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty.  He  also  started  The  Baltimore 
Monthly  Journal,  but  this  was  short 
li\ed,  probably  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  others,  the  dearth  of  noteworthy 
articles    and    the    lack    of    noteworthy 
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authors.  In  the  Septeiiiher  and  Octoher 
nunihers  appeared  "Description  of  an 
Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of  Frac- 
tures of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  by  Smith's 
Anterior  SpHnt."  One-hah'  of  the  orig- 
inal matter  of  the  vokime  of  510  pages 
consisted  of  his  own  contributions. 

In  1867  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  70  pages,  elaborating  on  this  method 
of  using  his  "Anterior  Suspensory  Ap- 
paratus in  the  Treatment  of  Fractures 
of  the  Lower  Extremity,  with  Cuts  and 
Diagrams."  His  many  papers  are  ade- 
quately listed  in  Quinan's  Bibliography.-'' 
His  final  book  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It 
appeared  in  1869,  called  Legends  of  the 
South,  by  Somebody,  who  Wishes  to  be 
Considered  Nobody  and  By  Viator  in  the 
second  edition.  Early  in  his  career  at 
Baltimore  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing a  work  on  "Surgery""  with  wood 
cuts,  and  did  from  time  to  time  work 
on  it,  but  like  his  father  before  him,  his 
great  textbook  never  was  finished. 
Samuel  Gross,  who  studied  anatomy 
long  and  hard  inider  Ryno  in  the  early 
years  at  Jefi^erson,  has  exercised  his  pre- 
rogative as  an  elder  student  and  pro- 
nounced Ryno's  pulilications  ( except 
"The  Arteries")  of  little  consequence.-^' 
The  present  author  would  not  presume 
to  make  stich  a  judgment  on  his  own, 
but  must  confess  he  considers  Gross 
correct. 

Tragedy  and  Success 

Rvno  can  i)erhaps  be  excused  for  hav- 
ing been  absent  at  his  father's  death-bed. 
On  January  19,  1829,  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  from  Baltimore : 

I  am  extremely  distressed  to  learn  that  our 
dear  father  is  seriously  ill.  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Wells  till  last  evening.  He  informed  me  of 
papa's  illness,  but  did  not  think  him  danger- 
ously sick  .  .  .  but  nothing  shall  keep  me  from 
the  sick  bed  of  the  kindest,  the  best  of  fathers. 
I  shall  wait  one  day,  perhaps  two  to  arrange 


business.    .    .    .    Aly   home,    my   lieart,    and    my 
purse  will  always  be  theirs.  .  .  .-" 

Nathan  Smith  died  on  January  26, 
1829,  attended  by  George  Cheyne  Shat- 
tuck,  Jonathan  Knight,  and  Reuben 
Mussey,  but  not  by  Ryno.  None  of  the 
Smith  boys  were  able  to  take  over  the 
support  of  their  mother,  their  sisters,  or 
their  little  brother,  John  Derl)y.  It  re- 
mained for  George  Shattuck  and  the 
boy's  godmother,  Mrs.  John  Derby,  to 
arrange  with  Yale  for  him  to  continue 
his  theological  studies. 

On  July  9  he  wrote  Dr.  Shattuck :  "I 
shall  as  you  suggest  pul)lish  my  father's 
works  and  shall  consult  you  in  regard 
to  the  form."-*^ 

This  decision  helped  immensely  to 
estal)lish  his  early  rejjutation.  A  modern 
editor  would  hesitate  to  add  so  many 
chapters  with  the  by-line  Nathan  Ryno 
Smith,  wiien  thev  contained  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  medical  wisdom  of  the 
father  in  a  volume  which  was  supposed 
to  memorialize  that  great  man's  well- 
known  medical  skills  and  brilliant  orig- 
inal thinking.  But  life  in  Baltimore  was 
hard,  competition  demanding,  and  Ryno's 
finances  very  shaky.  He  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  skilled  surgery  and  probably 
could  not  realize  how  much  his  father 
was  a  part  of  him.  The  pinch  of  the 
harsh  financial  facts  of  life  pressed  hard 
upon  him,  though  he  was  btisy  and  stic- 
cess  almost  within  reach. 

On  April  9,  1830,  he  wrote  again  to 
Shattuck  from  Baltimore : 

I  take  tlic  lil)erty  to  solicit  a  favour  of  you 
which  I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to  decline 
if  it  should  give  you  inconvenience.  I  wish 
to  borrow  $400  till  the  1st  of  November.  My 
business  is  now  extremely  prosperous  and 
there  is  due  me  more  than  enough  to  pay  all 
tiiat  I  owe,  but  I  cannot,  at  this  season,  j)ress 
my  employers,  witliout  great  injury,  and  my 
annual  fees  are  not  received  till  November. 
At   that  time   I   shall   receive  at   least  $,S,000 
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which  will  put  me  perfectly  at  ease.  My  ex- 
penses this  year  are  greater  than  I  had  antici- 
pated in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my 
lamented  father.*  If  I  can  get  through  the 
summer,  I  shall  he  able  to  provide  in  the 
amplest  manner  for  my  mother  and  sisters. 
My  practice  at  the  end  of  this  year  will  yield 
me  at  least  $2,300.  My  fees  from  pupils  near 
$3,000.  I  intend  to  set  apart  an  adequate  sum 
for  my  father's  family.**  I  am  living  with 
economy. 

I  believe  that  I  now  enjoy  the  best  surgical 
practice  in  Baltimore.  I  have  performed  a 
lithotomy  3  times  within  a  few  weeks — pa- 
tients all  have  done  well.  The  last  had  been 
operated  upon  before  b\-  Dr.  Jameson  and  no 
stone  found.  I  removed  two — one  of  uncom- 
monly large  size.  I  have  been  extremely  for- 
tunate in  my  surgery  having  had  (in  a  great 
many  operations)  not  one  disastrous  case.  My 
practice  is  in  the  best  families  of  the  city  and 
rapidly   increasing.^''' 

On  July  18,  1830,  he  wrote  Dr.  Shat- 
tuck  from  Baltimore  for  advice  on  the 
forthcoming  Alemoirs  : 

I  send  you  a  prospectus  of  my  Father's 
writings  about  to  be  published.  In  what  man- 
ner shall  I  connect  the  supplementary  remarks  ? 
— in  the  form  of  notes,  or  how  ?  Please  advise 
me.-" 

When  the  ^Memoirs-'*  were  finally 
published  in  1831,  they  were  sent  out 
to  subscribers  with  an  "advertisement" 
tipped  in.  This  has  been  preserved  in 
the  copy  owned  by  the  Library  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
^laryland,  a  copy  presented  by  Xathan 
Ryno  Smith  IV  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Advertisement 

We  trust  that  subscribers  to  this  work  will 
be  satisfied  that,  in  its  publication,  we  have 
redeemed  every  pledge  given  in  our  prospectus. 


*  Gross  said  that  it  took  Ryno  several  years  at 
Maryland  to  get  on  his  feet  financially  after  the  lean 
years  at  Jefferson.  Like  his  father,  Ryno  indulged  in 
the  exhausting  luxury  of  "gentleman  farming."  His 
great-grandson,  Longcope,  pronounced  this  project  at 
the  family  estate  Wilton,  outside  Baltimore,  "expen- 
sive and  entirely  unsuccessful."  Gentleman  farming 
may  have  been  the  reason  the  famous  son  left  no 
larger  estate  than   his   famous   father. 28 

**  There  is  no  indication  he  ever  did.  Olcott 
struggled  with  the   Smiths'   finances   for  years. 


The  engraved  portrait  is  one  on  which  much 
care  and  expense  have  been  bestowed.  We 
promised  between  three  and  five  hundred  pages 
of  letter  press ;  the  work  contains  376 ;  but  it 
will  be  observed  that  we  have  furnished  four 
lithographs  and  several  wood  engravings  which 
were  not  promised. 

In  regard  to  binding  we  said  nothing ;  we 
should  not  have  been  under  obligation,  there- 
fore, to  furnish  the  book  otherwise  than  in 
Ijoards ;  but  we  have  given  a  substantial  and 
neat  cloth  binding,  with  spring  backs.  The 
paper  is  much  superior  to  that  on  which  med- 
ical works  are  usually  printed. 

X.  R.  Smith 

He  followed  the  memoirs  with  his  own 
work  on  the  arteries  in  1830,  which  went 
into  a  second  edition  in  1835.-^" 

"The  early  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  imperfect  as  it  was,  being  a  flattering 
testimonial  of  public  approbation,  my  publish- 
ers have  requested  the  preparation  of  a  second 
edition.  .  .  . 

"Two  new  and  valuable  plates  are  added.* 
The  surgical  observations  are  also  illustrated 
by  numerous  wood  engravings."  .  .  . 

It  was  dedicated  : 

To  my  distinguished  friend  and  former  col- 
league, John  Eberle,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Aled- 
icine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati. 

In  this  book  he  mentioned  his  father 
twice.  On  page  27  he  said : 

...  In  the  practice  of  my  father,  the  late 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  Yale  College,  I  once 
witnessed  the  arrestation  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  lump  of  alum  into  the  wound.  .  .  . 

On  page  112  he  said: 

The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  was  first 
performed  in  this  country  by  the  late  Professor 
Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  performed  in 
1820,  by  my  father,  the  late  professor  of 
surgery  in  Yale  College,  after  the  manner  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper.  The  operation  was  accomplished 
with  facility,  and  the  patient  promptly  recov- 
ered. .  .  . 

A  scholarly  "anatomy"  with  an  al- 
most equal  amount  of  consideration  of 


*  As  Ryno  acknowledged  in  his  introduction,  all  the 
plates  were  copied  from  Cloquet's  Anatomie  de 
L'homme. 
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surgical  details  from  his  own  surgical 
practice  and  from  a  rather  extensive 
search  of  the  literature,  it  makes  good 
reading  today.  Any  surgeon,  any  young 
anatomist  would  profit  from  reading  it, 
])articularly  now  when  arterial  perfusion 
demands  our  alert  investigation. 

Ryno  wisely  asked  Shattuck  for 
further  help : 

hi  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  first  number  of  a  work  on  the  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  which  I  have  re- 
cently executed.  .  .  . 

The  Philadelphians  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  defeat  the  success  of  the  work, 
and  I  therefore  feel  painful  solicitude  in  rela- 
tion to  its  fate.  I  wish  you  to  peruse  it  care- 
fully, and  if  you  deem  that  it  has  merit,  will 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  review  it  fairly  and 
impartially,  extenuating  nothing?  .  .  .  N.B. 
The  work  on  the  Arteries  is  entirely  original.-' 
There  followed  promptly  a  book  re- 
view, anonymous,  but  certainly  by  Shat- 
tuck, entitled  "New  Work  on  the  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  of  the  Arteries." 

From  a  hasty  glance  at  the  work,  I  am 
favorably  impressed  with  its  merit.  It  seems 
an  original  work  drawn  from  nature.  The 
arteries  of  the  head  and  neck  are  exhibited  in 
their  just  proportions,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
lineation of  neighboring  parts.  His  descrip- 
tions are  lucid.  His  pathology  of  the  diseases 
of  the  arteries  is  intelligible ;  their  history  is 
formed  from  original  observation,  and  the 
treatment  recommended  bears  the  stamp  of 
actual  experience.  The  only  similar  work  witii 
which  I  have  compared  it,  is  that  of  Charles 
Bell  (Am.  Edition)  ;  and  Smith's  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  as  far  as  pursued, 
is  much  more  full,  and  altogether  a  safer  guide 
to  the  operative  surgeon.  To  the  medical  stu- 
dent the  work  recommends  itself  as  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  facility  of  acquiring 
accurate  anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
while  the  experienced  practitioner  will  receive 
it  into  favor  as  facilitating  the  retention  of 
what  he  fain  would  never  forget.  It  is  very 
possible  some  of  your  readers  may  extend  to 
the  work  a  candor,  from  associating  with  the 
author  a  name  dear  to  New  England — particu- 
larly when  they  perceive,  in  the  production 
of  the  son,  the  originality,  the  racy  genius  and 


untiring  labor,  characteristic  of  the  father; 
and  at  the  same  time  know  that  it  is  the 
filial  piety  of  the  son  which  is  the  only  earthly 
resource  of  a  numerous — now  fatherless — 
household.^i 

Ryno  was  now  an  anatomist  and  as 
such  was  consulted  by  Parker  Cleveland 
of  Bowdoin  for  some  help  with  the  ever 
present  and  bothersoiue  problem  of  ob- 
taining cadavers  for  dissection.  Ryno 
replied : 
My  dear  Sir  : 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  render  you  any 
assistance  in  regard  to  subjects.  I  think  you 
may  rely  upon  having  them.  I  shall  immedi- 
ately invoke  Frank,  our  body-snatcher  (a 
better  never  lifted  spade),  and  confer  with  him 
on  the  matter.  We  get  them  here  without  diffi- 
culty at  present  but  I  would  not  [tell  ?]  the 
world  that  any  but  ourselves  should  know 
that  I  have  winked  at  their  being  sent  out  of 
[the  state   ?J. 

I  will  cause  three  to  be  put  up  in  barrels 
[of]  whiskey,  I  suppose  they  will  require  about 
half  a  barrel  each,  of  whiskey.  This  at  35  cts 
a  gallon  will  be  $16.80.  The  barrels  a  dollar 
each;  the  subjects,  the  putting  up,  etc.  $10 
each  making  in  all  $50.00. 

Please  let  me  know  to  whose  care  they  shall 
be  directed. 

Dr.  Wells  did  not  pay  for  the  journal.  Boston 
money  is  very  good  here.  The  4th  number 
shall  be  sent. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

N.    R.    Smith32 

On  May  18,  1831.  Ryno  wrote  Shat- 
tuck concerning  both  "the  loan"  and  his 
father's  "memoirs" : 

I  deserve  reproach  for  having  for  so  long  a 
time  neglected  to  write  to  you.  .  .  .  Your  kind 
letter  enclosing  a  draught  for  $100  I  received 
with  gratitude,  and  have  made  use  of  it  as  you 
desired.  The  books  will  be  disposed  of  agree- 
ably to  your  desire.  My  agent  who  is  now  in 
Boston  will  furnish  you  with  copies.  There  is 
some  complaint  that  there  are  not  a  greater 
number  of  articles  which  appear  in  my  father's 
name,  but  the  reviewer  has  not  noticed  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  longest  articles  which  aj^pear 
in  my  name  are  stated  to  be  derived  substan- 
tially from  his  lectures,  but  as  he  left  no  such 
written   jiapers   I    was  coni])elled  to  adopt  the 
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course  which  I  did.  ...  I  understand  that  the 
work  is  well  received  in  Boston. 

It  would  give  nie  pleasure  to  serve  in  any 
way  your  friend  Dr.  How  [who  wanted  an 
appointment  on  the  Maryland  faculty],  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  an  effort  for  him 
would  be  unavailing,  even  although  he  might 
be  the  best  anatomist  in  our  country.  The 
Faculty  and  Trustees  are  resolved  uozc  to  select 
a  Prof,  from  the  south,  or  from  this  city.  .  .  . 
In  my  opinion  no  one  from  the  north  would 
have  the  least  chance  of  success.-^ 

\\'heiice  was  Ryno?  Obviously  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  quid  pro  quo.  Actually 
lie  was  practically  a  Southerner  accord- 
ing to  Cordell : 

In  1861,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
between  the  Xorth  and  South,  he  mingled 
actively  in  politics  for  the  first  and  only  time. 
His  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the  South 
and  he  permitted  himself  to  be  elected  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Convention.  On 
this  occasion  the  proceedings  of  this  body  were 
interrupted  by  the  military  and  he  was  threat- 
ened with  arrest,  but  undaunted  by  the  threats 
of  force,  he  maintained  the  rights  of  himself 
and  his  followers  with  such  calm  courage  and 
majestic  dignity  that  the  opposition  ceased  and 
the  meeting  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  its 
work."*-^ 

Professor  Callcott  has  pointed  out  an 
item  in  the  Baltimore  American  for 
March  10.  1863.  which  mentions  the 
hostility  shown  by  Ryno  to  any  of  his 
students  who  attended  class  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Union  Cadet.^^ 

In  his  old  age  he  was  awarded  inter- 
national as  well  as  national  honors.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Europe,  visiting  many 
hospitals  there.  His  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him  and  he  was  received  with 
honor  by  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,*  and  Sir  William  Ferguson  in 
London  and  by  the  French  surgeons  who 
called  him  "Xestor  of  American  Sur- 
gery." He  died  at  the  age  of  80  of  a 
particularly  painful  and  protracted  carci- 
noma of  the  bladder. 


Wells   later  visited  Rvno  at  Wilton. -3.5 


Cordell  remembered  his  old  professor : 

Professor  Smith  was  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  a  clean- 
shaven face  with  a  well-shaped  Grecian  nose, 
long,  thin,  compressed  lips,  piercing  eyes,  sur- 
rounded by  shaggy  eyebrows,  a  well-shaped, 
well-poised  head,  with  a  long  neck  concealed 
by  an  old-fashioned  black  stock  and  standing 
collar ;  he  always  dressed  in  black  and  wore  a 
frock  coat ;  he  was  near-sighted  and  wore 
glasses,  and  frequently  in  his  later  years  when 
he  would  remove  his  spectacles  and  bend  over 
a  patient  to  observe  the  parts  more  closely, 
the  blood  from  a  divided  artery  would  spirt 
up  in  his  face,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
students.  He  always  lectured  without  notes 
and  in  slow,  deliberate  fashion.  His  voice  was 
of  medium  pitch  and  distinct,  though  not 
strong.  He  indulged  in  story  and  humor  when- 
ever the  opportunity  permitted,  although  he 
was  never  coarse,  profane  or  obscene.  The 
portrait  of  him  at  the  University  is  an  admir- 
able likeness,  and  represents  him  in  his  char- 
acteristic attitude  while  lecturing  as  the  writer 
knew  him  in  the  sessions  of  1865-67,  1867-68, 
1868-69.33 

Samuel  Claggett  Chew  completed  the 
description  of  Ryno  thus  : 

In  your  mind's  e^'e  you  can  see  him  in  the 
amphitheatre  in  the  attitude  of  dignity  and 
command  which  always  belonged  to  him.  As 
he  illustrates  and  enforces  his  teaching,  he 
points  to  the  diagrams  on  the  wall  and  his 
wand  must  always  be  at  hand,  for  like  the 
magician's  divining  rod.  it  seems  to  have  some 
mystic  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his 
powers.  Or  again  he  is  going  his  early  morn- 
ing rounds  through  the  hospital  wards  setting 
in  clear  light  the  leading  points  in  the  cases 
before  him ;  mingling  his  words  of  instruction 
to  the  students  with  those  of  kindness  and  en- 
couragement to  the  sick,  and  often  of  gentle 
humor,  if  the  patient  chanced  to  be  a  child  . . . 
great  acuteness  of  perception,  an  extraordinary 
power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  as  they 
arose,  promptness  of  action  which  sees  what 
is  needed  to  be  done  and  straightway  does  it, 
and,  above  all,  indomitable,  untiring  industry.-^i^ 

His  Accomplishments 

Today  we  look  back  on  such  men  as 
the  senior  Nathan  Ryno  Smith  with 
honest  admiration  not  for  anv  single  in- 
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vention  or  new  operative  technique,  but 
for  his  great  abiHty  to  teach  good  sur- 
gical principles  and  good  surgical  judg- 
ment. When  to  operate  and  when  to 
refrain  went  well  with  his  great  diagnos- 
tic skill.i 

In  the  last  analysis  a  doctor's  ability 
nnist  1)6  judged  by  his  ability  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  his  patients.  That  Ryno 
])OSsessed  this  ability  to  a  rare  degree 
is  apparent  from  many  sources.  A  char- 
acteristic reference  appears  in  entries 
from  the  diary  of  Richard  H.  Townsend. 
merchant,  of  Baltimore.  Ryno,  like  his 
father,  obviously  was  able  to  instill  great 
confidence  in  his  patients  by  his  care 
and  compassion. 

Tlie  latter  end  of  the  eighth  month  .  .  . 
Word  came  that  WilHam  M.  Townsend  was 
lying  very  ill  of  the  disease  which  now  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  him ;  and  father  and  Sister 
Mary  went  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Nathan  R.  Smith  :  as  surgeon. 

The  Doctor,  the  evening  before,  had  per- 
formed an  operation  upon  William,  and  thus 
rescued  him  from  a  speedy  and  painful  death. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  of  the  ninth  month.  .  .  . 

I  paid  a  short  visit  to  William,  in  a  few 
days :  and  in  a  week  after  the  operation,  he 
was  brought  to  Baltimore,  to  be  near  Dr. 
Smith.  He  was  carried  on  a  cot,  from  his  dwell- 
ing, in  Cecil  County,  and  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men,  eight  miles  to  the  steam  boat  at 
Fort  De])osits  :  and  from  thence,  by  water  to 
our  house : 

Sally  came  w  ith  liim :  and  they  remained 
in  Baltimore,  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  month. 
William  continued  slowly  and  gradually  to  im- 
prove until  his  health  was  comparatively  re- 
stored. .  .   . 

Doctor  .Smith  was  daily  and  assiduous,  in  his 
attentions  to  him  :  and  step  by  step  he  regained 
his  lost  health,  and  came  up  once  more,  a 
rescued  man  from  the  very  jaws  of  tlie  grave.'^" 

Something  Extra 

Certainly  all  of  the  foregoing  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  character  of 
Nathan  Ryno  Smith.  However,  another 


facet  first  seen  in  his  undergraduate 
Quixotic  Philosopher  was  illuminated 
by  the  little  volume  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  1869.  This  book  was  apparently 
written  as  a  labor  of  love  and  in  grati- 
tude for  a  stay  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  the  Hot  Springs  in  Virginia 
in  inGS.'^'**  After  spending  some  days 
most  delightfully  at  each,  the  author  was 
told  when  calling  for  his  bill  that  they 
were  most  happy  to  entertain  him,  but 
that  there  were  no  charges.  In  six  chap- 
ters he  tells  legends  of  White  Sul])lnn- 
Springs,  of  Sweet  Springs,  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  of 
\'irginia  and  gives  a  little  gem  of  a  story 
about  somnambulism.  He  says  that  these 
legends  are  altogether  the  offspring  of 
his  own  imagination  :  that  they  are  just 
as  true,  however,  as  many  things  that 
are  sworn  to  before  a  committee  of 
Congress.  Perhaps  the  most  unexpected 
element  in  the  book  is  his  very  enthusi- 
astic description  of  the  beauties  of  yoiuig 
ladies : 

At  White  Sulphur  you  will  behold  every 
style  of  beauty  in  which  our  wide-spread  coun- 
try exults — the  golden  locks  and  azure  eyes 
of  the  Northern  blonde  and  the  raven  hair  and 
black  eyes  of  the  Southern  brunette.  But  view 
them  in  motion  as  "on  gossamer  pinions  they 
float  through  the  air"  so  buoyant,  so  sylph-like, 
that  you  do  not  realize  that  they  are  things  of 
earth  till  in  the  whirling  mazes  of  the  dance 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  foot  and  ankle  "that 
would  set  ten  poets  raving!" 

Do  you  remember  how  Tom  O'.^lianter  Iic- 
held  a  dance  of  witches  ? 

"How  Tonmiy  glowered  amazed  and  curious 
While  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious." 
Tiiis   uhicii   I   descril)e  is  far  more  truely  a 
dance  of  witches;  for  although  they  do  not  tly 
through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  bewitching  even  tlian  C;tty  .Sark." 

Ryno  thus  (|Uotes  familiarly  from 
Ivobert  Burns,  also  from  ntimerotis  ]')lays 
of  .S]iakes])eare  including  niucli  from 
Othello,  from  Gil  P.las,  from  the  I'.ible. 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  Kasselas.   from  the 
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philosophical  works  of  Bishop  Rerkeley 
and  John  Stuart  Alill,  from  \'irgil  (giv- 
ing this  free  translation  of  the  Latin 
"forever  rest  in  doul)t  who  threw  the 
missile,  whether  it  was  hurled  hv  chance, 
hy  boy  or  devil").  He  either  coined  or 
resurrected  an  excellent  phrase  for  the 
nude,  "in  Puris  Xaturalibus."  His  phy- 
sician's training  shows  through  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  chemistry  of  the  Hot 
Springs  and  also  in  his  story  of  the 
wounded  Indian  l)rave.  W'yandola.  who 
"though  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and 
previous  toil  made  his  way  to  the  wig- 
wam of  a  friendly  tribe  and  there,  with 
fever  halm  (melissa )  and  sweet  sagamite 
fmaise  meal  mush),  his  wound  was 
healed  and  his  strength  in  a  measure 
restored.'"  This  disturljing  little  story 
tells  of  the  Indian  brave's  attempt  to  win 
his  maiden  fair  by  killing  first  a  panther, 
then  the  Indian  from  another  tribe  who 
had  killed  her  father,  and  then  the  fair- 
est of  the  English  maidens  who  had 
apparently  just  come  into  Jamestown  b_\' 
boat.  \\'hen  all  these  scalps  failed  to  win 
her.  he  made  a  bargain  with  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  and  "out  burst  the  form  of  a 
fiend  too  hideous  to  look  upon,  reeking 
with  l)rimstone  and  fire.  He  rushed  into 
the  midst  [of  the  dance]  and  seizing  the 
unhappy  maiden  with  claws  of  iron,  bore 
her  away  .  .  .  through  a  fissure,  through 
wliicli  [now]  issues  the  Sul])hur  Spring 
of  \'irginia." 

A  cynical  old  bachelor  present  re- 
marked. "There  was  nothing  unusual  or 
mystical  about  it.  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  lady  to  marry  and  go 
to  the  =!=***  [devil]."  But  to  return 
to  tlie  ladies  :  Ryno  described  "a  daugh- 
ter of  surpassing  loveliness.  She  must 
have  seen  seventeen  summers  l)ut  not 
half  so  many  winters,  for  she  shone  with 
no  borrowed  light,  and  made  around  her 
perpetual  spring  and  summer."  He  no- 


ticed the  fashionable  posture  of  the  ladies 
and  sketched  it  with  the  quote  from  her 
critical  motlier.  "Remember  your  bend, 
and  do  not  stand  uj)  as  stift'  as  a  poker." 

Ryno  was  a  loyal  son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  least  to  the  extent  of  speaking 
of  the  walks,  "shaded  l)y  the  sugar  maple, 
the  most  beautiful  forest  tree  in  Amer- 
ica." In  the  legend  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  he  saw  on  the  wall,  "Siste  Aviator." 
which  might  tell  a  traveller  of  his  time, 
"traveller  stop."  but  certainly  would  be 
pretty  unintelligible  to  one  of  the  present 
day.  He  prophesied  the  war  with  Japan 
as  coming  sometime  after  the  Civil  War 
and  allowing  the  .South  to  rise  again  and 
get  vengeance  on  the  North.  At  least  50 
per  cent  of  his  prophecies  having  come 
true,  it  may  l)e  that  (economically  only, 
we  hope )  the  South  will  still  conquer  the 
North  and  make  Ryno  a  major  prophet. 

His  medical  training  shows  through 
again  in  the  story  of  the  naiad.  Fontinella, 
a  water  nymph  who  li\-ed  in  the  Hot 
.Springs  and  was  beloAcd  by  a  young 
dryad.  Sylvio.  Now  dryads  were  off- 
springs of  gnomes  and  could  not  live  in 
the  water,  whereas  naiads  were  amphil)i- 
ous  and  rather  liked  to  stay  in  their  own 
private  springs.  Therefore.  Fontinella 
would  not  attend  to  Sylvio's  suit  until 
Sylvio's  mother  had  built  a  fire  under 
the  springs  and  made  it  too  hot  for  com- 
fort so  that  she  had  to  leave  her  home. 
By  that  time  Fontinella  had  recognized 
the  advantages  of  Sylvio  and  they  were 
married  and  "had  a  numerous  tribe  of 
amphibious  spirits." 

The  last  story  is  a  little  jewel  about 
a  rather  interesting  but  somewhat  repul- 
sive maiden  lady,  Jerusha,  who  believed 
in  Women's  Rights,  and  a  rather  lost 
gentleman  from  Boston,  the  Athens  of 
America,  a  professional  .\bolitionist.  but 
now  following  the  Civil  Ws.r  a  crusader 
without    a   cause    with,    as    Smith    said, 
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"nothing  left  for  our  Jupiter  Tonans  to 
hurl  bolts  at." 

An  ordained  Congregational  minister,  Zebu- 
Ion  Alather,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  when  that  body  declared  by 
resolution  that  by  the  admission  of  Texas,  the 
Constitution  was  violated  and  that  the  Union 
no  longer  existed.  .  .  .  Ought  not  Massachu- 
setts to  be  reconstructed  and  restored  to  the 
Union  and  her  politicians  included  in  the  gen- 
eral Amnesty   Bill  ?^ 

In  a  little  "lecture  party"  at  the 
Springs,  Jerusha  gave  a  speech  on 
\\'omen"s  Rights  quoting  Burke,  "the 
age  of  calculators  and  political  intriguers 
has  succeeded.'"  Ryno  himself  quoted  a 
Frenchman  who  had  said  of  Xew  Eng- 
land. "Wonderful  people !  A  thousand 
ditterent  sorts  of  religion  and  only  one 
kind  of  gravy!"  Zebulon  then  spoke  on 
the  abolition  of  slavery  for  the  horse  and 
the  extermination  of  Indians  whom  he 
felt  had  no  right  in  the  western  lands 
( in  which  he  had  a  little  land  grant  him- 
self).  The  climax  of  the  story  came  when 
the  two  lecturers,  tired  and  somewhat 
perplexed  in  the  later  hours  of  the  night, 
got  hopelessly  confused,  Jerusha  having 
gone  sleepwalking  and  Zebulon  having 
gone  to  the  bathroom.  On  their  return 
they  went  into  the  wrong  two  bedrooins 
and  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning, 
they  found  they  had  no  way  to  go  down 
to  get  their  respective  breakfasts  unless 
they  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  They  were,  of  course,  discov- 
ered by  the  outraged  maitre  d'hotel  who 
sternly  ordered  them  out  of  the  dining 
room  and  suggested  that  "There  will 
have  to  be  an  immediate  resort  to  matri- 
mony." Dr.  Smith  seemed  to  feel  that 
this  was  only  too  just  a  punishment  for 
both  of  them. 

The  book  is  still  readable.  The  English 
is  stilted  and  old  fasliioned  ;  yet  it  flows 
with  a  certain  airiness  and  the  stories  are 
unusual  if  not  unique.  Ryno,  the  novel- 


ist, shows  that  he  had  the  insight  of  his 
father.  He  even  shows  the  quiet  sense  of 
humor  mentioned  by  Cordell  and  Chew, 
l)ut  completely  absent  in  his  medical 
writing,  hidden  perhaps  because  he  fol- 
lowed too  closely  the  common  American 
habit  of  writing  scientific  English  as 
thottgh  it  were  German. 

Two  Lifetimes 

Father  and  son  were  most  learned, 
most  skilled,  and  most  human  physicians, 
Ijoth  well  described  in  Rnuo's  own  char- 
acterization of  his  father : 

In  the  practice  of  surgery  Professor  Smith 
displayed  an  original  and  inventive  mind.  His 
friends  claim  for  him  the  establishment  of 
scientific  principles  and  the  invention  of  re- 
sources in  practice  which  will  stand  as  lasting 
monuments  of  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients  and 
unshackled  by  the  dogmas  of  the  schools.29 

Nathan  did  not  try  to  prevent  his  son's 
becoming  an  author.  He  did  however 
insure  his  becoming  a  good  physician. 
He  introduced  him  early  to  the  overpow- 
ering drama  of  the  sick  room  and  the 
son  was  never  after  able  to  resist  its  fas- 
cination. The  strongest  force  in  the  mold- 
ing of  both  father  and  son  was  not  family, 
genes,  nor  the  surrounding  of  college 
faculties  nor  the  friendship  of  independ- 
ent thinkers.  Though  all  these  played 
their  part,  surely  the  strongest  force  was 
the  familiar  battle  of  the  sick  room,  the 
eternal  fight  for  the  health  of  the  trust- 
ing patient.  Perhaps  that  is  why  all 
doctors  are  so  nnich  alike — and  so 
different. 


This  appreciation  of  Xathan  Ryno  Smith  is 
the  result  of  a  somewhat  more  detailed  study 
of  his  father.  John  I-\ilton  was  very  much 
ititorcstcd  in  Xathan  and  was  my  guide  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life;  without  his  help 
— and  that  of  his  Department  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  at  Yale — the  work  could  never  have 
been  completed.  .At  Dartmouth,  another  great 
medical  educator   whose  earlv  death  sincerely 
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saddened  his  friends  had  been  my  enthusiastic 
supporter  ;  Dr.  Roh'  Syvertsen  admired  Smith 
and  emulated  him.  Professor  Edward  Lathem 
at  the  Baker  Library  was  continuously  helpful. 
The  material  about  Ryno  was  given  detail  and 
proportion  by  his  grand-grandson.  Xathan 
Ryno  Smith,  Jr.,  IV,  of  Baltimore  and  by 
Professor  George  Callcott  of  the  History  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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R}-no  described  his  father : 

I  knew  a  distinguished  individual,  who 
till  he  was  27  years  of  age,  had  chiefly  from 
necessity  been  engaged  in  manual  labor.  At 
that  period  he  chanced  to  witness  a  surgical 
operation  :  the  same  w  as  witnessed  by  others 
who  saw  nothing  striking  or  deeply  inter- 
esting in  it  except  as  a  scene  of  suffering : 
hut  in  his  mind  it  excited  something  more 
than  the  gaze  of  idle  curiosit}'.  He  saw  in 
it  the  work  of  science  and  philanthrop3\  It 
roused  in  him  genius  which  until  that  mo- 
ment had  slumbered  for  want  of  its  congenial 
stimulus.  He  resolved  at  once  to  devote  him- 
self to  professional  pursuits ;  not  a  day  did 
he  allow  to  pass  before  he  commenced  the 
prescribed  studies,  the  surgeon  wisely  would 
not  receive  him  as  his  pupil,  until  he  had 
made  some  classical  attainments.  He  speedily 
accomplished  the  imperfect  course  of  pro- 
fessional study  then  prescribed,  and  having 
procured  the  means  by  practicing  a  short 
period  he  repaired  to  Harvard  University, 
where  he  attended  lectures  and  graduated. 
After  laboring  in  his  profession  for  a  brief 
period  longer,  not  satisfied  with  his  attain- 
ments, he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  a  year 
in  Edinburgh  and  London  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  useful  informa- 
tion. On  returning  to  his  native  country 
the  zeal  and  talent  which  had  enabled  him  to 
surmount  every  difficulty  in  the  acquisition 
of  his  profession,  quickly  placed  him  at  its 
very  head  and  soon  found  himself  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  more  extensive  practice  and 
a  more  widely  diffused  reputation  than  prob- 
ably has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  citizen 
of  New  England.  He  founded  and  for  a  long 
time  sustained  the  Medical  Institute  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  finally,  as  professor 
of  surgery  and  practice  of  Medicine  he  trans- 
ferred to  Yale  College  in  Connecticut. 


Although  this  distinguished  individual  was 
well  versed  in  the  science  of  his  profession, 
yet  the  laborious  practice  in  which  he  was 
engaged  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
become  greatly  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  books.  The  secret  of  his  success  was 
this  :  he  looked  upon  everything  which  oc- 
curred to  him  in  his  profession,  with  the 
same  profound  interest  with  which  he  be- 
held that  which  first  aroused  his  genius. 
Those  unpolished  gems,  which  a  thousand 
others  trample  upon  as  worthless  pebbles, 
were  by  him  recognized  and  treasured  up. 

A'astly  important  is  it,  that  those  who 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession 
should  for  study  avail  themselves  of  the 
leisure,  which  necessarily  occurs  during  the 
first  years  of  such  avocations.  He  who  does 
not  study  on  first  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  will  for  two  reasons,  never 
thus  employ  his  mind.  His  interest  in  science 
will  continually  diminish  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  employment  his  engagements 
will  in  a  measure  deprive  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

15.  CoRDELL,  E.  P.:  U)iiz'L-rsity  of  Mary- 
laud.  2  Vols.,  Xew  York,  1907. 

16.  Peter,  Robert:  The  History  of  the  Med- 
ical Deparfuieiit  of  Transylz'auia  University, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  1905.  John  P.  Morton 
(S:  Co..  Printers  to  the  Filson  Club. 

16a.  Smith,  X.\thax  R.  :  An  address  pro- 
nounced before  the  medical  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  April  6,  1829,  Balti- 
more, 1829. 

Ryno    continues : 

Lives  there  an  individual  who  has  no 
pleasure  in  having  rescued  from  the  anguish 
of  disease,  and  the  hazards  of  death,  a  life 
dear  to  man}'  hearts,  perhaps  to  a  whole 
community;  Is  there  one  who  has  no  capac- 
ity to  enjoy  the  incense  which  gratitude 
offers  to  benevolence?  If  such  there  is,  in 
the  variety  of  good  and  ill,  let  him  withdraw 
from  our  ranks,  for  heaven  never  designed 
liim  to  act  as  the  minister  of  mercy.  Let  him 
rather  serve  at  the  dungeon  door  or  the  gal- 
lows tree,  where  such  apathy  is  enviable. 
W'c  have  heard  much  of  the  ingratitude  and 
selfishness  of  mankind,  and  there  are  few 
who  have  not  experienced  it ;  yet  I  have 
never  met  with  an  individual  so  destitute 
of  every  amiable  sentiment,  as  not  to  be  won 
to   some   expression   of  grateful   feeling,   by 
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the  soothing  and  assiduous  attentions  of  the 
kind  phj'sician,  rendered  at  the  bed  of  pain 
and  languishing. 

If,  then,  there  is  pleasure  in  acts  of  benev- 
olence, how  rich  in  enjoyment  must  tie  the 
occupation  of  him  whose  whole  routine  of 
labor  is  a  series  of  such  deeds,  and  who, 
even  while  he  earns  his  daily  bread,  is 
exercising  the  duties  of  a  practical  philan- 
thropist. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  part  he 
labours  for  hire,  but  surely  money  cannot 
purchase  sympathy,  nor  is  there  any  fee  for 
the  expression  of  solicitude,  the  touch  of 
tenderness,  and  the  cheering  voice  of  hope 
and  comfort,  which  expressions  render  every 
act  of  the  physician  a  deed  of  benevolence. 
How  happy  then  is  the  physician  in  possess- 
ing a  fund  of  rich  gifts  to  bestow  which  does 
not  impoverish  their  possessor,  and  whicii 
waste  not  nor  fail,  though  dispensed  with 
the  liberal  hand  of  perfect  charity. 

A  medical  friend  [this  was  George  C. 
Shattuck],  whose  life  I  well  knew  to  be  a 
series  of  benefactions  to  mankind,  some  years 
since  attended  an  unhappy  and  friendless 
female,  who,  by  misfortune  and  continued 
illness,  had  had  lier  pecuniary  means  reduced 
to  a  mere  pittance.  After  manj^  weeks  of 
assiduous  attention,  he  had  the  happiness  to 
restore  her  to  health.  When  he  was  about 
to  take  his  leave,  as  a  physician,  she  placed 
in  his  hand  her  purse,  and  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  perfect  confidence,  requested  him 
to  remunerate  himself.  He  took  the  purse, 
and  having  examined  its  contents,  returned 
it.  On  his  departure,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
she  examined  her  little  treasure  to  learn 
how  much  remained  for  her  future  necessi- 
ties. She  discovered  with  surprise  and  grati- 
tude, that  it  was  very  considerably  increased. 
When  such  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
benevolence  are  frequent,  who  need  regret 
that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  passed  ?  and 
when  such  deeds  are  frequent,  who  need 
believe  that  an  age  of  iron  has  succeeded? 
If  the  sex  should  be  grateful  to  those  who 
peril  life  and  limb  for  them  in  the  bloom 
of  their  youth  and  beauty,  how  should  they 
regard  those  who  desert  them  not,  when  sor- 
row dispels  their  attractive  gaiety,  when  pale 
disease  feeds  on  the  damask  cheek,  and  dims 
the  sparkling  eye. 
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Memoirs,  edited  with  Addenda  by  Nathan  R. 
Smith,  Baltimore,  1831. 
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Edition,  Much  Enlarged  and  Corrected,  pub- 
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31.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  Ill,  No.  43,  Tuesday,  December  6, 
1830,  pp.  690-91. 

32.  Smith,  Nathan  Ryno  :  ^Manuscript 
Letter.  Archives,  Bowdoin  College  ( to  Park- 
er Cleveland  probably),  Baltimore,  September 
25,   1830. 

ZZ.  CoRDELL,  Eugene  Fauntleroy  :  The 
Medical  Annals  of  Maryland,  1799-1899.  Balti- 
more, 1903.  Of  Ryno,  Cordell  also  says : 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons 
America  has  produced.  .  .  .  He  extirpated 
successfully  the  parotid  gland,  "one  of  the 
most  difficult  procedures  in  surgery" ;  also 
the  tonsils,  testes,  tongue  and  thyroid  gland ; 
he  frequently  performed  the  radical  opera- 
tion for  hernia ;  he  removed  tumors  of  every 
kind  and  size ;  he  operated  successfully,  for 
abscess  of  the  cerebrum ;  tied  the  subclavian, 
carotid,  external  iliac,  femoral,  brachial  and 
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He  was  among  the  very  first  to  perform 
subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendo  achillis 
for  club  foot  [1836]  ;  [Strohmeyer  intro- 
duced it  in  Germany  in  1831].  About  1846 
he  devised  a  knife  for  division  of  strictures 
of  the  lachrymal  duct,  thus  antedating  Still- 
ing by  many  years.  He  devised  instruments 
for  seizing  wounded  arteries  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature  which  Gross  calls  "in- 
genious contrivances."  But  Dr.  Smith's  rep- 
utation must  rest  chiefly  on  his  lithotome  and 
anterior  splint.  The  former  was  first  made 
known  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs, 
1831  [probably  from  a  design  of  his  father's. 
Such  an  instrument  is  in  the  Historical 
Library  at  Yale].  In  all,  he  performed  the 
operation  [for  stone]  about  250  times,  all 
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and  also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty,  1878. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Advances  in  the  medical  sciences  over 
the  past  quarter-century  have  probably 
been  greater  l)oth  in  number  and  in  im- 
portance than  in  any  like  period  in  world 
history.  Physicians  of  our  generation 
have  been  uniquely  privileged  to  live  and 
to  work  during  this  era.  In  assessing  the 
relative  importance  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  our  time,  one  must  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  underlying  many  of  the 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  developments 
has  been  the  application  of  achievements 
in  the  basic  sciences  to  the  clinical  man- 
agement of  patients.  The  effect  that  in- 
creased knowledge  of  renal  physiology 
has  had  on  practical  therapeutics  is  an 
outstanding  example.  This  increased 
knowledge  has  enhanced  our  ability  to 
use  diuretic  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
edema.  Organic  mercurial  compounds  are 
probably  the  most  widely  used  and  most 
important  of  these  drugs.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  review  the  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  these  compounds 
as  it  existed  in  the  1930's,  to  summarize 
some  30  years  of  progress  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  pharmacologic  and  physi- 
ologic basis  for  their  action,  and  to  relate 
the  contributions  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ades to  clinical  practices  today.  A  group 
of  chemically  related  compounds  is  now 
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available  ;  their  actions  are  understood, 
and  so  provide  the  knowledgeable  clin- 
ician with  a  relatively  safe  and  predict- 
able therapeutic  tool. 

EARLY    HISTORY 

Mercurous  chloride,  calomel,  has  a 
diuretic  effect  that  was  known  to  Par- 
acelsus over  300  years  ago.^  Its  use  for 
this  purpose  was  revived  by  Jendrassik 
in  1886.-  This  diuretic  property  is  com- 
mon to  all  mercury  compounds.  These 
drugs,  like  many  others,  are  enabled  to 
exert  their  therapeutic  power  because 
their  desired  pharmacologic  actions  can 
be  utilized  before  untoward  or  toxic 
effects  supervene. 

Mercury  compounds  owed  their  orig- 
inal importance  to  their  use  as  anti-syph- 
ilitic agents.  Novasurol,  or  merbaphen, 
the  first  of  the  therapeutic  organic  mer- 
curials, was  introduced  for  this  purpose 
by  Zieler  in  1917.^  Its  potent  diuretic 
action  became  known  by  chance  observa- 
tion in  1920,  at  the  Wenkebach  Clinic 
of  the  University  of  Vienna.'*  There, 
Johanna,  a  young  girl  with  congenital 
syphilis,  was  admitted  to  the  service  of 
Dr.  Paul  Saxl  because  of  vomiting  and 
diarrhea.  Alfred  Vogl,  then  a  third-year 
student  and  later  a  prominent  New  York 
City  practitioner,  was  the  clinical  clerk 
in  her  case.  He  was  instructed  to  ad- 
minister salicylate  of  mercury  for  the 
treatment  of  the  patient's  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. His  error  in  making  out  the  pre- 
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scription  delayed  delivery  of  the  medica- 
tion to  the  floor.  Vogl,  fearful  of  a  rep- 
rimand, instead  administered  a  phar- 
maceutical sample  of  Novasurol  offered 
to  him  hy  a  recently  discharged  Austrian 
army  officer  taking  a  refresher  course  at 
the  Clinic.  The  profound  diuretic  effect 
of  the  drug  was  noted  by  the  ward  nurse, 
who  called  it  to  Vogl's  attention.  Hav- 
ing been  properly  impressed  with  this 
effect,  he  discussed  it  with  Dr.  Saxl,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  this  com- 
pound induced  shock  upon  a  syphilitic 
kidney.  The  drug  was  next  used  in  a 
hack  driver  with  luetic  heart  disease,  and 
the  effect  was  equally  dramatic.  When 
the  drug  next  showed  its  potency  in  a 
patient  suffering  from  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  it  liecame  clear  that  another  ex- 
planation for  its  diuretic  action  would  be 
necessary.  Vogl  records  that  he  left  the 
Clinic  in  June  of  1920  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Berlin.  His  work  was  carried 
on  by  Roliert  Heilig.  who  later  collab- 
orated with  Saxl  in  the  initial  ])ul)lication 
reporting  the  diuretic  effects  of  the  first 
organic  mercurial  comi)ound."' 

These  drugs  were  first  believed  to  act 
at  the  site  of  edema  fluid  accumulation, 
and  therefore  it  was  advocated  that  they 
be  injected  intraperitoneally  or  intra- 
pleurally.^'^  This,  however,  proved  to  be 
a  most  inefficient  method  of  api)lication. 
In  1928,  when  Goeverts  removed  a  kid- 
ney from  a  dog  during  tlie  height  of 
diuresis  and  transplanted  it  into  another 
dog,  the  diuretic  action  continued,  thus 
proving  that  the  kidney  was  the  end  or- 
gan for  the  drug's  action.'  In  1932, 
Bartram  fin-ther  substantiated  tliis  con- 
clusion by  demonstrating  thai  ditu-esis 
occurred  only  in  that  kiclnev  whose  renal 
artery  was  injected  directly  with  an  or- 
ganic mercurial  diuretic.'^ 

In   1931,  Chrometzka  and  Unger,'-'  in 
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Kiel,  and  in  1932,  Gavazeni,^*^'  in  Pavia, 
and  in  1934,  Blumgart,  Gilligan.  Levy, 
Brown,  and  Volk,^^  in  Boston,  studied 
more  precisely  some  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  these  drugs.  By  1934  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  diuresis  resulted, 
not  from  increased  glomerular  filtration, 
but  rather  from  decreased  tubular  re- 
al )sorption. 

A  departmental  outline  of  the  course 
in  pharmacology,  given  at  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1935,'-  groups  the  organic  mercurial  di- 
uretics under  the  subheading  of  "Kidney 
Irritants."  This  outline  emphasized  that, 


Kidney  Irritants 

a.  Irritnt*  tubules  and .  prevent  them  f'-om  effectively  elimlnatins 
water.  !lay  causa  permanent  In^iury-  proauce  nephritis 

(1)  Kidneys  concentrate  volatile  oils  and  ellrdnate  them 

(2)  Heavy  metals  proauce  nephritis-  can  produce  experimental 
nephritis  with  uranium  acetate-  specific, 

b.  Calomel-  useful  in  treatlnr;  enema,  anasarca  and  ascites. 

\X)  In  duodenu-Ti-  mercurous  oxide-  some  mercury  in  the  urine 
but  not  sufficient  to  produce  efficient  effects. 

(a)  ..ction-  through  strong  cathartic  action  of  drug 
causes  water  to  be  eliminated  in  the  feces, 

c.  NovBsural  ,M„tl,R, 

(1 J  Organic  mercury  compound,  introduced  in  medicine  as  an 
antisyphllitic 

(2)  Causes  mar'.ied  diiaresis-  irritant  c'rug-  must  be  used 
with  ^ruat  care 

(3)  ^'flien  edema  is  of  cardiac  origin  may  be  of  some  benefit 
in  doses  of  1  cc  ,  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  intravenous 
May  also  be  given  intramuscularly 

(a)  Used  only  as  a  last  resort-  when  other  diuretics 
have  failed. 


although  these  agents  were  callable  of 
producing  marked  diuresis,  they  slionld 
be  used  with  great  caution.  The  notes 
sti])ulated  that  Novasurol,  in  dose  of 
1  cc.  intravenously,  might  be  beneficial 
in  treating  edema  of  cardiac  origin.  The 
outline  cautioned  that  the  drug  could  be 
given  intranniscularly,  but  that  it  sliould 
])e  used  as  a  diuretic  of  last  resort  and 
with  utmost  care.  In  contrast  to  this  point 
of  view,  Modell.^''  in  1961,  referred  to 
mercurial  diuretics  as  the  most  potent 
and  most  dependable  of  diuretics  and  as 
being  eminently  safe. 
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CHEMICAL    STRUCT L-Ri:^* 

Structurally,  the  organic  merctu-ial 
diuretics  are  substituted  compounds  of 
mercurous  proprionic  acid. 


sic  structure  of  organic  mercurial  diuretic 

H    H    H 
I     I      I 
R-C-C-C-Hg-X 
I     I      I 
H    OY  H 


jitional  groups:  ^ 
acyclic 
allicyclic 
aromatic 
heterocyclic 


R^ 


H    H    H 
III 
C-C-C-Hg-j 
I    >^  I 
H  IOYjH 


.Theophylline 
-X^Chloride 

Thioacetic  acid 


"usually  OCH, 


the  pharmacologically  important  linkage 
being  the  C-Hg.  This  linkage  is  stable 
in  alkaline  solution.  In  acid  medium  it 
decomposes  to  release  an  ion  of  mercury 
which  then  combines  with  cell  compo- 
nents. 

In  most  of  the  com])Ounds  currently 
used,  the  X  in  the  basic  formula  repre- 
sents theophylline ;  in  chlormerodrin  or 
Neohydrin.  a  chloride  ion  :  and  in  mer- 
captomerin.  or  Thiomerin.  thioacetic 
acid. 

Theoj)h\lline  increases  the  solubility 
and  absorbability  of  the  compounds  and 
decreases  local  irritation  at  the  site  of 
injection.  Chlormerodrin  is  not  only  ab- 
sorbed   more    readily    from    the   gastro- 


GENERIC    NAME 


PROPRIETARY 

NAME 


CHEMICAL  STRUCTURE 


COMPLEXING  AGENT 


CHIormerodrin 


Meralluride  sodium 


Mercaptomerin  sodium 


Merc'jrphylline 
sodium 


IVlercjmatilin  sodium 


Merethoxylline 
procaine 


Mersalyl  sodium  and 
tlieophyliine 


Neohydrin 


Mercuhydrin  sodium 


Thiomerin  sodium 


Mercuzanthine 


Cumertilin 


Dicurin  procaine 


Salyrgen-theophylline 


H    H    H        H 

III         I 

NH2-C-N-C-C — C-Hg-CI 

II  III 

0  H    OCH3  H 


ONaH    H  H    H    OCH,  H 

III  I      I      I         I 

C  — C-C-C-N-C-C C-HgOH 

II       I      I     II  II         I 

0      H    H    0  H    H        H 


Theophylline 
H3C 


^3^^ 'CH3 


0 


H    H    H        H 
III         I 

N-C-C C-HgOH 

II         I 
0  H    OCH,  H 


Same  as  in  mercaptomerin 
H    OCH3  H 

■C-HgOH 


a 


\^  0 

O-C-C-Hg 
H    H    1;! 
■C-N-C-C    H    Ijl 
b    H    {\    6-C-C-O-CH3 

0    H    H    OCH3  IH 

-C-N-C-C C-HgOH 

1;!    H    H        H 

0-C-C-O-Na 

I     <i 
H    0 


Sodium  thioacetate 

H    0 

H-S-C-C-ONa 
I 
H 

Theophylline 


Theophylline 


Theophylline  and  procaine 

H,N-(/     Vc-O-C-C-NICjHslj 
H    H 


Theophylline 
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intestinal  tract.  l)ut  irritates  it  less  than 
other  compounds.  The  thioacetic  acid 
compound,  mercaptomerin,  or  Thiomerin 
sodium,  is  more  readily  ahsorbed  and 
less  irritating"  when  given  subcutaneous- 
ly.  and  is  also  probably  less  cardiotoxic 
than  the  theophylline  compounds. 

The  OY  grouping  is  most  commonly 
a  methoxy  group  (OCH.-i).  This  has  no 
pharmacologic  effect,  but  governs  only 
the  solubility  of  the  compound.  In  most 
instances  the  solvent  is  methanol. 

The  R  substituent  affects  both  the 
diuretic  activity  and  the  toxicity  of  the 
compound.  This  grouping  may  be  acyclic, 
allicyclic.  heterocyclic,  or  aromatic,  and 
is  bound  to  the  propyl  chain  by  a  carbon- 
to-carbon  or  carl)on-to-amide  linkage. 

LOCALIZATION   OF  ACTION 
WITHIN  THE  KIDNEY 

Observing  that  the  rate  of  creatinine 
clearance  was  constant  in  mercurial  diu- 
resis, Blumgart  and  his  group  concluded 
that  the  diuretic  effect  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  increased  glomerular  filtration. 
They  demonstrated  a  measurable  in- 
crease in  the  excretion  of  water,  sodium, 
chloride,  and  potassium,  and  concluded 
therefrom  that  diuresis  was  dependent 
upon  decreased  tubular  reabsorption.^^ 

The  primary  mechanism  of  diuresis 
derives  from  the  increased  excretion  of 
sodium  and  chloride  produced  by  their 
decreased  reabsorption  in  the  proximal 
convoluted  tubules.  This  tubular  fluid 
with  its  increased  sodium  concentration 
passes  into  the  distal  convoluted  tubules 
where  it  curtails  water  reabsorption  be- 
cause of  its  increased  osmcjlar  concen- 
tration there.  This  mechanism  was  elab- 
orated in  the  stop-flow  technique  ex- 
periments of  Afalvin,  in  1957. ^■''  In  this 
important  experimental  method,  the  in-e- 
ter  of  an   animal   is   clamped   so  as  to 


raise  the  intra-ureteral  and  intra-renal 
pressure  to  equal  the  filtration  pressure. 
The  trapped  filtrate  continues  to  be  af- 
fected l)y  the  cellular  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted  tubules.  After  six  to  eight 
minutes,  the  clamp  is  released  and  the 
urine  collected  in  small  serial  samples, 
which  are  then  analyzed  for  creatinine 
(an  index  of  water  reabsorption),  para- 
amino  hippuric  acid  ( proximal  segment 
activity;,  and  electrolytes.  The  first  sam- 
ples are  deemed  to  represent  the  urine 
as  it  is  in  the  distal  tubules,  the  subse- 
quent ones  in  the  proximal  tubules. 

Kessler,^^  in  1958,  observed  a  doubling 
of  the  sodium-creatinine  clearance  ratio 
after  the  administration  of  chlormero- 
drin.  There  followed  no  increase  in  so- 
dium clearance  in  the  distal  tubules.  He 
interpreted  these  data  as  indicating  the 
site  of  action  to  be  in  the  proximal  con- 
voluted tubules. 

Giebisch,^'  in  1958,  demonstrated  elec- 
tronegativity within  the  lumina  of  the 
I^roximal  tubules  and  regarded  this  as 
evidence  of  active  sodium  reabsorption. 
The  electrical  potential  is  diminished 
when  rats  are  given  chlormerodrin. 

Duggan  and  Pitts,  in  1950,^^  calculated 
the  maximum  depression  of  tubular  re- 
absorption by  an  organic  mercurial  diu- 
retic to  be  between  17.1%  and  21.4%. 
They  suggested  that  this  indicated  that 
only  a  small  section  of  the  tul)ule  is 
affected  by  the  drug. 

Neither  the  mechanism  by  which  ions 
are  transported  across  tubular  epithelium 
nor  that  of  inhibition  of  ion  transport  is 
known.  Current  speculation  revolves 
around  the  possibility  that  the  source  of 
energy  for  such  transport  is  normally  an 
enzyme  which  can  be  blocked  by  mer- 
ciu"y.  This  ])hen()mcnon  is  under  current 
study. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  active  ion 
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reabsorption  is  confined  to  sodium,  and 
tliat  the  chloride  is  passively  retained  in 
the  tubular  fiuid  to  maintain  ionic  equi- 
lil)rium.  Soiue  investigators,  however, 
contend  that  active  reabsorption  applies 
to  chloride,  with  sodium  being  the  pas- 
sive constituent  of  the  tul)ular  fluid. ^"' 
Evidence  given  to  support  the  latter  view 
is  that  repeated  mercurial  diuresis  tends 
to  produce  hypochloremic  alkalosis. 
When  the  serum  chlorides  tall  below 
90-95  mEq/L  and  the  plasma  bicarbonate 
rises  above  30-35  m]\Iol/L.  further  diu- 
retic response  ceases.  In  refutation. 
Pitts^^  contends  that  this  conclusion — 
that  chloride  reabsorption  has  been 
blocked — is  unwarranted,  since  hypo- 
chloremic alkalosis  can  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sodium-sparing  function  of 
distal  tubules,  wherein  sodium  is  ex- 
changed for  potassium,  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen. 

Mercurial  diuretics  do  not  modify  the 
effect  of  anti-diuretic  hormone  upon  re- 
nal flow.^^  The  increased  excretion  of 
water  results  from  the  osmotic  demands 
of  the  increased  concentration  of  sodium 
and  chloride  in  the  tubular  urine. 

BODY    DISTRIBUTION    OF    DRUG 

The  availability  of  radioactively  la- 
belled materials  and  the  development  of 
techniques  for  their  experimental  use. 
not  only  opened  new  approaches  for  the 
study  of  renal  physiology  on  the  cellular 
level,  but  helped  to  provide  additional  in- 
sight into  the  distribution  of  organic 
mercurial  diuretics  in  the  body. 

Following  the  intravenous  injection  of 
chlormerodrin  in  rats,  and  similarly,  of 
Alercuhydrin  in  man.  the  distribution 
pattern  of  the  drug  in  the  various  body 
compartments  is  predictable. i^'  ^^-  ^^  Over 
80%  of  the  drug  is  removed  from  the 
plasma  within  20  minutes.  The  drug  is 


then  concentrated  primarilv  in  the  renal 
cortex,  whence  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine. 
During  the  first  hour,  the  concentration 
within  the  renal  cortex  rises  progressive- 
ly to  reach  a  plateau.  As  the  drug  is 
excreted  in  the  urine,  the  plateau  is  main- 
tained by  additions  to  the  renal  cortex 
from  temporary  shortage  depots  in  other 
tissues.  Most  of  the  drug  is  excreted  in 
the  urine.  Some  appears  in  the  bowel, 
saliva,  sweat,  and  milk.  Somewhat  less 
than  one-third  of  that  moiety  excreted 
by  the  bowel  enters  the  intestinal  tract 
as  a  component  of  bile. 

The  rate  of  renal  excretion  is  governed 
In-  both  the  chemical  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular compound  employed  and  by  the 
route  of  administration.  When  the  drug 
is  combined  with  theophyllin  or  thioacetic 
acid,  absorption  is  enhanced.  Since  these 
compounds  are  absorbed  rapidly,  they 
can  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  urine 
rapidly.  Chlormerodrin  (Neohydrin) 
and  mercumatilin  (Cumertilin)  are  ab- 
sorbed more  rapidly  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  and  therefore  excreted  to 
a  lesser  extent  by  the  bowel  than  the 
other  compounds  when  given  by  mouth. 
Speediest  excretion  of  parenterally  ad- 
ministered drugs  follows  intravenous 
administration. 

Sixty  to  eighty  percent  of  the  injected 
drug  is  excreted  within  24  hours.  Such 
rapid  turnover  avoids  tissue  accumula- 
tion from  repeated  injections  unless 
oliguria  or  renal  failure  coexists.  In 
either  of  the  latter  situations,  repeated 
injections  may  result  in  the  accumulation 
of  mercury  to  dangerously  toxic  levels. 

Farah.--  in  1948,  demonstrated  that 
certain  monothiol  compounds  lessened 
the  toxic  effects  of  organic  mercurial 
compounds.  Cysteine  and  glutathione  ac- 
complished this  without  interfering  with 
the    diuretic   action   of   the   drug.    BAL 
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lessened  the  toxicity  of  the  mercurial  hut 
also  counteracted  its  diuretic  effect. 

Following  the  administration  of  one 
to  two  ml.  of  the  commonly  used  prepa- 
rations (representing  40  to  80  mgm.  of 
mercury ) .  diuresis  usually  hegins  in  two 
hours,  reaches  its  peak  in  hve  hours,  and 
then  gradually  lessens  over  the  next  18  to 
24  hours.  The  total  diuretic  effect  in  24 
hours  is  usually  from  two  to  four  liters. 
In  some  instances  diuresis  may  extend 
for  a  variahle  period  heyond  24  hours. 

ROUTES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

While  mercurial  diuretics  are  phar- 
macologically effective  when  adminis- 
tered intravenously  and  suhcutaneously, 
they  are  l)est  given  intramuscularlv.  Suh- 
CLitaneous  injections  are  painful  and  may 
cause  considerahle  local  tissue  reaction, 
even  necrosis.  Though  the  danger  of 
necrosis  is  lessened  when  Thiomerin  is 
selected,  this  preparation,  too.  produces 
much  pain  when  given  suhcutaneously. 
Therefore,  the  suhcutaneous  route  can 
neither  he  advocated  nor,  indeed,  justi- 
fied. Intravenous  administration  oft'ers 
no  therapeutic  advantage  over  the  intra- 
muscular route  and  may  he  dangerous. 

REFRACTORY    EDEMA 

Repeated  administration  of  mercurial 
diuretics  often  leads  to  inability  to  re- 
spond to  further  injections.  Schwartz  and 
^^'allace  reported  in  1951-^  that  they  ob- 
served this  refractoriness  to  occur  as  a 
consecjuence  of  tlie  cliloruresis  which 
l)roduces  hy])ochloremic  alkalosis.  They 
restored  res])onsiveness  by  reestablishing 
normal  blood  chloride  levels.  Ruhin. 
Thompson.  Ijraveman.  and  Luckey~^ 
])ioduced  hyperchloremic  acidosis  and  re- 
stored responsiveness  in  their  ])alients 
who  had  become  refractory  to  mercurial 
diuretics.  They  first  employed  ammoni- 


um chloride  and  acetazoleamide  ( Dia- 
mox  )  for  this  purpose. ^"^^  ^^  The  ammoni- 
um chloride,  in  solution  form  to  facilitate 
a1)sorption.  was  given  in  amounts  of  8 
to  10  Gms.  daily.  The  Diamox  was  given 
in  single  daily  doses  of  750  mgm.  Plasma 
chloride  levels  as  high  as  129  niEq/L 
and  plasma  pH  as  low  as  7.14  were 
achieved.  \\  hen  Diamox  is  given  on  the 
same  day  as  the  mercurial  diuretic,  it 
interferes  with  maximum  diuretic  re- 
sponse ;  they  therefore  discontinued  this 
drug  at  least  24  hours  liefore  the  mer- 
curial was  given. 

A  further  refinement  of  this  striking 
advance  in  the  clinical  a])i)lication  of 
mercurial  diuretics  resulted  from  the 
fruitful  search  for  more  palatable  meth- 
ods of  establishing  hyperchloremic  aci- 
dosis. Rubin,  Spiritz,  Mead.  Herrmann, 
Braveman,  and  Luckey-"  successfully 
sul)stituted  for  the  ammonium  chloride, 
1-lysine  monohydrochloride  given  in 
amount  of  40  Gms.  daily  in  four  divided 
doses.  A  simple  indicator  of  adequate 
hyperchloremia  to  assure  diuretic  re- 
sponse was  found  to  be  cliloruresis  in 
excess  of  40  mEq.  of  chloride  per  liter 
of  urine.  It  might  be  appropriate  here, 
albeit  incidental,  to  advise  caution  when- 
ever the  use  of  acidifying  agents  is  con- 
sidered in  the  presence  of  renal  or  hepatic 
failure. 

Occasionallv  a  patient  with  massive 
edema  does  not  respond  to  intramus- 
cularlv administered  mercurial  diuretic 
drug,  even  though  renal  function  is  ade- 
(|uate  and  electrolyte  balance  is  normal. 
This  refractoriness  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  absorption  of  the  drug.  trapi:)ed  in  a 
large  collection  of  edema  lluid.  This  sit- 
uation can  be  circumvented  by  injecting 
the  agent  into  the  deltoid  rather  than  into 
the  thigh  or  buttock,  i'ain  of  the  injection 
can  be  reduced  by  giving  half  of  the  to- 
tal dose  into  each  arm.  Once  the  fluid 
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has  been  niohilized  from  the  lower  part  repeated  injections  of  mercurial  diuretics 
of  the  body,  this  area  can  be  successfully  can  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  mercury 
used  for  future  injections.  to  toxic  levels. 


TOXICITY 

Mercurial  diuretics  are  locally  irritat- 
ing and  painful.  Given  subcutaneously. 
they  can  produce  serious  tissue  reaction 
and  may  cause  necrosis  with  slough. 
Adding  theophylline  and  thioacetic  acid 
to  the  compound  lessens  the  irritating 
effect.  W'lien  taken  orally  these  com- 
pounds may  produce  gastrointestinal  ir- 
ritation, rectal  ulceration,  and  hemor- 
rhage. Administration  by  rectal  suppos- 
itory, a  modality  no  longer  emploved,  has 
l)roduced  serious  proctitis  and  colitis. 

Repeated  administration  of  mercurial 
diuretics  can  lead  to  dehydration  and  to 
serious  distur])ances  of  body  electrolytes. 
Such  complications  can.  in  themselves, 
be  life-threatening.  Such  therapv  can,  as 
l^reviously  noted,  produce  an  electrolyte 
environment  which  i)revents  further  re- 
sponse to  the  drug. 

The  allergic  rashes  occasionally  result- 
ing from  the  mercurial  diuretic  can  often 
be  circumvented  by  using  another  com- 
pound. 

On  rare  occasions  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  these  medications  has  caused 
sudden  death  due  to  ventricular  fibrilla- 
tion.^''•^^  Such  a  catastrophe  can  be  pre- 
vented by  scrupulous  avoidance  of  this 
route  of  administration. 

When  renal  function  is  ade([uate,  there 
is  relatively  great  safety  in  the  long-term 
repeated  use  of  this  class  of  drug.  I  have 
personally  ol)served  one  patient  who  has 
received  from  2  to  8  cc.  of  Mercuhydrin 
weekly  for  over  17  vears.  There  is  as 
yet  no  evidence  of  mercurialism  or  of 
impaired  renal  function  after  all  this 
time.  When,  however,  there  is  oliguria, 
or  marked  im])airment  of  renal  function, 


Sl'MIMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  subject  of  this  essay  is  a  notal)le 
example  of  the  historical  direction  often 
observed  in  Medicine.  A  phenomenon 
was  recognized  in  antiquity,  soon  for- 
gotten, and  then  rediscovered  centuries 
later.  Impetus  to  the  development  of  our 
modern  knowledge  of  a  most  useful  med- 
icament came  from  the  chance  observa- 
tion falling  upon  the  prepared  mind. 
There  followed,  in  the  next  quarter-cen- 
tury, an  orderly  elucidation  of  the  phar- 
macologic knowledge  of  this  important 
class  of  drugs,  so  that  the  clinician  can 
now  employ  them  with  understanding 
and  safety. 

The  final  chapter  has  not  been  written. 
We  must  learn  the  mystery  of  cellular 
ion  transport  and  the  precise  mechanism 
interrupted  l)y  mercury.  The  cjuestions 
raised  by  these  problems  reflect  our  in- 
creasing curiosity  concerning  cellular 
structure  and  function.  The  kidney  and 
that  ancient  metal  mav  well  serve  key 
roles  as  the  secrets  of  the  cell  continue 
to  be  unlocked. 
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MEDICAL      SCHOOL      SECTION 


Dear  Members  of  the  Medical  Alumni.  Students  and 
Friends: 

The  Medical  School  is  continuing  its  study  of  the  cur- 
riculum, teaching,  student  evaluation  and  grading,  and 
faculty-student  counseling. 

Beginning  in  October  the  Faculty  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee will  be  made  up  of  seven  experienced  faculty  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Faculty  Board  from  candidates  nom- 
inated by  the  Heads  of  Departments.  The  Associate  Dean 
for  curriculum  and  instructional  procedure  will  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  to  provide  con- 
tinuity of  effort  and  administration. 

The  members  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  will  not 
represent  their  departments  but  the  faculty  at  large.  This 
type  of  representation  will  allow  the  individual  to  view  the 
curriculum  and  instruction  from  the  over-all  needs  of  the 
student. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  departmental  special  inter- 
ests will  be  better  blended  into  a  coordinated  program  of 
instruction  that  will  allow  the  optimum  development  of  the 
student  as  a  physician. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  resourceful 
individual,  with  experience  in  education,  on  a  full-time 
basis,  to  aid  the  committee  in  its  study  of  the  curriculum 
and  other  factors  involved  in  the  educational  program. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  keep  in- 
formed about  the  educational  programs  in  other  medical 
schools. 

Sincerely, 

William  S.  Stone,  M.D. 
Dean 
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Davidge  Hall   Improvements 

During  the  summer  of  1963,  exten- 
sive refurbishing  of  Davidge  Hall  has 
been  carried  out.  In  line  with  an  estab- 
lished pohcy  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
to  maintain  historic  Davidge  Hall  as  a 
monument  to  American  medical  educa- 
tion, periodic  repairs  and  refurbishments 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  past 
two  decades. 

This  year  extensive  repainting,  re- 
plastering,  and  modernization  of  the  elec- 
trical system  have  been  completed,  along 
with  the  replacement  of  numerous  worn 
floors  and  installation  of  new  electrical 
fixtures  where  indicated.  Last  year  the 
office  of  the  Associate  Dean  was  com- 
pletely refurbished  in  conformity  with 
the  Federal  period  which  the  old  build- 
ing represents. 

University  Receives  Grant  for 
Shock   and   Trauma   Study   Center 

The  Xatioxal  Institutes  of 
Health  have  recently  granted  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  a  sum  of  $800,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  center  for  the 
study  of  shock  and  trauma.  Because  such 
health  research  grants  require  matching 
funds,  the  University  must  raise  an 
equivalent  amount  which  will  result  in  a 
center  costing  better  than  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  center  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley 
of  the  ])e])artnu'nt  of  Surgery. 

Already  in  operation  is  a  pilot  unit 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
months,  utilizing  support  from  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General.  The  1  lil- 
genberg  Foundation  donated  $25,000 
toward  the  program  and  the  Dixie  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  of  Baltimore  also  assisted 


l)v   constructing   an    operating   chamber 
at  a  cost  of  $34,500. 

The  new  center  is  planned  to  bring 
all  resources  of  the  hospital  to  the  patient 
in  shock,  as  well  as  the  latest  experi- 
mental and  technical  procedures.  The 
unit  will  ultimately  provide  eight  beds 
for  patients  in  shock  and  another  eight 
for  convalescents.  There  will  be  a  cen- 
tralized monitoring  system  which  will 
also  record  and  tabulate  data  for  later 
study.  Operating  rooms  and  laboratories 
for  l)asic  studies  will  be  included.  A  high 
pressure  operating  chamber  will  l)e  a 
part  of  the  basic  equi]:)ment. 

Department  of  Psychiatry 
Receives  Large  Grant 

Dr.  Jack  Raher.  Research  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  has  received  a 
grant  of  590.000  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  investigation  of  the 
adrenal  gland  response  to  emotional 
arousal. 

Dr.  Raher  will  conduct  studies  cor- 
relating mood  changes  in  anxiety,  de- 
pression, and  anger  witli  changes  in  the 
outinit  of  hormones  by  the  adrenal  cor- 
tex. 

Recent  work  in  this  field  supports  the 
idea  that  the  adrenal  gland  responds  to 
emotional  arousal  and  that  breakdown 
products  of  adrenocortical  hormones 
which  mav  be  recovered  in  the  urine  pro- 
vide an  accurate  iuflex  of  emotional  in- 
tensity. 

Dr.  Raher  has  developed  certain  ob- 
jective methods  to  study  these  reactions. 
lie  will  l)e  assisted  in  the  investigation 
])\-  Dr.  jacol)  H.  Chassan.  statistical  con- 
sultant, and  Dr.  David  \\.  'i^u-ner,  head 
of  the  research  l)i()cbemical  lal)oratory  at 
the  Sinai  Hospital  of  Maryland. 
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Department  of  Anatomy 

Dr.  Frank  H.  J.  Figge  has  announced 
the  appointinent  of  two  new  members  to 
his  staff  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  josKPii  Wells.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy,  is  a  native  of  Boston, 
Mass.  He  completed  his  undergraduate 
work  in  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Anatomv  at  Duke  University. 
Dr.  Wells  has  held  Pre-  and  Postdoctoral 
Research  Fellowships  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Xeurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  in  support  of  his  studies  on 
the  hypothalamo-neurohypophysial  sys- 
tem and  on  the  uptake  and  distribution 
of  dl-cystine-S-35  in  water-deprived  an- 
imals. He  has  taught  in  the  Departments 
of  Anatomy  at  Duke  University  and  at 
Yale  University.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  \\'ells  and 
their  two  children  arrived  in  Baltimore 
during  the  summer. 

Dr.  Juhan  Anilane  joins  the  stafif 
as  Instructor  in  Anatomv.  Dr.  Anilane 
majored  in  Biology  and  Chemistry  at 
^^'estern  Michigan  University  and  in 
Human  Anatomy  at  the  University  of 
^Michigan  where  he  received  his  baccalau- 
reate degree.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  Zoology  at  Rutgers  University 
where  he  developed  his  research  program 
in  Endocrinology  leading  to  publications 
on  age-hormone  relationships.  Follow- 
ing active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army,  Dr. 
Anilane  taught  in  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment of  \\'estern  Michigan  University, 
served  as  a  Research  Assistant  with  the 
Upjohn  Co.  in  Kalamazoo,  and  at  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Research  at  Rut- 
gers University  in  Xew  Jersey.  He  held 


a  Predoctoral  Fellowship  while  earning 
his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Rutgers.  Dr.  Anilane 
and  his  wife  (who  also  holds  a  Ph.D. 
in  Zoology)  will  move  to  Baltimore  early 
in  September. 

Activities  of  Department 
of  Dermatology 

Members  of  the  department  have  com- 
pleted a  text  entitled  "Patients  Proto- 
col." completed  in  co-operation  with  a 
committee  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Dermatology.  This  volume  has  been 
distributed  to  each  of  the  more  than 
2,000  dermatologists  in  the  United 
States,  the  various  medical  libraries,  and 
to  professors  of  Medicine  in  each  of  the 
medical  schools  in  the  coinitry. 

On  May  3,  Dr.  Harry  M.  Robinson, 
Ir.,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  spoke  at 
the  Student  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago.  Later  on  May  16,  he 
delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Iowa  State 
Medical  Association  Postgraduate  As- 
sembly. In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Louis 
E.  Harmon,  Dr.  Robinson  presented  a 
paper  before  the  American  Dermatolog- 
ical  Association  entitled  "Multiple  Li- 
poidal  Histiocytoma."  Dr.  Francis  A. 
Ellis  presented  a  paper  before  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  entitled  "Cry- 
oglobulinemia Applied  to  Dermatology." 

Dr.  Joan  Raskin  of  the  department 
has  just  completed  an  article  entitled 
"Fluorescence  Microscopy  in  the  Study 
of  Tissue  Antigen  Antibody  Reactions." 

A  dermatology  symposium  is  being 
planned  for  the  postgraduate  group  in 
October  of  1963.  In  November,  1963, 
Dr.  Dunseath  and  Dr.  Robinson  will 
present  an  exhibit  before  the  Southern 
Medical  Association  ;  while  in  December, 
Dr.  Harmon  of  the  department  will  also 
present  an  exhibit  entitled  "Pigmenta- 
tion" before  the  American  /\cademv  of 
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Dermatology.  Dr.  Robinson  will  again 
speak  before  the  Academy  in  December 
on  the  subject  "Rehabilitation  of  Pa- 
tients with  Occupational  Skin  Diseases," 
and  will  preside  at  a  round  table  discus- 
sion at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Francis  Ellis 
will  be  on  the  panel  of  Dermal  Pathology. 

Dr.  Vernon  E.  Krahl 
to  Lecture  in  Philadelphia 

Dr.  \'erxox  E.  Kraiil.  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  will  present  a  paper  entitled 
"Living  Pulmonary  Histology,"  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Hahnemann  ^Medical  Col- 
lege Symposium  on  Aging  of  the  Lung. 
The  Symposium  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  and  A\'ednesday.  Xoyember 
18-20  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Krahl  will  be 
a  part  of  a  panel  on  "Biochemical  and 
Structural  Changes  in  the  Aging  Lung." 

Dr.  Cowley  Speaks  at 
1963  Heart  Association  Sessions 

Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  Professor  of 
Thoracic  Surgery  in  the  School  of  Med- 
icine, spoke  at  the  scientific  session  of  the 
Heart  Association  of  ^Maryland  on  the 
subject,  "Hyperbaric  Oxygen." 

Dr.  Hull  on  Important 
Eastern  Mission 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Hull,  distinguished 
surgeon  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery in  the  School  of  Medicine,  was 
summoned  on  June  18  by  the  goyern- 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  op- 
erate upon  the  ailing  Prime  Minister  of 
the   Middle   Eastern  kingdom. 

Dr.  llull.  who  performed  the  surgery 
and  remained  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  convalescence  of  tliis  inijjortant  ])a- 
tient.  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
from  June  18  to  25.  Later  Dr.  Hull  was 


decorated  by  his  ^Majesty,  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan. 

Department  of  Radiology 
Receives  Large  Grant 

The  Inatioxal  Ixstitutes  of 
Health  have  awarded  a  three-year 
grant  of  $199,375  to  University  Hos- 
pital's division  of  Radiology  for  contin- 
uation of  clinical  trials  of  a  new  tech- 
nique developed  at  the  hospital  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchogenic  carcinoma 
through  the  use  of  Cobalt  60  radiation 
prior  to  surgery. 

Dr.  Ferxaxdo  G.  Bloedorx,  Profes- 
sor of  Radiology  and  head  of  the  radio- 
therapy division,  has  been  collaborating 
with  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  Professor 
and  head  of  the  division  of  Thoracic 
Surgery,  in  the  development  of  this 
technique  and  will  direct  its  continued 
trial  at  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Bloedorn  has  reported  preliminary 
findings  indicating  that  preoperative  ra- 
diation in  192  patients  modified  other- 
wise inoperable  tumors  so  that  opera- 
tion could  be  performed.  Follow  up  of 
the  group  from  two  to  six  years  indicated 
a  survival  rate  among  patients  regarded 
as  hopeless  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 
those  who  ordinarily  would  have  been 
considered  as  good  operable  risks. 

Members  of  Dermatology 
Department  Honored 

Dr.  Hakrv  M.  Robixsox,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology,  and  members  of 
his  stafif,  including  Dr.  \\'illiam  Dun- 
seath.  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine  in 
Dermatology,  and  Dr.  Eugene  S.  l:5er- 
eston.  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Dermatology,  were  cited  recently  by 
the  .Xnierican  Medical  Association  for 
tlieir  e.\hil)it  entitle<l  "Pathogenic  1^'ungi 
of  North  America." 
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It  is  possible  to  indicate.  l)ut  not  to 
describe,  the  sense  of  honor  I  feel  in 
sharing  this  occasion  with  you.  Its  sig- 
nificance extends  beyond  the  justifiable 
pride  that  each  of  you  feels :  it  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  furthering  a  noble  tradition, 
of  formally  acknowledging  capability  to 
practice  medicine.  Further,  it  symbolizes 
capability  at  an  unsurpassed  level,  at  a 
time  when  man's  greater  potentialities 
are  so  critically  poised.  The  graduation 
of  a  class  of  ph}-sicians  has  always  been 
an  individual  and  institutional  achieve- 
ment. Today  it  is  a  vital  national  and,  in- 
deed, international  gain. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  commencing 
your  medical  careers,  I  should  like  to 
view  these  from  the  perspective  of  an 
administrator  of  medical  research  (long 
since  a  physician  and  working  scientist). 
Such  an  overview  may  offer  something 
of  value  for  those  who  will  practice  a 
profession  grounded  in  the  medical  sci- 
ences. Perhaps  I  may  begin  by  reflecting 
on  broad  trends  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury which  are  changing  appreciably  the 
physician's  role.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
testified  to  this  approach  in  saying,  'T 
find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what 
direction  we  are  moving." 

Looking  back,  one  sees  an  outstand- 
ing trend  in  the  acceleration  of  the  rate 


*  Precommencement  address,  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  7,  1963. 

**  Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


of  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  This  is 
impossible  to  quantify.  Yet  the  knowl- 
edge and  materials  gained  prior  to  1850 
were  at  least  doubled  by  1900,  more  than 
doubled  again  by  the  start  of  World 
\\'ar  II,  and  at  least  again  since.  If  this 
is  too  crude  a  measure,  I  will  supply  a 
few  broad  examples  of  medical  progress 
that  have  occurred  in  my  own  time. 

In  the  field  of  therapeutics  alone,  one 
thinks  immediately  of  the  number  of  es- 
sential nutrients ;  two  revolutions  in 
antibacterial  agents — the  sulfonamides, 
then  the  antibiotics  ;  important  hormones 
including  those  of  the  adrenal  cortex ; 
oral  antidiabetics  ;  the  tranquilizers  ;  anti- 
hypertensives ;  anticoagulants ;  many 
agents  useful  in  cancer  and  neurological 
diseases ;  and  a  wholly  new  technology 
of  anesthesia. 

Preventive  medicine  gained  fluorida- 
tion of  public  water  supplies  and  many 
bacterial  and  viral  antigens. 

Surgery  and  diagnostic  technology 
have  made  fantastic  strides.  Today's 
operations  for  the  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  organs  would  have  been  rejected 
by  my  professor  of  surgery  as  ridiculous 
to  think  about. 

Finally,  we  have  gained  a  far  better 
understanding  of  disease  mechanisms 
which  defies  summary  treatment. 

Sweeping  and  fundamental  changes  in 
clinical  practice  have  followed  these  ad- 
vances. Above  all,  the  physician's  effec- 
tiveness has  been  enormously  increased. 
This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  major  shifts 
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in  the  mortality  picture  and  the  age 
grouping  of  the  population.  ]\Iuch  has 
been  said  of  these  changes  and  I  men- 
tion them  only  in  passing.  But  the  phy- 
sician has  also  been  affected  in  a  way 
less  often  noted — through  the  far  greater 
complexity  of  clinical  practice  and  the 
mounting  difficulty  of  keeping  abreast  of 
new  developments. 

A  vastly  expanded  body  of  knowledge, 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  physician,  and 
broad  social  changes  have  led  to  certain 
modifications  of  the  physician's  role.  The 
increase  in  specialization  is  prominent. 
This  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  url)an  areas 
and  the  advantages  of  limiting  one's  field, 
notablv  enhancement  of  one's  abilities.  A 
corollary  development  has  been  the  gen- 
eral practitioner's  increasing  referral  of 
complex  problems  to  the  specialist,  with 
concomitant  responsil)ilities  in  the  man- 
agement of  cases.  To  some  extent,  then, 
the  trend  toward  sj:)ecialization  is  an 
adjustment  to  scientific  progress. 

Accom])anying  these  trends  have  been 
outstanding  changes  in  the  patient-physi- 
cian relationship.  Social  developments, 
url)anization,  the  shift  in  practice  from 
l)edside  to  office,  more  institutional  med- 
icine, and  the  svstem  of  specialization 
have  all  tended  to  depersonalize  the  re- 
lationship. I  am  not  one  who  deplores 
this  tendency  ;  I  see  it  not  only  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  social  changes, 
but  as  a  step  toward  greater  integration 
of  medical  and  social  resources  within 
the  community.  The  modern  physician 
must  function  eft'ectivelv  in  a  complex 
of  hospitals,  schools,  lal)oratories,  s])e- 
cialized  health  agencies,  and  referral  sit- 
uations. But  a  growing  sense  of  having 
found  better  ways  to  fulfill  his  mission 
has  encouraged  him  to  acce]:)t  and  even 
seek  the  new  orientation.  Out  of  a  role 
once  highly   individualized — oriented   to 


the  patient  in  a  family  context — has  em- 
erged a  social  responsibility  to  meet 
the  medical  needs  of  the  community  from 
which  many  of  his  resources  are  drawn 
as    well   as   to   render   personal   service. 

1^he  physician  has  always  been  obli- 
gated to  keep  abreast  of  emerging  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  to  utilize  it  well,  or 
see  that  it  is  utilized,  on  behalf  of  his 
patients.  T  think  of  this  as  the  ohVigation 
to  know.  It  has  particularly  important 
implications  for  anyone  embarking  on  a 
medical  career  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  broader  implications  will 
l)e  obvious  if  we  face  the  simple  fact  that 
most  of  you  will  be  practicing  medicine 
into  the  next  century.  Scientific  advances 
will  have  continued,  and  much  of  what 
you  have  learned  up  to  now  will  l)e 
greatly  modified.  "The  most  vivid  truth 
of  our  age" — to  quote  IMargaret  ]\Iead — 
"is  that  no  one  will  live  all  his  life  in  the 
world  into  which  he  was  born.  .  .  ."  \\q 
might  speculate  generally  on  the  direc- 
tion of  changes  over  the  next  33  vears 
or  so. 

Certainly  we  will  reap  rewards  of  cur- 
rent research  programs,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Manifold  expansion  of  the  research 
base,  largely  during  the  time  you  have 
been  in  college  and  medical  school,  has 
prol^ably  accelerated  medical-science  ca- 
pability by  about  a  decade.  The  quick- 
ened pace  of  new  findings  will  continue, 
and  the  ])ool  of  knowledge,  tools,  and 
te.'hni(|Ues  axailable  to  the  phvsician  will 
continue  to  grow  ra])idlv. 

The  nature  of  the  change  in  clinical 
medicine  mav  be  expected  to  follow  a 
characteristic  pattern.  It  is  reasonable 
to  sav  that  no  knowledge  is  ever  lost;  a 
fact  gained  remains  a  fact,  and  tools  for 
the  most  part  arc  merely  improved.  lUit 
wh;it  is  considered  an  adequate  definition 
of  a  disease  entity  today  will  no  longer 
olitain  tomorrow. 
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Tlie  major  ])ro1)leni  that  each  of  you 
will  face  in  a  very  personal  way  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge availal)le  for  a])plication  to  a  disease 
situation  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
the  physician  is  finding"  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  utilize  individually  the  bulk 
of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures 
available  in  the  best  interest  of  his  pa- 
tient. And  1  trul}-  l)elie\-e  we  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  very  rapid 
medical  advance. 

Epidemiologv,  now  applied  to  non- 
infectious as  well  as  to  infectious  diseases, 
is  deriving  new  vigor  from  automatic 
data  processing  and  other  techniques  for 
extending  the  scope  of  medical  science. 
The  skills  of  the  l)iometrician,  supple- 
menting those  of  the  lal)oratory  and  clin- 
ical investigator,  are  providing  valuable 
information  in  cardiovascular  diseases, 
the  arthritides,  neurological  diseases, 
and  cancer.  Such  approaches  do  not  gen- 
erally give  final  solutions  to  health  prob- 
lems, l)ut  they  can  be  expected  to  isolate 
causal  and  contributorv  factors  for  later 
and  definitive  exploration. 

Modern  advances  in  biochemistry  have 
rapidlv  extended  our  depth  of  under- 
standing of  cellular  phenomena  and  the 
integrated  systems  on  which  some  of 
these  depend.  Such  information  com- 
bined with  new  abilities  to  translate  the 
findings  to  the  total  organism  in  health 
and  disease  continue  to  expand  our  fund 
of  basic  knowledge  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Much  of  this  investigation  is  addressed 
to  fundamental  aspects  of  the  life  proc- 
esses. It  will  eventually  move  more  di- 
rectly into  the  theater  of  disease.  Mean- 
while the  same  approaches  will  yield  an 
array  of  new  drugs  to  tide  us  over. 

An  even  deeper  penetration  into  the 
life  processes  will  come  from  the  field 
of  physical  biology.  As  physicists,  phys- 
ical chemists,   and  mathematicians  turn 


their  models  of  thought  and  instruments 
of  precision  to  the  living  world,  we  are 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  intracellular  reactions  and  the 
complex  mechanisms  involved.  Already 
we  have  an  array  of  definable  "molecular 
diseases,"  some  insight  into  the  me- 
chanics of  protein  synthesis  and  cell 
re])lication,  and,  at  the  very  least,  an 
understanding  of  the  framework  in  which 
genetic  information  is  stored  and  re- 
trieved for  transmission.  The  conse- 
((uences  of  these  advances  to  our  under- 
standing of  human  disease  are  probalily 
l)eyond   our   i)resent  comprehension. 

Ten  years  from  now  our  current  un- 
derstanding of  viruses  and  their  inter- 
play with  cells  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease will  appear  primitive  in  retrospect. 
As  a  practical  matter,  in  20  years  many 
viruses  will  have  yielded  specific  antigens 
for  the  prevention  of  a  number  of  dis- 
eases not  yet  suspected,  much  less  clas- 
sified, as  being  of  viral  origin. 

The  fields  of  psychiatry  and  neurology 
will  continue  to  converge  through  fun- 
damental studies  on  the  brain  and  its 
functional  architecture,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  learning  process,  memory,  and 
our  cognitive  faculties  generally.  The  re- 
sults of  such  studies,  together  with  a 
l)road-based  understanding  of  relevant 
behavioral  sciences,  will  eventually  help 
to  clarify  the  psychoses,  a  variety  of 
emotional  disorders,  and  such  complex, 
devastating  problems  as  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction.  As  knowledge  emerges, 
it  will  have  to  be  applied  both  to  individ- 
uals and  groups.  A  broadened  approach 
through  modification  of  group  dynamics 
will  be  essential  to  the  solution  of  serious 
problems  of  adolescent  and  adult  be- 
havior. 

As  a  prelude  to  this,  the  behavioral 
sciences  will  have  found  a  firm  base  in 
the  preclinical  years,  not  as  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  psychiatry  presented  by  psychi- 
atrists but  rather  as  a  group  of  increas- 
ingly important  fundamental  sciences 
which,  together  with  other  preclinical 
sciences,  will  give  our  student  of  tomor- 
row a  broader  base  for  the  understanding 
of  the  emotional,  intellectual,  and  biolog- 
ical development  of  the  individual. 

Without  attempting  to  press  the  crys- 
tal ball  too  far,  I  think  one  could  safely 
predict  that  these  changes  will  lead  to 
important  adjustments  in  the  medical 
profession.  What  form  are  those  likely 
to  take?  Perhaps  we  should  expect  fitr- 
ther  increases  in  specialization,  group 
practice,  communitv  health  services,  in- 
stitutional medicine,  and  services  to 
physicians.  I  see  no  harm  in  such  pros- 
pects if  they  evolve  spontaneously.  There 
does  seem  a  limit,  however,  to  which 
certain  trends  can  go.  Some  have  al- 
ready exceeded  reasonable  bounds,  such 
as  the  lengthening  of  medical  education, 
dependence  on  the  drug  trade  for  instruc- 
tion, gravitation  of  physicians  toward 
centers  of  population,  and  simple  prolif- 
eration of  the  professional  literature.  If 
the  physician  is  to  become  increasingly 
effective,  he  must  apply  himself  to  deal- 
ing with  these  trends  or  at  least  holding 
them  in  check.  He  will  not  be  alone  in 
his  task,  for  many  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations share  his  concern. 

Most  certainly,  then,  the  physician  will 
be  simultaneouslv  blessed  and  beset  with 
innovations  that  increase  his  "obligation 
to  know."  I  have  no  specific  plan  to  offer 
by  wav  of  helping  the  physician  meet  this 
situation.  However,  I  would  make  a  few 
general  observations  that  might  stiggest 
approaches. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  phys- 
icians must  somehow  keep  abreast  of  a 
rapidl\-  advancing,  practical  frontier  of 
knowledge — must  develoj)  more  efiicient 
means  for  doing  so — then  the  absence  of 


any  formal  recognition  of  the  need  is 
conspicuous.  One  would  expect  to  see  a 
firm,  clear  response  on  the  part  of  the 
profession — a  consensus  for  some  uni- 
form evidence  of  renewal  of  knowledge 
and  skills.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a 
periodic  relicensing  of  physicians  or  a 
mandatory  program  of  study. 

Concurrently,  the  practitioner  must 
find  the  time — say.  through  opportunities 
for  sabljatical  leave — in  which  to  learn 
and  perhaps  participate  in  teaching  activ- 
ities. Programs  to  alleviate  the  national 
shortage  of  medical  man])ower  should 
take  this  into  account. 

Where  should  we  look  for  action  in 
this  general  area  ?  Obviously,  the  pro- 
fession itself — the  leaders  among  phys- 
icians and  medical  educators — must  take 
the  initiative  in  developing  a  system  for 
the  continuance  of  education.  This  should 
encompass  the  entire  spectrum  of  needs : 
evaluation  of  findings,  demonstrations, 
teaching,  communication,  and  formal 
standards  and  requirements.  Like  the 
creation  of  new  schools,  board  exam- 
inations, and  so  forth,  the  development 
of  opportunities  for  continuing  medical 
edtication  will  re(|uire  concerted  action 
within  the  ranks. 

I  needn't  dwell  on  the  excellent  pro- 
posals nor  the  impressive  array  of  tech- 
nological aids  to  teaching  and  communi- 
cations that  are  already  available  for  an 
educational  |)rogram  such  as  we  all  must 
advocate.  But  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  the  need  is  not  for  mere  information, 
nor  for  technical  devices  to  convey  it.  It 
is  a  need  for  development  of  new  teach- 
ing-learning situations. 

The  tradition  of  medicine  dictates  that 
effective  ])rograms  for  keeping  up  with 
new  knowledge  shall  be  established. 
Their  evolution,  though  sporadic,  is  al- 
ready a])])arent.  If  somehow  they  do  not 
mature — if  the  physicians  of  tomorrow 
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do  not  fully  accept  their  "obligation  to 
know" — then  most  certainly  an  informed 
public  will  liecome  a  compelling  force, 
with  many  undesirable  consequences.  I 
l)elieve.  however,  that  we  will  gradually, 
as  part  of  an  evolutionary  i)rocess.  as- 
similate the  conce])t  that  medical  educa- 
tion of  a  highly  developed,  fairly  system- 
atic kind  must  be  continuous  throughout 
the  medical  career. 

Such  a  concept  and  the  programs  to 
implement  it  will  have  several  broad 
effects.  One.  they  will  help  to  close  the 
present  gap  in  the  spectrum  from  re- 
search to  practice.  Two,  they  will  assure 
the  physician  of  the  most  up-to-date 
useful    knowledge    and    technicjues    by 


which  to  augment  his  efficiency.  Three, 
they  will  result  in  better  feedback  of  im- 
portant information  to  the  research  com- 
munity. And  four,  thev  will  Ijring  insti- 
tutions and  industry  into  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine  in  constructive  new 
ways. 

In  summary  then,  the  challenge  to  the 
physician  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  to 
maintain,  in  a  rapidly  evolving  medical 
technology,  the  individual  competence 
which  warrants  the  position  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  assigned  to  him  when  he  said. 
"There  are  men  and  classes  of  men  that 
stand  above  the  common  herd.  .  .  .  the 
physician  almost  as  a  rule.  He  is  the 
flower  (such  as  it  is)  of  oiu-  civilization." 
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Howard  Matheson  Buljert  was  the 
second  son  l)orn  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Henry  and  Blanche  Leiter  Buhert  on 
March  10.  1898.  His  father  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  the  class  of  1888.  His  mother 
was  descended  from  an  early,  prominent 
Western  Maryland  family. 

Howard  received  his  premedical  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  and  at  the  Bal- 
timore City  College  before  his  graduation 
from  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1920 — the  year 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  College  Park 
Schools  with  the  older  P)altimore  schools 
to  form  the  i)resent  University  of  Mary- 
land. His  formative  years  in  the  medical 
])rofessi()n  had  therefore  ])aralk'led  tlie 
earlier  growtli  of  the  present  medical 
school   and   the  distinguished   career  of 


this  alumnus  has  honored  the  growth  of 
his  alma  mater  through  his  many  facets 
of  productivity. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  jjractice  of 
Internal  Medicine,  Howard  interned  at 
the  Maryland  General  Hospital  and  the 
Elizabeth  Steel  Magee  Hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  In  1923,  he  was  appointed 
an  Assistant  in  Medicine  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  an  Instructor  in  1925,  and 
two  years  later  an  Associate  in  Medicine 
and  an  Instructor  in  Pathology.  Con- 
tinuing as  an  Associate  in  Medicine,  in 
1932  he  was  made  an  Assistant  in  Bac- 
teriology. An  Assistant  Professorship  of 
Medicine  in  1932  preceded  his  appoint- 
ment as  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine, 
in  1947. 

The  development  of  the  Department  of 
Allergy  which  began  about  1925  was  his 
original  idea.  He  promoted  extensive  re- 
search and  published  about  30  manu- 
scripts in  this  field.  In  1947  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  The  American  Academy  of 
Allergy.  For  these  reasons  he  became  an 
authority  of  national  recognition  in  this 
work  and  enjoyed  a  very  large  private 
practice  in  his  specialty.  On  March  24, 
1959,  he  resigned  as  Chief  of  the  Allergy 
Clinic  due  to  an  illness  from  which  he 
had  never  fully  recovered. 

On  October  23,  1945,  the  Faculty 
Board  of  the  School  of  Medicine  created 
the  Committee  on  Postgraduate  Courses 
and  Howard  served  as  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  until  July,  1960.  He  was 
known  as  "Mr.  Postgraduate"  in  his 
tireless  efforts  given  at  great  sacrifice 
to  his  well  being. 

In  chronological  order  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical    Faculty    received    his    val- 
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liable  services.  These  activities  included 
the  following : 

1935 — Reception  Committee 

1940,  1941,  1942— Legislative  Committee 

1949 — Committee  on  Public  Instruction 

Committee    on    Prepayment    Medical 
Care  Plan 

1955 — Councilor 

Delegate  to  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation 
Fact  Finding  Committee  to  Investigate 
Postgraduate  Education 

1956 — Fact  Finding  Committee  to  Investigate 
Postgraduate  Education 
Councilor 

1957 — Councilor 

Fact  Finding  Committee  to  Investigate 
Postgraduate  Education 

1958 — Nominating  Committee 
Vice-Chairman,  Council 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Budget 
The  House  Committee 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary 

1959 — Councilor 

He  also  served  as  Medical  Examiner 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
from  1931  to  1935.  and  Medical  Exam- 
iner for  the  Maryland  State  Police  from 
1935  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  13. 
1963.  He  also  was  founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Classified  Em- 
ployees Association.  In  1935  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of 
Red  Cross  Disaster  Preparations  and 
Relief  Operations  and  in  1954  organized 
a  state- wide  ambulance  evacuation  corps. 

About  each  of  these  activities  much 
could  be  written.  His  tmique  position 
with  the  Maryland  State  Police  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  in  Maryland  law 
where  an  act  was  passed  naming  a  per- 
sonality. (Section  5,  Chapter  303,  State 
of  Maryland  64A,  effective  June  1, 
1935.)  This  law  is  written  as  follows: 
"Dr.  Howard  M.  Hubert  attached  to 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Mary- 
land State  Police  as  Examining  Phys- 
ician  of   the    Department   of    Maryland 


State  Police  and  shall  not  be  attached  to 
the  Commissioner  of   Motor  Vehicles." 

His  position  was  thus  made  subject 
to  the  Alerit  System  to  protect  it  from 
domination  by  partisan  politics.  This  was 
})erhaps  the  first  formal  department  of 
medical  aft'airs  in  state  constabularies, 
and  his  particular  plan  and  ideas  have 
l)een  copied  by  other  states.  On  occasion 
he  was  consulted  by  other  states  in  the 
formulation  of  their  state  police  medical 
services.  His  position  and  policies  were 
vigorously  attacked  by  politicians  and 
even  by  individuals  within  the  force,  par- 
ticularly during  the  years  of  1935 
through  1937.  He  was  an  avowed  non- 
conformist and  successfully  defended  his 
stand  without  compromise. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  handi- 
capped by  a  rheumatic  aortic  stenosis 
and  by  1959  had  stubbornly  utilized  his 
reserve  potential  against  the  advices  of 
his  personal  physician  and  friends.  Final- 
ly several  episodes  of  heart  failure 
brought  this  life  to  a  close.  His  hobbies 
were  his  family  and  his  life  and  work  at 
Maryland  State  Police.  Howard  rarely 
took  a  vacation. 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  life  of  this  man 
after  many  years  of  close  personal  and 
professional  friendship,  we  can  say  he 
was  a  good  doctor ;  kind,  sincere,  and 
loyal  to  friends  and  patients.  He  prac- 
ticed a  code  of  ethics  on  the  highest 
plane.  He  was  a  nonconformist  in  polit- 
ical affairs,  both  professional  and  par- 
tisan, where  in  his  opinion,  the  patient 
or  profession  might  be  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  memories  of  his  fellowship,  en- 
nobled l)y  his  service  to  his  patients, 
friends,  and  profession,  there  is  a  meas- 
ure of  human  worth  as  he  takes  his  place 
among  the  great  and  noble  of  his  time. 

Cyrus  F.  Horixe,  M.D. 
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James;  i:oUp  JHars^f) 

1894=1963 

On  January  4,  1963,  Carroll  County 
lost  by  death  Dr.  James  Tolly  Marsh, 
a  devoted  family  physician  and  dedi- 
cated citizen.  Maryland  citizens  share  in 
this  loss  because  of  his  contributions  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

James  Tolly  Marsh  was  born  in 
Union  Bridge  on  September  17,  1894, 
the  son  of  Rev.  John  Tolly  Marsh,  Meth- 
odist Minister,  and  Sarah  Estelle  Watt, 
daughter  of  Dr.  James  Watt.  He  attend- 
ed Carroll  County  schools,  later  entered 
Western  Maryland  College,  and  was 
awarded  his  B.A.  Degree  in  1916.  His 
education  was  interrupted  by  Army 
service  during  World  War  I,  when  he 
served  his  country  in  France  with  Com- 
pany C  of  the  112th  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion. Later  he  entered  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  com- 
pleting successfully  his  studies  for  his 
medical  degree  in  1924.  During  medical 
school  years,  he  received  practical  train- 
ing which  he  extended  by  serving  as  a 


house  officer  in  the  University  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Jim  Marsh  was  the  epitome  of  the 
good  family  physician.  The  patient's  dis- 
ease at  the  bedside  and  the  environ- 
mental factors  in  the  family  setting  which 
contributed  to  illness  were  his  complete 
responsiliility.  Never  did  he  shirk  the 
total  prol)lem  ;  indeed,  he  understood  and 
practiced  comprehensive  medical  care. 
Calls  for  help  were  answered  faithfully 
night  and  day.  He  was  a  perceptive  his- 
torian and  diagnostician,  with  a  keen- 
ness for  perceiving  a  problem  practic- 
ally. On  the  many  occasions  when  he 
relinquished  the  care  of  his  patient  to  a 
hospital  or  consultant,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  possessed  an  uncanny  ability  to 
surmise  that  a  serious  problem  was  at 
hand.  Jim  Marsh  was  never  willing  to 
guess  or  temporize  when  the  medical 
pattern  was  obviously  serious  or  uncer- 
tain. He  sought  medical  consultative  as- 
sistance on  many  occasions  and  it  was 
his  nature  to  belittle  or  minimize  his  own 
capabilities.  Actually,  his  contribution 
was  paramount,  always  practical  and  to 
the  point. 

His  patients  recall  warmly  the  frank 
way  in  which  he  spoke,  his  unhurried, 
unruffled  manner,  his  practice  of  sitting 
in  the  home  just  to  talk,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  an  anecdote.  Always  a  good 
talker,  he  never  spoke  boastingly  of 
himself.  One  of  his  medical  associates 
and  close  friend  speaks  frankly  of  him 
as  a  "squareshooter." 

Busy  as  he  was.  Dr.  Marsh  took  time 
from  his  arduous  duties  as  a  country 
doctor  for  other  professional  activities. 
Active  in  the  affairs  of  medical  societies, 
he  met  faithfully  with  his  associates  in 
Carroll  County  and  served  as  their  dele- 
gate to  the  Maryland  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty.  He  served  the  State 
Society  with  distinction  and  in  1957  was 
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elevated  to  the  post  of  vice  president. 
He  held  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  Council  of  Medical  Care  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  profited  by 
his  counsel  for  eight  years.  His  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  called  upon  him  for 
service  which  he  never  shirked ;  he 
served  for  many  years  as  Secretarv- 
Treasurer  of  the  ^ledical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation for  Carroll  County.  Appointed  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  as  Lecturer,  Dr. 
]\Iarsh  brought  the  wealth  of  his  general 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  to 
the  hospital  by  talking  informally  to 
groups  of  house  officers  and  medical 
students. 

For  23  years.  Dr.  ]\Iarsh  was  Deputy 
^Medical  Examiner  for  Carroll  Countv 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Carroll 
County  General  Hospital,  having  been 
elevated  to  its  vice  presidency  before  his 
death.  ]\Iany  Baltimore  hospitals  and 
physicians  are  in  his  debt  for  his  referral 
of  patients  with  interesting  medical  prob- 
lems throughout  his  years  of  practice. 

Dr.  Marsh  commanded  the  full  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens  since  he  contributed 
much  beyond  the  confines  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  participated  enthusiastically  in 
affairs  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  \\'est- 
minster  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Westminster  Methodist  Church.  He  was 
a  Director  of  the  Carroll  County  National 
Bank.  As  a  member  of  the  ^Masonic 
Order,  he  achieved  the  Thirty-second 
Degree    and    was    Past    Master    of    the 


Plymouth  Lodge  143,  Union  Bridge. 
His  memberships  extended  into  the 
Carroll  Post,  American  Legion,  and 
Moleville  Farm  Post  467,  \'eterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  During  A\'orld  ^^'ar  H 
he  worked  actively  with  the  Carroll 
County  Draft  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  warmth  of  his  fam- 
ily life,  one  of  Dr.  Marsh's  diversions 
was  a  love  of  riding  which  occasionally 
provided  him  relaxation  from  his  med- 
ical duties.  His  main  life  interest  was 
his  service  to  humanity  and  the  render- 
ing of  proper  attention  to  patients  under 
his  care. 

The  medical  profession  of  Carroll 
Count}-  will  remember  Jini  Marsh  as 
an  outstanding  medical  practitioner,  a 
true  family  doctor,  who  found  time  to 
extend  himself  beyond  his  patients  to 
needs  of  the  community  and  state.  He 
will  be  especially  missed  by  his  fellow 
citizens  much  as  a  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Henry  ]\L  Fitzhugh.  The 
death  of  Jim  ]\Iarsh  inspires  that  type  of 
sorrow  among  friends  and  patients  which 
is  reserved  for  special  people.  He  will 
be  remembered  affectionately  for  many 
years. 

To  Mrs.  James  T.  IVIarsh  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Hospital  and  School  of  ]\Iedi- 
cine  tenders  its  profound  sympathy  and 
acknowledges  with  pride  the  humble  and 
wholesome  way  of  life  which  typified 
tliis  fine  physician. 

Theodore  E.  Woodward 


Invest  in  the  future  healtfi  of  the  nation  and  your  profession 


Give  to  raedical  education  ttiroiagtL  AMEF 


American  Medical  Education  Foundation  (1 


535  N.  Dearborn  St. 
AMEF/        Chicago  10,  III. 
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POSTGRADUATE  COMMITTEE  SECTION 

PATRICK  B.  STOREY,  Chairman  and  Director 

Elizabeth  B.  Carroll,  Executive  Secretary 

Postgraduate  Office :  Room  201 
Davidge  Hall,  522  West  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland 


Postgraduate  Courses  for  the  1963-64  Academic  Year 


The  following  courses  are  sched- 
uled for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year.  Complete  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  office  of  the  Postgrad- 
uate Committee.  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Maryland.  Baltimore  1. 
Md. 

CLINICAL  CARDIOLOGY.  No- 
vember 14,  15,  16,  1963.  Limited  to  30 
students.  Fee  $60.00. 

ADVANCES  IN  MEDICINE.  No- 
vember 20  and  December  4,  1963  at 
Washington  County  Hospital.  Fee 
$30.00. 

NEUROPATHOLOGY  FOR 
PATHOLOGISTS.  December  2-7, 
1963.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Wagner.  Course  limited  to  12  stu- 
dents. Fee  $125.00. 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE.  De- 
cember 11,  1963.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Fleisher.  Fee  $15.00. 

CLINICAL  ANATOMY.  Febrtiary 
3  through  May  27,  1964.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Otto  C.  P>rantigan.  Course 
limited  to   15  students.  Fee  $150.00. 


ADVANCES  IN  MEDICAL  SCI- 
ENCE. Jantiary  9  through  March  26, 
1964.  A  bi-weekly  series  of  lectures  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Patrick  B.  Storey. 
Fee  $40.00. 

SURGICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Jan- 
uary 22.  1964.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arlie  R.  Mansberger.  Course  limited 
to  30  students.  Fee  $15.00. 

PRACTICAL     DERMATOLOGY. 

February  5,  1964.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Harry  M.  Robinson.  Jr.  Limited 
to  30  students.  Fee  $15.00. 

OBSTETRICS.  Febrtiary  19,  1964. 
Lender  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Middleton.  Limited  to  30  students.  Fee 
$15.00. 

DIABETES.  March  11,  1964.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Shaw. 
Limited  to  30  students.  Fee  $15.00. 

HEMATOLOGY.  March  IS  and  25, 
1964.  lender  the  direction  of  Dr.  Milton 

.S.  Sacks.  Limited  to  25  students.  Fee 
$40.00. 
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P  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t's    Letter 


FcUow  PJi xsicians: 


As  the  newly  elected  president  of  yonr  Medical 
Alumni  Association  1  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  honor  of  this  responsibility. 
To  you  Alumni,  the  officers  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
send  greetings  and  best  wishes  and  resolve  to  serve  you 
and  the  Association  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  in  the 
coming  year  by  continuing  and  expanding  the  progres- 
sive programs  our  predecessors  have  initiated.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  cite  three  people  for  their  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Association.  To  Dr.  George  Yeager, 
our  thanks  for  his  business-like  handling  of  the  office 
of  president  and  secondly,  to  our  treasurer.  Dr.  Howard 

B.  Mays,  who  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  putting  our 
organization  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Thirdly,  but  not 
least,  our  Executive  Director,  Dr.  William  H.  Triplett, 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  thankless  task  of  seeing 
that  all  the  wheels  work  smoothly  and  perfectly  together, 
and  who  merits  the  title  more  than  any  other  of  "Mr. 
Medical  Alumni  iVssociation."  Lastly,  our  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  all  those  who  work  so  tirelessly  on  com- 
mittees and  other  assigned  joljs  without  much  recog- 
nition. 

For  the  coming  year  of  1964,  in  May  to  be  exact,  plans 
are  developing  for  a  meeting  of  the  various  University 
Hospital  Associations  under  the  sponsorship  of  and 
combined  with  the  annual  Medical  Alumni  Association 
meeting.  This  will  be  a  new  venture  which  will  offer 
outstanding  speakers  and  scientific  sessions  of  general- 
ized and  specialized  interest  to  all.  We  fervently  hope 
this  action  will  generate  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm in  all  Medical  Alumni,  and  all  other  parties 
concerned.  A  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Cotter,  chairman,  and  Drs.  Ernest  I.  Cornbrooks  and 

C.  Parke  Scarborough,  Jr.,  appointed  from  the  Medical 
Alumni,   have   been   working   most   industriously   with 
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representatives  from  the  Hospital  Associations  in  plan- 
ning this  event. 

Please  let  me  impress  upon  }-ou  how  very  necessary 
the  support  from  each  of  you  is  urgently  needed  to  make 
this  an  outstanding  and  exciting  occasion  for  the  Med- 
ical School  Alumni  Association,  the  Medical  School, 
and  the  various  Hospital  Associations.  Further  infor- 
mation will  soon  he  forthcoming,  but  now  mark  on  your 
calendar  May  8,  1964,  as  a  red  letter  day.  Let  us  all  pull 
together  to  make  this  a  most  memorable  meeting.  This 
event  will  give  you  the  added  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
yourself  the  remarkable  program  of  expansion  that  is 
under  way  for  the  Baltimore  campus.  These  develop- 
ments will  make  you  very  proud  to  be  numbered  among 
the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  it  will  also, 
incidentally,  make  you  experience  a  sense  of  nostalgia 
when  you  realize  that  the  old  familiar  haunts  of  vour 
student  days  have  disappeared  completely  in  the  path 
of  progress. 

In  conclusion,  remember  May  8,  1964,  plan  to  attend, 
bring  your  wife  (there  will  be  activities  for  the  ladies) 
and  make  this  day  an  unparalled  success.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions,  criticisms,  etc.,  please  forward  these 
to  the  Medical  Alumni  Office.  In  future  letters  I  shall 
discuss  other  subjects  which  I  feel  will  be  of  real  interest 
to  you.  Remember  your  officers  and  Board  wish  to  serve 
you  and  your  Association  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
past. 

Sincerely. 

Gibson  J.  Wells,  M.D. 
President 


Alumni   Attend    Cocktail   Party  at  drew,   and    Page   Jett,    Class   of    1931  ; 

Atlantic   City  A.M.A.  Meeting  S.  ^I.  Donchi.  Class  of  1927  ;  J.  H.  Haw- 
kins. Class  of  1956  ;  ].  H.  Limauro,  Class 

More    than    20    Alumni    and    their  ^^^  ^yof,;  Louis  A.  M.  Krause.  Class  of 

ladies  attended  the  annual  Alumni  cock-  191/ 

tail  party  held  on  June  19  at  the  Hotel  ,^j,„    ^,^^^^,^1    were    Drs.    Albert    E. 

Dennis  in  Atlantic  City.  Those  present  Goldstein,    Class    of    1912;    Herman    J. 

included  Drs.  Joseph  Nataro,  Sr.,  Class  William,  Class  of  1940;  Donald  Mintzer 

of  1925;  E.  A.  Schimunek,  David  An-  and  Walter  Spelsberg,  Class  of  1944. 
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Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association 


Jiiuc  6,  1^63 

Held  ill  conjunction  with  tlie  annual 
Alumni  Dav,  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
was  called  to  order  by  Alumni  President, 
George  H.  Yeager.  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Mays,  Treasurer,  reported  a  balance  of 
$15,322.80  in  the  savings  account  and 
$1,441.26  in  the  Student  Loan  P^und.  He 
also  indicated  progress  on  an  up-to-date 
curriculum  vitae  on  the  recent  medical 
school  graduates.  Dr.  Alays  reported  on 
preliminary  plans  for  a  Central  Alumni 
Center  and  Alumni  Club  for  the  Balti- 
more campus. 

Dr.  William  H.  Triplett,  in  present- 
ing the  Necrology  Report  ( listed  in  the 
July  1963  Bulletin),  noted  that  118 
alumni  had  died  in  the  past  vear,  one  of 
whom  was  Dr.  H.  Boyd  W'ylie.  former 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  AL  Krause  of  the  Class 
of  1917  was  the  recipient  of  the  Honor 
Award  and  Gold  Key  presented  by  Dr. 
George  Yeager.  Dr.  Krause,  "Scientist, 
astute  clinician,  humanitarian,  scholar, 
liibliophile,  counselor,  and  friend."  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  ideals  of  the  healing 
art. 

Dr.  Krause's  remarks  upon  this  occa- 
sion were  most  expressive.  He  rem- 
inisced about  some  of  the  changes  in 
medicine  and  he  emphasized  the  need  of 
the  teacher  for   the   student. 

Dr.  Arthur  G.  Siwinski  reported  re- 
garding the  relationship  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  ^led- 
ical  Alumni  Association.  He  indicated 
that  his  committee  was  considering  the 
following  recommendation :  First,  that 
the  Bulletin  revert  to  its  original  sta- 
tus of  being  a  Medical  School  Bulletin. 


(  a  I  This  can  be  done  at  once  or  phased 
over  a  year.  (1))  If  over  a  period  of  a 
year,  the  amount  of  the  Alumni  con- 
tribution be  decreased  and  these  funds 
l)e  used  to  send  out  a  four-page  "Xews 
Letter."  Second,  the  committee  thinks 
that  an  Alumni  publication  should:  (a) 
record  alumni  policies;  (bj  serve  as  a 
medium  of  contact  for  alumni;  (c)  re- 
port on  important  school  activities;  (d) 
possibly  be  used  for  factual  but  non- 
technical abstracts  of  medical  papers  and 
research  by  faculty. 

A  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Alumni  would 
be  polled  by  questionnaire,  asking  for 
their  views  regarding  the  Bulletin. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Director, 
Dr.  \\illiam  H.  Triplett.  followed  next 
I  this  was  published  in  the  July  1963 
issue  of  the  Bulletin). 

A  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  next  rendered  by  Dr.  Arthur  G. 
Siwinski,  Chairman.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  nominated  for  the  year  1963- 
64:  President,  Gibson  J.  ^^'ells ;  Presi- 
dent-elect, Dr.  John  Franz  ;  \'ice  Presi- 
dents, Drs.  Louis  Daly,  Vincent  Davis, 
and  Archie  Cohen ;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Borges  ;  Treasurer.  Dr.  How- 
ard B.  Alays. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors,  each  for 
a  three-year  term,  Drs.  \\'illiam  Supik. 
Hugh  McXally,  and  Emmanuel  Schi- 
munek  were  nominated. 

Representatives  to  the  General  Alum- 
ni Council  included  Drs.  George  H. 
Yeager.  Frank  K.  Morris,  and  William 
FI.  Triplett. 

Nominated  from  the  floor  for  the 
Nominating  Committee  were :  Drs. 
Harry  Beck,  Louis  Dobihal,  and  John 
Hogan,  Jr. 


October,  1963 


Alumni  Day  1963 


The  following  alumni  registered  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  scientitic  pro- 
gram. 

Class  of  1898 
B.  W.  Fassett 

Class  of  1910 
John  G.  Runkel  Maurice  C.  Shamer 

Class  of  1911 
John  F.  Slogan,  Sr. 


Class  of  1923 


Class  of  1912 


A.  E.  Goldstein 


Class  of  1913  U.  of  M. 


Philip  J.  Bean 
Jesus  Marie  Buch 
C.  Reid  Edwards 
Harry  Goldsmith 
Leonard  Havs 


N.  C.  Nitsch 
Walter  A.  Ostendorf 
H.  C.  Ravsor 
W.  H.  Toulson 


P  &  S  1913 

R.  Bernabe  Paul  N.  Fleming 

Rav  M.  Bobbitt  Isidor  Heller 

J.  F.  Easton  William  T.  Mav 

S.  E.  Enfield  W.  E.  Myles 
Charles  W.  Finnerty 

B.M.C.  1913 
E.  Lassise  Rivera         Victor  C.  Nah 
Ernest  G.  Marr  George  Piness 

Class  of  1914 
Austin  H.  Wood 

Class  of  1915 
William  R.  Johnson 

Class  of  1917 
Louis  Krause  Frank  N.  Ogden 

Class  of  1918 
John  B.  Bonner  John  M.  Nicklas 

W.  A.  Darby  Joseph  Sindler 

M.  F.  Kocevar  Thomas  C.  Speake 

Lang  W.  Anderson 

Class  of  1919 
Wetherbee  Fort 

Class  of  1920 
N.  F.  X.  Banvard  J.  Morris  Reese 

William  J.  B.  Orr 

Class  of  1921 
Thomas  R.  O'Rourk 


Philip  Hirsch 
W.  C.  Jermuth 
George  A.  Knipp 
Arthur  M.  Kraut 
Fred  I.  Kyper 
Karl  J.  Mvers 


Paul  A.  Rothfuss 
Richard   Schorr 
W.  H.  Shealy 
T.  Joseph  Touhey 
Henry  V.  Weinert 


Class  of  1925 
Joseph  Nataro 

Class  of  1926 
Margaret  B.  Ballard 

Class  of  1927 
T.  Nelson  Carey  A.  H.  Finkelstein 

Bernard  J.  Cohen  Frank  K.  Morris 

E.  Eugene  Covington 

Class  of  1928 

V.  M.  Maddi 
Aaron  H.  Meister 
Frank  A.  Merlino 
Peter  Pileggi 
W.  H.  Varnev 


William  A.  Berger 

Bernard  Friedman 

Lewis  P.  Gundry 

S.  J.  Hankin 

John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 

Joseph  C.  Laukaitis      S.  Zachary  Vogel 

Class  of  1929 
Jacob  H.  Conn  George  H.  Yeager 

Mabel  I.  Silver 

Class  of  1930 
Archie  Robert  Cohen   L.  R.  Schoolman 

Class  of  1931 
Page  C.  Jett  Emmanuel  A. 

Arthur   G.  Siwinski         Schimunek 

Class  of  1932 
John  C.  Dumler  A.  C.  Sollod 


Class 
M.  Marvin  Cohen 
Meyer  Etkind 
Jerome  Fineman 
Frank  A.  Franklin 
Ralph  B.  Garrison 
Gustav  Highstein 
Lauriston  L.  Keown 
Myron  L.  Kenler 
L.  A.  Kochman 


of  1933 
Milton  E.  Lowman 
Ben  Miller 
S.  Novenstein 
David  H.  Rosenfeld 
H.  E.  Rutland 
Hyman  Schiff 
Stephen  Sewell 
Ashby  W.  Smith 
John  L.  Van  Metre 


Class  of  1934 
Frank  H.  J.  Figge         John  N.  Snyder 

Class  of  1935 
Edward  F.  Cotter         H.  B.  Mays 
William  G.  Heifrich      Harry  M.  Robinson 

Class  of  1936 
W.  E.  Karfgin  Gibson  J.  Wells 

W.  Kennedy  Waller 
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Class  of  1937 
Everett  S.  Diggs  C.  Parke 

D.  F.  Kaltreider  Scarborough 

Samuel  T.  R.  J.  King  B.  E. 

Revell,  Jr.  Seegar,  Jr, 

Class  of  1938 


Melvin  N.  Borden 
Geraldine    Powell 

Bradlev 
Stanley  E.  Bradlev 
Wilbur  S.  Brooks 
John  J.  Bunting 
John  F.  Coolahan 
Victor  Dolfman 
Aaron  Feder 
Lester  I.  Fox 
Samuel  L.  Fox 
Louis  C.  Gareis 
Joseph  M.  George,  Jr. 
Florence  H. 

Gottdiener 
Mary  L.  Hayler 
Francis  J.  Januszeski 
William  R.  Lumpkin 
Ernest  Michaelson 
James  H.  Miniszek 


Henry  Rothkopf 
Sidnev  Scherlis 
John  "M.  Scott 
Robert  C.  Sheppard 
Edward   Siegel 
Emanuel  Sprei 
Adam  G.  Swiss 
Bernard  O. 

Thomas,  Jr. 
Winfield  L. 

Thompson 
John  A.  Wagner 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
A.  S.  Werner 
Celeste   Lauve 

Woodward 
Theodore   E. 

Woodward 
Kennard  Yaffe 


Class  of  1939 
D.  L.  Reimann  John  P.  Urlock,  Jr. 

Class  of  1940 
James  R.  Karns 


Class  of  194.5 
Stanley  R.  Steinbach 

Class  of  1946 
Joseph  D'Antonio         Thomas  B.  Connor 


Class  of  1947 


Jane  Gerlach 


Katharine  \ 
Nicholas  Mallis 
Fred  R. 

McCrumb,  Jr 
J.  L.  Rhyne 


Class  of  1948 
Kemp      Kvle  Y.  Swisher,  Jr. 
Frank  J. 

Theuerkauf,  Jr. 
J.  D.  Wilson 
William  S.  Womack 


Class  of  1950 


F.  Borges 


Class  of  19.52 
Luis  F.  Gonzalez 

Class  of  1953 
Louis  Arp,  Jr.  George  Gevas 

Grace  A.  Bastian         George  O. 
Joseph  R.  Bove  Himmehvright 

John  Codington  Leslie  R.  Miles,  Jr. 

Salomon  Colon  Lugo   Joseph  E.  Shuman 
Wyand  F.  Robert    T.    Singleton 

Doerner,  Jr.  William  P. 

Leonard  H.  Flax  Templeton 


Class  of  1941 
Elizabeth  B.  Sherrill 

Class  of  1942 
J.  Howard  Franz  John  D.  Rosin 

Joseph  C.  Furnari         E.  Roderick  Shipley 

Class  of  1943 


Elizabeth  Acton 
Ruth  W.  Baldwin 
Charles  Vernon 

Bowen,  Jr. 
Henry  T.  Brobst 
Harrv   Cohen 
E.  Ellsworth  Cook 
R.  M.  N.  Crosby 
William  J.  Davis 
William  R.  Eaton 
Daniel  Ehrlich 


Augustus  H.  Frve,  Jr. 
Eli  Galitz 

Richard  M.  Garrett 
Rocco  Louis  Sapareto 
Edwin  H.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Glenn  O.  Summerlin 
Irving  J.  Taylor 
Charles  W.  Trader 
David  R.  Will 
Arthur  O.  Wooddy 
David  K.  Worgan 


Class  of  1944 
Donald  Mintzer  Charles    E.   Shaw 


Class  of  1954 
Robert  B.  Goldstein    David  A.  Levy 
John  F.  Hartman  C.  Barton  Galloway 

Class  of  1958 
Stuart  H.  Brager  Maurice  M.  Reeder 


Gilbert  B.  Cushner 
Sheldon  Goldgeier 
William  J.  Hicken 
Arthur  Litofsky 
Donald  Frederick 
Manger 


James  E.  Taylor,  Jr. 
William  T.  Ward 
Richard  L.  Wolfe 


Class  of  1959 


William  J.  R. 
Dunseath 


Class  of  1960 
Herman   Brecher 

Class  of  1963 
Stephen  P.  Cohen         Arthur  M.  Smith 


H.  Gerald  Oster 
Stuart  Perkal 


Mitchell  Carl  Sollod 


October,  1963 


Dean   Stone  greets   registrants. 


CAMERA  VIEWS 

ALUMNI  WEEK 

1963 


Dr.   William    H.   Triplett.   B.M.C.    1911;   Dr. 

B.  W.  Fawcett,  B.M.C.  1898;  Dr.  George  H. 

Yeager,   Class   of   1929. 


A    trio   of   50-year   alumni   of   Class   of   1913    reminisces 
on  bench  of  portico  of  Davidge  Hall. 


Drs.    Theodore    Woodward,    Joseph    George, 

and    James    H.    Meniszek    of    the    Class    of 

1938;     and    Dr.    Joseph    D'Antonio    of    the 

Class  of  1946. 


Dr.  L.  K.  Woodward  of  the  Class  of  1935. 


Dr.   Stanley    Bradley,   Class  of   1938. 


Dr.    Louis    A.    M.    Krause    of    the    Class    of    1917,    winner    of    the 
Alumni  Award  for  1963,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Yeager. 


Drs.    Wilbur   Brooks,    William    Dodd 
and  Lester  Fox  of  the  Class  of  1938. 
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Alumni  Banquet 

More  than  526  Alumni  and  guests 
attended  the  annual  banquet  at  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  in  honor  of  the  Classes 
of  1913  and  1963.  This  banquet,  the 
largest  ever  held  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, was  highlighted  by  an  address 
given  by  Dr.  Lewis  K.  \A'oodward  of  tlie 
Class  of  1935.  ]\Iedical  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  ^^'ashington.  D.C.  Dr. 
\\'oodward  spoke  informally  and  exten- 
sively of  his  experiences  with  "The 
Health  of  Americans  in  Overseas  Dip- 
lomatic Posts." 

Dr.  Buch  Receives  Duplicate  Gold  Medal 

^Members  of  the  Class  of  1913  were 
present  for  the  evening  and  received  their 
50-year  diplomas  from  Alumni  Presi- 
dent, George  Yeager.  A  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Gold  ]\Iedal  to  the  honor  graduate 
that  year,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1913. 
Dr.  J.  ^^^  Buch,  valedictorian  of  his  class 
and  recipient  of  the  Gold  IMedal.  Dr. 
Buch,  presently  a  refugee  from  Castro's 
Cuba,  received  the  duplicate  medal  from 
the  hands  of  Dean  Stone  as  a  token  of 
the  continuing  recognition  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  for  work  well  done. 

Medical   Background 

Dr.  Buch,  who  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  medicine,  interned  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Maryland  Hospital  and  then 
at  the  provincial  hospital  in  Santiago. 
Cuba,  completing  his  basic  training  in 
1914.  He  then  served  a  residency  in 
Surgery  and  Internal  Medicine  at  Colo- 
nia  Espanola  Hospital  in  Santiago,  fol- 
lowed by  a  postgraduate  course  in  In- 
ternal ^Medicine  at  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
Xew  York  City,  which  he  completed  in 


1929.  He  then  entered  private  practice 
in  Santiago,  limiting  his  interests  to  In- 
ternal ^Medicine.  He  was  attending  phys- 
ician of  Clinica  Los  Angeles,  Colonia 
Espanola,  and  Clinica  Sagrado  Corazon 
in  Santiago.  At  one  time  he  was  attend- 
ing physician  to  the  American  and  Nor- 
wegian Embassies.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Santiago  de  Cuba  ]\Iedical  Society, 
serving  as  President  in  1930.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  ^Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Ctiba  and  the  Academy  of 
Clinical  Studies  and  held  an  honor 
diploma  from  the  ^Medical  Society  of  his 
country. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Dr.  Buch's 
Gold  Medal  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
Communists,  it  was  appropriately  de- 
cided to  reissue  him  one  ;  this  decision 
resulting  in  the  presentation  by  Dean 
Stone. 

1963  Legislature  Passes 
"Good  Samaritan"  Law 

A  NEW  LAW,  effective  July  1.  1963, 
protects  the  interest  of  physicians  render- 
ing emergency  aid  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  medical  facilities.  The  law 
which  covers  only  physicians  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  State  of  ^Maryland  is  re- 
produced herewith. 


A  pliysician  licensed  to  {practice  medicine  by 
tlic  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  zcho,  in  good  faith,  renders 
medical  aid,  care,  not  in  a  hospital,  and  as- 
sistance for  zi'hich  the  physician  received  no 
fee  or  compensation,  at  the  scene  of  an 
accident,  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  civil 
damages  as  the  result  of  any  professional  acts 
or  omissions  by  him,  not  amounting  to  gross 
negligence,  in  rendering  such  aid.  care,  and 
assistance.  The  physician  shall  have  a  de- 
fense against  any  action,  not  amounting  to 
gross  negligence,  for  negligence  or  malprac- 
tice brought  against  him  because  of  any  pro- 
fessional acts  or  omissions  in  the  rendering 
of  such  care,  aid,  and  assistance. 


J'ol.4S.Xo.4 


(^lass 


NOTES 


Elsewhere  in  this  edition  you  t^'ill 
find  0  "tear  out"  page,  for  reportiuij 
.'Uuiuni  Xeies  to  the  Bulletin.  This  is 
not  an  idle  ciesture. 

Your  achievements,  jellow  alitumus, 
are  of  interest  to  your  classmates.  They 
constitute  a  rez<.'ard  to  the  faculty,  are  a 
challencje  to  the  younger  physicians,  and 
are  an  item  of  prestige  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Please  cooperate  zvith  us  by  for- 
7carding  ne^vs  of  yourself  or  any  alumnus 
to  the  Bulletin.  Thank  you. 

Class  of  1901 
F.  F.  Carman,  21  Parkway.  Alont- 
clair.  X.  j..  has  been  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine  fur  almost  75  years.  Dr. 
Carman,  wlio  is  nearly  88,  served  as 
President  of  the  Mountainside  Hospital 
medical  staff  during  the  years   1930-31. 

Class  of  1909 
C.  F.  Strosnider  of  11  E.  Chestnut 
St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  is  active  in  prac- 
tice at  the  age  of  81.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry.  Dr.  Strosnider  informed  the 
Bulletin  that  he  practices  five  days  a 
week,  four  hours  a  day,  and  two  hours 
on  Saturday  morning.  He  serves  as  med- 
ical consultant  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  Hospital,  making  one  visit  per 
week.  He  is  active  in  the  county  medical 
society  and  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Medical  Society,  having  completed  17 
years  of  membership  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  A.M. A.,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  state  medical  society. 

Class  of  1924 
James   E.  Peterman  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 


municable Diseases  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Health  Department. 

Dr.  Peterman,  a  native  of  Baltimore 
City,  received  the  Master  of  Public 
Health  degree  in  1940  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  During  World  War 
11  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
tlie  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Most  recently  Dr.  Peterman  has  been 
co-ordinator  of  tuberculosis  control  ser- 
vices for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Class  of  1929 

Francis  A.  Clark  has  changed  his 
address  from  212  Morris  St.,  Charleston 
1.  W.  \'a.,  to  205  Bradford  St.  in  the 
same  city. 

Jacob  Victor  Safer  has  moved  to 
the  Guilford  xA.partments  (313)  at  14 
\\\  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore  10, 
Md. 

Class  of  1930 

Samuel  Fisher  has  moved  to  a  new 
address,  which  is  808  Madison  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Class  of  1933 

Harold  Sager  of  325  xA^venue  C, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  was  recently  recorded  as 
deceased,  the  information  having  been 
conveyed  to  the  Bl^lletin  by  a  class- 
mate. In  this  pul)lic  apology,  the  Bulle- 
tin sincerely  regrets  the  error  and  at 
the  same  time  continues  to  ask  all  Alumni 
to  report  important  news  from  class- 
mates, of  course  accurately. 

Class  of  1940 

William  R.  Piatt,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology  at  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis, 
has  recently  returned  from  Athens, 
Greece,  where  he  delivered  a  lecture  l)e- 
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fore  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Athens  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Piatt 
spoke  on  "Recent  Advances  in  Pathol- 
ogv."  Following  his  sojourn  in  Greece, 
Dr.  Piatt  attended  the  International 
Forensic  Pathology  meeting  held  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

Class  of  1945 
Frank  J.  Ayd,  currently  a  resident 
of  Rome,  Italy,  has  been  invited  to  give 
four  special  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Universita  Gregoriana  Pontifica 
on  "Modern,  Moral  Ethical  Problems." 
Dr.  Ayd's  subject  will  concern  many  new 
problems  which  have  been  or  are  emerg- 
ing with  the  advances  in  medicine  and 
research. 

Dr.  Ayd  recently  visited  Dr.  Ugo  Cer- 
letti.  tlie  father  of  electro-shock  therapy, 
prior  to  his  death.  Dr.  Ayd's  impressions 
will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

Class  of  1947 
Norman  Levin,  who  serves  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  at 
the  Lutheran  Hospital  of  ]\Iaryland,  was 
recently  the  author  of  a  paper  entitled. 
"Transverse  Vaginal  Septum — A  Rare 
Cause  of  Dystocia  of  Labor,"  the  article 
appearing  in  Ohsteirics-Gynccology,  \o\. 
22:327  (August),  1963.  " 

Class  of  1948 

Merle  S.  Scherr,  allergist,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  newly-formed 
committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Allergy  which  will  conduct  a  nationwide 
survey  of  rehabilitation  programs  for 
asthmatics  and  others  suffering  from 
chronic  ])ulnionary  disease. 

The  committee  is  compiling  a  directory 
of  rehabilitation  centers  and  physical 
conditioning  programs  for  asthmatic  pa- 


tients in  the  L^nited  States  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  facilitate  exchange  of  information 
among  investigators  working  in  this 
field,  leading  to  establishment  of  basic 
standards   for   rehabilitation. 

The  committee  has  announced  three 
types  of  rehabilitations  programs  which 
include  in-patient,  in-patient — out-patient 
services,  and  out-patient  services  alone. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Merle  S.  Scherr, 
805  Atlas  Bldg..  Charleston.  W.  \'a. 

Class  of  1949 
John  Franklin  Strahan  has  an- 
nounced a  partnership  in  the  practice  of 
Dermatology  with  Dr.  AMlliam  James 
Ross  Dunseath  of  the  Class  of  1959.  Drs. 
Strahan  and  Dunseath  will  remove  their 
offices  to  Suite  403  Latrobe  Building, 
2  E.  Read  St..  in  Baltimore. 

Class  of  1953 

In  the  July  1963  Bulletin  of  the 
Scliool  of  Aledicine  it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  Dr.  Jesse  W.  MeCracken 

was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1955.  Dr. 
MeCracken  has  recently  been  certified  by 
the  American  Board  of  Surgery  and  is 
now  associated  with  Dr.  C.  T.  Wliitting- 
ton  of  the  Class  of  1927  in  the  practice 
of  Surgery  at  108  E.  Xorthwood  St., 
Greensboro,  X.  C.  He  will  seek  certifica- 
tion in  Thoracic  Surgery  in  the  near 
future.  The  Bulletin  regrets  the  error. 

Class  of  1957 
Marvin  S.  Arons  of  107  Strand. 
(lalveston,  Texas,  has  been  appointed 
resident  in  Plastic  Surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Texas  ^Medical  Center  in  Gal- 
veston. Dr.  Arons  was  recently  awarded 
an  American  Cancer  Society  Fellowship 
tn  conduct  researcli  on  the  relationship 
between  scar  tissue  and  malignant 
disease. 
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P  &  S  1893 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  of  "Four 
Posts,"  St.  Asaph's  Rd.,  Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa.,  died  on  Feliruary  27,  1963.  Dr. 
Bal)cock  was  90. 

Albert  M.  Whisnant  of  Charlotte, 
X.  C.  died  on  January  22,  1963.  Dr. 
Whisnant  was  95. 

B.  M.  C.  1893 
Louis  F.  Sherman  died  recently. 

P  &  S  1895 

Gory  Hogg-  of  Lewisburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, died  on  Alarch  24,  1963.  Dr.  Hogg 
was  89. 

Class  of  1897 

Charles  Franklin  Cooper  of  Perry, 
Ga.,  died  on  January  24,  1963,  at  the 
age  of  90. 

Class  of  1898 

John  Oliver  Davies  of  4215  Lowell 
Drive,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on  January 
14,  1963. 

Class  of  1900 

J.    Clagett    Robertson    of    117    S. 

Broadway,  Baltimore,  Aid.,  died  on  May 
18,   1963.' 

Class  of  1902 

Robert  Frank  Booker  of  Lottsburg, 
\'a.,  died  on  February  25,  1963,  at  the 
age  of  82. 

B.  M.  C.  1903 

William  P.  McGuire  of  Wylliesburg, 
\'a..  died  on  February  26,  1963,  aged  93. 


Class  of  1904 

Major   Richmond    Favour,   U.    S. 

Army  Medical  Corps  Retired,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  died  on  August  25,  1962, 
aged  86. 

Class  of  1906 

George  Louis  Pence  of  Hinton,  W. 
\'a.,  died  on  August  18,  1961. 

Class  of  1909 

Adam  Seanor  Kepple,  14  Greenleaf 
St.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  died  March  25, 
1963.  Dr.  Kepple  was  81. 

Class  of  1912 

Joseph  Rottenberg,  20441  Stratford 
Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  recently. 

Class  of  1914 

John  S.  Fenby  died  on  June  17,  1963, 
after  a  long  illness.  Dr.  Fenby  was  72. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Edwin  B.  Fenby,  a  general  practitioner, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Baltimore 
City  College.  During  World  War  I  he 
served  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps. 

Dr.  Fenby  w-as  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Physicians,  a  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics,  and 
a  member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland. 

Class  of  1920 

Howard  M.  Bubert,  Medical  Arts 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on  July 
13,  1963. 

Class  of  1924 

Earle  W.  Koons,  1138  Northern 
Pkwv.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on  June  5, 
1963'. 
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Class  of  1925 

Abner  M.  Fuchs  of  29  E.  9th  St., 

Xew  York  City,  died  on   February  26, 
1963,  at  the  age  of  62. 

Class  of  1927 

Ardvern  Kemp  Fidler  of  Milledge- 
ville.  Ga..  died  on  March  9,  1963.  Dr. 
I-'idler  was  61. 

Class  of  1933 

Saul  Zager  of  553  Lincohi  Ave.. 
Orange,  X.  J.,  (Hed  at  the  age  of  51  of 
coronary  tlironiljosis  on  Mav  25.   1962. 

Class  of  1936 

Reid   L.   Beers,    1625   Irving  Ave.. 

Glendale.  CaHf..  died  on  October  9,  1962. 

James  H.  Bunn,  Jr.,  of  ^7  Loudon 
Pkwy..  Loudonville.  X^.  Y.,  died  January 
4.  1963.  Dr.  Bunn  was  51. 


Class  of  1940 

Leonard  Vincent  Don  Diego,  1218 
85th  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  died  on 
February  16,  1963. 

Concerning  the  untimely  death  of  Dr. 
Don  Diego.  Dr.  Edward  L.  J.  Molz,  a 
classmate,  writes :  "He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Grace,  and  two  sons,  Leonard,  Jr., 
who  completed  his  Freshman  year  at 
Columbia  University  pre-medical  school, 
and  Edward,  who  completed  his  junior 
year  at  high  school. 

"This  information  was  given  verballv 
to  one  of  the  faculty  members,  but  since 
I  hadn't  noticed  the  article  in  the  Bulle- 
tin and  since  I  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  reporting  of  Lenny's  demise.  I  am 
forwarding  this  information  now  formal- 
1}-  to  be  published  in  the  next  Bulletin, 
out  of  deepest  sympathy  and  respect  for 
my  classmate  and  dear  friend,  Lenny,  and 
his  familv." 


Class  of  1938 

Arthur  V.  Milholland  died  sudden- 
ly on  March  29,  1963,  at  his  home,  1221 
\'alley  St.  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Milholland 
had  been  engaged  in  General  Practice. 

Leonard  C.  Molofsky  of  280  ^lac- 
Arthur  Blvd.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  died  re- 
cently of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  Dr. 
^Molofsky  was  a  member  of  the  Kaiser- 
Permanente  ]\Iedical  Group. 

Alvin  A.  Welfeld  met  a  sudden  and 
untimely  death  in  a  tire  which  consumed 
the  garage  at  his  summer  home  on  Aug- 
ust 21,  1963.  Dr.  W'elfeld's  obituary  will 
appear  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Class  of  1941 

Joseph    J.   Bowen   of  452    Meriden 
Rd.,  W'aterliurv,  Conn.,  died  recentlv. 


Class  of  1946 

Lowell  R.  Brosemer  of  5788  Gloria 
Drive,  Sacramento  22,  Calif.,  died  June 
26,  1962.  Dr.  Brosemer  was  41. 

Class  of  1955 

Thomas  W.  Cowan,  3615  Carnegie 
St.,  Houston,  Texas,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  June  6,  1962.  Dr. 
Cowan  was  33. 
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